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THE ANATOMY OF A BOLSHEVIK’ 


THOSE who rejoiced when the Tsardom fell, and who foresaw that 
Austria-Hungary would break up under stress of war, while the 
German Empire in defeat would be transformed or cease 
altogether, did not need to be told how widespread were the roots 
of anarchy, and how deep they had struck, all through Europe. 
For more than eighty years the prophecy of the Jew Heine lay 
written on a classic page, announcing the German Revolution 
which was to outdo the*French in violence. Thirty years previous 
to the world-crisis of 1914, the Russian exile, Kropotkin, quoted 
and made his own the warning uttered by a Teuton historian, 
Gervinus, and an Italian thinker, Ferrari, both of whom concluded 

1 Although the following article was designed without reference to either, 
it is a pleasure to name in this connexion Mr. Fabian Ware’s exceedingly 
valuable study on The Worker and His Country (Edw. Arnold, 1912); and 
M. Charles Rivet’s very striking description of Russia just before the Revolution 
of March 1917, in Le Dernier Romanof (Paris, Perrin, 1917, eighteenth edition). 
Attention may also be called to Les Convulsions de Paris, by Maxime du Camp 
(Paris, 1899, eighth edition) for the story of the Commune; and to Paroles d’un 
Révolté by Peter Kropotkin (collected edition 1884). The Dayspring (London, 


1904) by the present writer deals with the same subject in a Parisian romance 
founded on facts and documents. 
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that a great upheaval was due for the end of the nineteenth 
century. From 1890 onwards a European War, designed by 
Germany and directed against the Western Powers, loomed on 
the horizon visible to many, though Governments proclaimed a 
cloudless heaven. But after the conflict thus foreseen a popular, 
perhaps a world-wide, uprising—the Social Revolution desired by a 
multitude of ‘ enthusiasts for Humanity ’—seemed as inevitable in 
its coming as uncertain in its issue. ‘ The moment is near,’ Prince 
Kropotkin had already given out, ‘to deal a mortal blow at the 
middle class (la bourgeoisie) ’ ; ‘ the time is not far off,’ he repeated, 
“when the people will be ready to lay their hands on all social 
wealth and reduce the class of exploiters to a state of impotence.’ 
By what means was that to be done? The Prince, an exile from 
Russia who had turned anarchist, might choose a peaceful propa- 
ganda ; but a succession of outrages taught the public a different 
lesson. Every kind of what is now known as ‘ direct action’ found 
its advocates and examples, from miscreants like Ravachol to the 
assassins of President Carnot and President McKinley, of the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria and the Italian King Humbert. 
Like other creeds the Social Revolution appeared to be an armel 
doctrine, with its definition of heresy summed up in the question 
“Is any bourgeois innocent ?’ 

‘Bourgeois’ and ‘ Bolshevik ’ are war-cries, loud-sounding but 
vague, and mere thunder in the index until we have pursued 
them along the ways of history which reveal more than their 
etymological value. The ‘bourgeois’ then rises up before us as 
one who employs another and lives on his labour ; the ‘ Bolshevik’ 
is, first and foremost, that other, so exploited. ‘We are many, 
they are few,’ sang the poet of revolt and anarchism, Shelley. 
Putting those ‘many’ into a Russian garb, as undoubtedly the 
workmen or wage-earners now form the ‘ majority ’ of every nation, 
we arrive at the political and party name of Bolshevik, as who 
should say, ‘the man of thé crowd.’ Originally due to the inci- 
dent of voting in a Russian assembly, the word has taken to itself 
wings and flown east as far as China, west across Europe and 
the Atlantic to the United States, scattering pestilence as it flew. 
It is now like the Red Flag a symbol and a challenge; it has 
melted the Empire of the Tsars into chaos; it overshadows the 
new-born German Republic ; it inspires by trusty agents general 
strikes to which Glasgow, Belfast, and even London, have paid 
unwilling tribute during days of government set aside and of 
unauthorised private persons triumphant over law ; it alarms the 
Senate in Washington ; and it puts the Constitution of free America 
upon its defence. For in Bolshevik philosophy all States which 
recognise and protect private Capital in any shape are ‘ middle- 
class,’ and doomed to destruction. I draw one remarkable but 
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well-founded inference. The Bolshevik is a rebel who laughs 
to scorn the English Revolution of 1689, the American of 1776, 
the French of 1789. And another : he is a Parliamentary reformer 
in this sense only, that he would reform Parliaments altogether, 
by putting an end to them. Society is founded on Capitalism, - 
which State, Church, and School, in their various ways uphold. 
Society, therefore, must be modelled afresh from base to summit. 
Violence will be needed indispensably ; dictatorship is the sole 
method by which a transformation so complete ever was or could 
be carried out. Long ago the writing on the wall became legible ; 
for instance, in the ‘ Arbeiterprogram’ of Marx and Engels, but 
more explicitly still in the ‘ Manifesto of the Thirty-three,’ which 
fugitive leaders of the Paris Commune printed at London, in 
June, 1874. These men declare that in presence of the ‘ middle 
class under arms,’ they intend to overthrow by force an order of 
things maintained by force; they describe the Commune as ‘the 
proletariat armed with dictatorship to annihilate privilege and 
crush [écraser] the bourgeoisie’; this is ‘the militant form of 
the Social Revolution,’ and it must remain so ‘ until in a world set 
free there are none but equal citizens of a new society.’ 

In passages similar to the above, which might be multiplied 
to any extent, we discover the final aim kept in view by Socialists 
and Anarchists alike,—that is to say, economic equality, involving 
free exchange among citizens, no more exploitation of labour by 
Capital, and the end of a wage-earning class. To realise that 
aim is the problem. Its opening stage will be always revolution ; 
for the old society is not disposed to abdicate without a struggle. 
Until, then, victorious analysis can ‘reduce to impotence’ the 
exploiter and his allies, the Bolshevik would imitate his own 
forerunner, the Jacobin, who ‘suspended’ the French Constitu- 
tion so long as the country was in danger. Thus I am led to 
reconcile the warring elements, as at first glance they appear to 
be, which we light upon in the speeches and actions of those two 
famous robber-captains, Lenin and Trotsky, whose doctrine reads 
as if it were the mildest philosophica! ‘anarchism,’ all pity and 
love; but whose Government by ‘Terror the order of the Day’ 
has created shuddering amazement among civilised nations. Is 
the Bolshevik an anarchist? The answer seems to crave a dis- 
tinction ; yes, in his ideals; no, in his methods. If one may 
quote the well-known but, as I think, apposite paradox, he becomes 
‘pitiless, not to lose pity.’ And in that sanguinary mood he can 
appeal to Robespierre arid other sentimental followers of Rousseau 
—nay, to Jean-Jacques himself. It is now admitted that ‘ Lenin 
believes in revolution en permanence.’ The Bolshevik rule is, 
according to Dr. Arthur Shadwell, a ‘rigid military dictatorship, 
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nominally vested in the Soviets, actually exercised by Lenin, and 
carried out by the Red Guards, who form the only real executive.’ 

All that I grant, and I find analogies to every feature of the 
description patent under the Reign of Terror, but especially just 
before the Ninth Thermidor. Yet a simple dictatorship of Terror 
will not explain (for it would explain away) the charm which has 
made of ‘ Bolshevik’ an uncreating word, mighty far beyond the 
borders of Russia. We must consider the programme which is 
put ‘nominally’ forward as realising the ideals of the Soviets, 
and in virtue of which Lenin reigns. It is precisely here that 
a retrospective view is demanded, under a penalty—more terrible 
perhaps than England had to face during the long war with 
revolutionary France—of mistaking for vulgar crime a movement 
which, to borrow the language recently employed by Dr. David 
Soskice, ‘is a revolt organised by leaders of the highest ability, 
in the name of a communistic ideal born of a century-long 
development of social life and ideas.’ Every serious student 
knows only too well how hard it is to fix clear meanings on words 
in themselves so little defined as Socialism, Communism, 
Anarchism, Nihilism. Harder still has it been found, or more 
truly impossible thus far, to persuade the great British public 
that these foreign systems, brought before them in terms and 
doctrines equally unfamiliar, can do good or harm to a country 
where every man may say the thing he will, and may also pay 
not the slightest attention to what anyone else chooses to say. 
We plunged into the World-War heedlessly, though prophets gave 
us warning of it year after year. Shall we plunge—have we 
already gone headlong ?—into the yet more difficult and dangerous 
war of the Social Revolution as blindly as when we met Imperial 
Germany advancing to destroy us, and all but suffered irretriev- 
able defeat? ‘For this, and nothing else, is the significance of 
the Bolshevik rising against law and order. Name it by any 
name we will, the Social Revolution is upon us; it has all at 
once grown to be a fact as wide as the world. 

We can follow up the story of its development on two lines, 
the first political, the second economical, blended however both 
of them in a living web of events which acted as a single force 
on society at large. Not to lose ourselves in remote antecedents, 
the political prelude and clear object-lesson to Russian Bolsheviks 
was certainly the Paris Commune of 1871. The philosophic and 
economic pedigree leads us back to Proudhon, Lassalle, Marx, 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, Pelloutier, Sorel, Tolstoy,—on the whole, 
in this order and along these names. But we must never lose 
out of sight the peculiar and fatal influence which Germany, as 
an ambitious Power bent on its own scheme of world-dominion, 
has exercised, early and late, in provoking unrest abroad. This 
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dark chapter of a much-entangled but nearly successful design 


- is yet tobe written. Diplomatists have called Prussia the Marplot 
of Europe, not without grounds more or less evident to their re- 
spective Foreign departments. The conduct of Prince Bismarck 
towards other nations, says Professor Morgan in his edition of 
the German War Book, was ‘ duplicity tempered by violence’ ; 
but in nothing was it more double-dealing than in the measures 
which he devised for exploiting Socialist schemes—while never 
committing himself to their advocates. To encourage in France 
disorders that he would not suffer at home, this most able but 
utterly unscrupulous man countenanced the ‘International,’ 
coquetted with Lassalle, and is charged with having indirectly 
assisted the Commune. Between the French Empire and the 
aspiring House of Hohenzollern there was always, in the language 
of Bernhardi, ‘latent war’; and ‘latent war’ will -justify deceit, 
treachery, falsehood, alliance with rebels, aid to subversive 
elements in the nation which we mean to attack. But indeed, 
according to Clausewitz, war and peace are merely different phases 
of an identical policy, and therefore governed by the same laws. 
Proof is abundant that long before 1870 German effort was made 
on many lines to demoralise the French spirit ; neither spying nor 
action in secret societies and in workmen’s clubs was left untried. 
Pass over half a century, and we read in to-day’s newspapers as 
the testimony of a high official well acquainted with Teutonic 
methods of propaganda these damning words: ‘Germany is 
employing a multitude of agents masquerading under false names 
—adapted to meet the particular country concerned—whose work 
consists in stirring up industrial unrest among the workers, indis- 
cipline in the public services, and ill-will between classes.’ Again, 
still more to my present purpose, he reports, ‘ In 1917 the German 
agents working in Russia adopted Russian names and have 
maintained them to this day. Lenin is about the only real native 
among the autocracy that rules. The rest arealien. ‘‘ Trotsky ”’ 
is Bronstein, ‘‘ Rakovsky,’’ who is to be the ruler of the conquered 
Ukraine,’ is an Austrian, his name Sobelsohn. ‘‘ Vorovsky,’’ the 
chief agent of propaganda, rejoices in the name of Diebman; 
** Zinovieff,’’ of the Red Terror, is Apfelbaum.’ Lastly, he says, 
‘While encouraging Bolshevism in the countries she wishes to 
ruin, Germany is making the danger of Bolshevism in her own 
country a pretence for not complying with the terms of armistice 
and for évading the consequences of her defeat.’ From Bismarck 
to Ebert and Scheidemann her consistency as a marplot is 
unwavering. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, which lay bare 
a malignity and a cunning, the very logic of evil, that have never 
slept since Bismarck inherited the philosophy of ‘ Old Fritz’ and 
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applied it to modern circumstances, we need only take into account 
the plain results of his public action, and we shall perceive in 
him the head and source of changes on every side, often contrary 
to each other, but all springing out of the three victorious on- 
slaughts made by this one man upon Denmark, Austria, an 
France. The Iron Chancellor it was who, in effect, created the 
German Fleet ; who united Austria to Hungary, thereby reducing 
the Slavs within the Dual Empire to servitude ; and who, when he 
captured Napoleon at Sedan, led straight on to the Third Republic. 
He desired that Republic—it is Bismarck’s own saying—to be 
‘weak and anarchical.’ By the long investment of Paris he made 
the Commune not only possible but a sure thing. For he cut 
off the city from France, and the powers of government flitted 
to the Hétel de Ville or were feebly exercised by General Trochu. 
A National Guard came into being which had no concern for 
the nation but was undisciplined, idle, and seditious; into their 
hands fell a store of weapons and ammunition with a regular 
park of artillery; and the population, compelled to suffer cold, 
hunger, and darkness, became the victims of hysteria and sus- 
picion. Worst of all, they lost their proverbial courage ; a free field 
of action was left to fanatics, criminals, decadents and dreamers, 
who might babble of the Millennium foretold by Fourier at the 
same time that passion found its satisfaction, tyranny its chance, 
and unchecked cruelty its prey. There is not one single ugly 
incident in the story of Bolshevik rule during the last twelve 
months which was not anticipated in Paris between March 18 
and May 28, 1871. And as Germany produced Bolshevism when 
her Russian prisoners were sent home, and when Trotsky and 
Lenin, armed with funds from Berlin to start a revolution, flung 
Kerensky out of power, so forty-eight years ago the duplicity and 
violence of Bismarck stood sponsors to the Commune.. 

In a flaming sunset, during that last Red Week of May, 1871, 
the Communard experiment of a new era went down. What, 
precisely, were its end and motive? Public opinion, whether 
official or popular, has rightly branded with reprobation its crimes 
against God and man—the murder of the hostages, the incendiary 
laying waste of a great capital, the hideous apparition of pétro- 
leuses and other Furies rising out of social deeps. But in Joho 
Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, of July, 1871, a remarkable passage 
occurs which told his readers that ‘the real war in Europe, of 
which this fighting in Paris is the inauguration, is between these 
[namely, the Capitalists] and the workman, such as these have 
made him. They have kept him poor, ignorant, and sinful, that 
they might, without his knowledge, gather for themselves the 
produce of his toil. At last, a dim insight into the fact of this 
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dawns on him ; and such as they have made of him he meets them, 
and will meet.’ 

Sentences of an import so sweeping require to be tempered 
by considerations drawn from other sources besides the ignorance 
of workmen, the iniquity of living on percentages, or the deliberate 
malice of owners of property. I am travelling in their direction 
as rapidly as the nature of this highly complex and many-sided 
subject will permit. We have learnt, I suppose, from the errors 
of British policy in dealing with the Revolution of 1789 (now 
become a distant past) to discriminate, when a similar world crisis 
fills the scene, among the elements that are struggling within its 
ample borders. By one comprehensive anathema we cannot hope 
to make an end of it. Taking the Paris Commune for what it 
was in Ruskin’s prophetic words, an ‘inauguration’ of the ‘real 
war in Europe,’ we may ask what have been the master-ideas 
governing this formidable movement, what the facts of experience 
on which it relies, and what the instruments and methods it calls 
out as means of setting up an entirely new order of things. 

So far as my observation and study enable me to frame a view 
I would answer, that the leading principle to be established is 
the social supremacy of Labour, founded on this axiom, ‘the pro- 
duct belongs to the producer.’ The facts to which Revolution 
thus conceived makes appeal are summed up in an effective French 
rubric, ‘la Misére,’ which we may translate ‘social wreckage.’ - 

~The instruments at a preliminary stage are discovered chiefly in 
the class termed by Russians ‘the Intelligentsia’ ; but later and 
at last in ‘the People.’ The methods have been conspiracy, secret 
societies, capture of Labour associations by a revolutionary Black 
Hand; finally, ‘direct action,’ ranging from the strike, partial 
and general, to sabotage, riot, assassination of rulers, outrage of 
every kind, open rebellion, seizure by violence of government, 
military dictatorship, and the Red Terror. The dream is of 
Utopia; the waking reality is Paris in flames, Russia starving to 
death in universal anarchy. 

Let us try to get the right and wrong of this frightful situa- 
tion a little more clear before our minds. If the Communard or 
the Bolshevik had no case, nothing to be pondered by a jury, 
to be settled and decided wisely in the Parliament of Man, is it 

conceivable that serious danger to our long-standing institutions 
could spring out of their sickly hallucinations? Near upon eighty 
years have gone since Carlyle, in his Past ahd Present, wrote, 
‘England is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for 
human want of every kind; yet England is dying of inanition.’ 
If instead of England we read Europe, will not the sentence ring 
true of the time when Peace reigned in all our countries, yet a 
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‘submerged tenth’ and ‘social wreckage’ might be come upon 
wherever inquiry stirred? ‘La Misére’ is, and long has been, 
a dismal fact. Every land has brought forth an Ezekiel to mourn 
over it ; from generation to generation the ‘artists in misery’ take 
up their lamentable chant. Who could pierce our hearts with 
its piteous strains more keenly than our own Swift, Burns, 
Dickens, Carlyle himself, unless it were the gloomy Russians, 
from Gogol and Dostoyevski to Maxim Gorky, whose element was 
suffering, their existence a tragedy without relief? Is there in 
French literature a better advertised book than Les Misérables | 
of Victor Hugo? My purpose in the mention of these works 
which are but eminent illustrations seized out of whole libraries 
can evidently not be to dwell on their literary form ; I cite them as 
confirmation close at hand of the world-encompassing truth which 
has afforded to Bolsheviks a starting-point and a fulcrum for their 
criminal enterprise. 

‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?’ was Macbeth’s 
question. The revolutionary asks of Church and State, ‘Can ye 
not minister to a world diseased?’ Victor Hugo wrote in the 
preface to Les Misérables words which give food for thought and 
should stimulate to action. ‘While there is on earth,’ said the 
great French poet, ‘as an effect of laws and customs, a social 
damnation, creating artificially in our civilised order so many 
Hells, perplexing by a man-made fatality destinies which were 
meant to be godlike—so long, I say, as-the triple problem of the 
age—man’s degradation to the proletariat, woman’s lapse from 
purity because of hunger, the child’s atrophy of mind because of 
darkness—has not received its solution, books like this will not be 
wholly superfluous.’ 

Assuredly they will not, we all cry—yet Maxim Gorky or one 
of his despairing characters may say to us, ‘ What is the use of 
books abounding in light and idealism, so long as life remains 
the thing we know?’ In this judgment we hear the Intelligentsia 
dismissed. ‘If,’ Gorky would seem to argue, ‘life can be altered, 
the burden of its poverty taken away, the woman and the child 
saved before they are lost, by doing something, ought we to waste 
our strength in composing or lingering over literary day-dreams? 
Let us act. Government makes no attempt to rescue the people 
from their misery; how if they set about rescuing themselves? 
How again if all workmen, everywhere, clasped hands as brothers 
in a genuine society of toilers, cosmopolitan, international? For 
the Churches befool them, States divide them, Nations are but 
cunningly devised fictions, issuing in regimentation, taxation, con- 
scription. Away with your Church, down with your State, break 
the bounds of your Nation. The bond of union is Labour. 
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Labour is a slave; let it rise and be lord of all things since it 
made them all.’ ; 

By arguments of which these dithyrambs may serve as indica- 
tions Proudhon, followed by Lassalle and Marx, gave to the senti- 
ment provoked at sight of ‘la Misére’ a momentum as well as 
a definite object of attack and, if not a philosophy, at any rate 
a set of formulas. These men were pioneers of social action ; but 
they belonged to the Intelligentsia. Bismarck praised Lassalle 
in the open Reichstag; but he scoffed in his rude jesting way 
at the Jew’s ambition, which went in dreams to the supplanting 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty by the line of Lassalle. I wonder 
how the grim Prussian phantom, had he been permitted to haunt 
Weimar on Wednesday, February 6 last past, would have greeted 
Herr Ebert’s declaration : ‘this National Assembly is the highest 
and only sovereign power in Germany. The old Kings and 
Princes ‘‘ by the grace of God’’ have gone forever . . . Kaiserism 
exists no longer. . . . The Prussian hegemony, the Hohenzollern 
army, the policy of the shining armour, have been made im- 
possible for all time.’ Germany is now a ‘ young Socialist Re- 
public,’ framed pretty much on Lassalle’s pattern; at furious 
_odds indeed with Bolshevik or Spartacus groups which mean to 
pull down every State ; but it was the sweeping current of Socialism 
that brought round a novel situation, where instead of Kings and 
Kaisers the Republican Government itself is to be assailed in the 
name of progress. ‘To overturn a Government,’ said Kropotkin, 
‘for the revolutionary middle-class man is everything; for us it 
is only the beginning of the Social Revolution.” Such differences 
among the hosts of disorder cannot but confuse and bewilder the 
average mind ; yet they go deep and will carry far—into the future, 
I think, when Kaiserism has become mere ancient history ; 


Gleich einer alten, halbverklungnen Sage. 


Lenin, however, who is the brain if not also the armed right 
hand of Russian misrule, appears in the eyes of good judges to 
be a ‘ protagonist among the disciples of Karl Marx.’ And it was 
Karl Marx, a Hebrew prophet born out of due time, who in Das 
Kapital and elsewhere laid down the fundamental axioms on which 
proletarians justify their attitude towards other classes. The 
class-war is Marxian in design and character, including the violence 
which too often has been its instrament. The doctrine of ‘sur- 
plus value’ as being created by the workers and appropriated 
by those who ‘labour not, neither do they spin,’ led Marx to 
conclude that all capitalists are what Ruskin anathematised under 
the designation of ‘ guilty thieves.’ It followed that in any just 
economic system the product ought to belong to the producer; 
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and Marx interpreted the story of past ages in economic terms 
which resolved every war into a class-war ; whence he concluded 
that only by the ‘ruthless and relentless’ action of the proletariat 
(who had no capital except their labour) could the reign of ex- 
ploiters be brought to an end. This view receives perfect expres- 
sion in the letter of a working man of Rheims addressed in March 
1870 to Varlin, the well-known Communard of a year later. ‘It 
is we,’ said this correspondent, meaning the operatives generally, 
‘that give life to all nations. Without us nothing would exist ; 
thus we are the true living and only just force, which is certainly 
of as much value as the destructive force of the bourgeoisie, our 
eternal enemies’ ; and he draws the inference, ‘ We are numbers, 
force, right, justice, universal morality.’ Now, I say, if we join 
with convictions ardent as these other formulas, approved or in- 
vented by Marx, for instance that ‘all wealth is produced by labour,’ 
and ‘the value of labour is the time taken,’ we shall come very 
near to a practical and perilous judgment, namely, that all surplus 
value enjoyed by any condition of life beyond the manual worker 
is a robbery done to him. The bourgeoisie are his mortal foes ; 
but so are the Intelligentsia whose capital is not their hands but 
their brains. Reduce the social system to bare numbers, ‘told. 
by the head’; bring down quality of work to measure of time; 
reckon all services equally by the clock ; and you will have turned 
the social pyramid upside down. Hereupon, the manual labourer 
becomes lord of all ; long before the word Bolshevik was popularised 
the cry of mediaeval revolt went up, ‘ Peasant, take the land ; slave, 
seize the machine.’ Majority rule signifies that ‘the expropriators 
have been themselves expropriated’; and since Army, Law, and 
Church seem to be ‘pillars of the old middle-class or aristocratic 
régime, down they must come. The rank and file are to choose 
their officers ; the street and the crowd shall take the place of Court, 
judge, and jury; atheism shall be taught in the schools; the 
churches shall be converted into picture-palaces and debating 
clubs. As for the vanquished middle class it shall be fed on the 
leavings of its proletarian conqueror ; but why not have done with 
it once for all by the short and simple plan of extermination? 
Ts not the class-war ruthless and relentless? 

By a comparatively gentle decline from theory to practice, the 
logic of Marx, it would appear, turns to the insanity of Lenin ; 
his Bolsheviks, Red Guards, Chinese murderers, and drunken 
assassins commissioned to slay at random, are products of his 
labour, not delightful to contemplate, and their surplus value is a 
mighty Empire in ruin. 

Labour from all and for all; equality of time bringing equal 
reward ; the expert to be held a common workman, but none in 
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our society henceforth to be an idler, criminal, or parasite—such 
was the dream that captivated Jacobins and flitted round Marx 
in poverty and exile. But when ‘the product to the producer’ 
has been cashed on the principle that ‘Time equals Value,’ there 
springs up, or rather breaks out, a quarrel to the death between 
those who worship equality and those who will not surrender 
freedom. The Marxian, Fabian, Leninite, desires an arrange- 
ment, sometimes in the form of Collectivism, which is nothing 
else than the old bureaucratic State, officialdom stripped of its 
gorgeous trappings; and so we are in presence at Weimar now 
of the German regimentation, applied by Bismarck and Wilhelm 
the Second to economics on a fairly extensive scale, but at present 
minus the crowns and sceptres of discarded dynasties. In the 
Revolution, new names betoken new creeds or at least different 
schools of thought. The Marxian prefers to be called a Socialist, 
and he intends to rule. The man who intends not to be ruled 
chooses the scandalous-sounding name of Anarchist, in order to 
slip out of Marxian chains. Furthermore, we have to take into 
our purview the Syndicalist, who maintains that every group of 
labour-folk should control the raw material which it handles, 
together with all finished products resulting therefrom. Let us 
quicken these dry bones into life. Broadly speaking, the Socialist 
is a German or German-bred, the Syndicalist a Frenchman, the 
Anarchist a Russian. From Marx to Pelloutier we follow one 
line of variation, from Marx to Kropotkin another. To each and 
all the historical State is an object of attack; they may combine 
in the assault, but on the morrow of victory they are bound on 
principle to take up arms against one another. In every large 
enterprise of the Social Revolution we shall come upon idealists, 
self-seekers, and criminals. Hence the enthusiasm, disgust, and 
horror, which have succeeded in men’s minds as the Russian 
Revolution ran its course. 

Elements of pure anarchy seem to be aboriginal in the Slav, 
and especially in the Russian. They were not driven out by 
the violent reforms of Peter the Great. For two hundred years 
they have defied the Tsardom and kept up a battle with Germans 
of the Golden Horde, who made every department of State their 
preserve and Petersburg their capital. The anarchic spirit, corre- 
sponding to some primitive strain in the texture of this extra- 
ordinary people, may take refuge with saints in monasteries or 
break out as Nihilism writing on its red flag, ‘ Neither God 
nor Master’; it is not-a thing of creeds, dogmas, philosophies, 
.sects, clubs, or even simply of crowds, though seizing upon any 
or all of these to satisfy its thirst for unlimited freedom; it is 
in every stage, whether tranquil or violent, just an instinct. No 
more; but, if we will hearken to those who have searched most 
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profoundly into its nature, no less. In Leo Tolstoy it found a 
prophet of the latter days, and Europe heard his wide-flowing 
utterances with a wrapt attention, comparable to the stillness 
which followed when Rousseau taught the eighteenth century 
by his Emile, Contrat Social, and Confessions, the secret of revolt 
from the whole of the ancien régime. Tolstoy. went, perhaps, 
farther back than Rousseau (who was always the ‘citizen of 
Geneva’) towards ‘Nature’ and away from ‘Civilisation ’ ; for, 
as a great Russian lady well acquainted with him at home once 
observed to me, the Count was a mujik, no matter how he dressed. 
And we may define the mujik by his customs, feelings, appetites, 
and prejudices ; but never does he submit himself to the category 
of Reason. He is all sympathies and antipathies, logic serving 
only to set in order his sensations, which is often done with a 
picturesque yet unadorned lucidity. Tolstoy revolted against 
Western culture and Muscovite despotism ; against government, 
law, society, and art, in the name of Love. Love was the one 
thing needful. He would oppose to all institutions not arms but 
an invincible patience. He was a passive resister; more to our 
present theme, let us call him a ‘general striker.’ ‘ Refuse,’ he 
said, ‘to be soldier, sailor, policeman, magistrate, member of 
Duma, governor ; to all public demands object your conscience.’ 
Love in his lexicon, however, is pretty much the same as instinct 
obeying its attractions ; assuredly, it need not be rational choice. 
Now, do but go down into the universe of proletarian Labour and 
social Misery, bearing this flaming torch while you move, and 
inviting its denizens to trust to their instincts, is it not likely 
that you will set some things on fire? Tolstoy in Russia ;-the 
Syndicalists at their Bourses de Travail in every part of France ; 
and Bergson, acclaimed as the first philosopher of the age—how 
many were the siren voices that had begun to chant in praise 
of primeval impulse, to scoff at intellect and reason, when the new 
century was at the doors? Law and system, clear aims in life or 
social conduct, respect for precedents, lessons from history, were 
flung aside on the assumption that instinct left to its own mere 
motion would build a better world. Anarchism invaded meta- 
physics, economics, education, social manners, industry. The 
general strike in all departments of life and action was taken to 
be a short cut into Utopia. 

In this atmosphere the Bolshevik has grown up. He is leader 
of the slaves’ revolt from their masters. Now that the German 
Empire has fallen into convulsions and the plague spread in 
Russia by its emissaries threatens to come home, we hear of the 
group of Spartacus, directed for a while by Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg, both of whom were murdered in the streets of 
Berlin under atrocious circumstances and to the discredit of the 
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‘young Socialist Republic.’ Who was Spartacus? A gladiator 
born on the Lower Danube, say the authorities on Roman history, 
who raised more than one army among his fellow-gladiators, 
and nearly brought Rome to destruction during the years 73-71 
before the Christian Era. The name is, therefore, highly signifi- 
cant. Servile wars abound in horrors due to rage on one side 
and fear on the other. Every time Jack Cade rises, or the French 
Jacquerie bursts forth, scenes of cruelty may be looked for, exceed- 
ing the dreadfulness of battle set in array. The parallel +o Russian 
episodes after Bolsheviks got the upper hand is to be studied in 
Taine’s carefully composed record of anarchy under the rule of 
men like the virtuous Roland or the incorruptible Robespierre 
between 1789 and 1794. Nor should we lose sight of the fact, 
which bears its own lesson with it, that these portents followed 
immediately on the sentimental dreams of Marmontel and the 
bright visions of a perfect world that Condorcet would never be 
without, although driven to suicide by his own reforming friends. 
To our profit we may remember also Carlyle’s admonition that 
underneath social institutions abysses lie slumbering, from which 
incalculable forces breaking their way have before now wrecked 
civilisation. Instinct unguided is such a force; so is ignorance ; 
and the proletariat dragged after these plunging steeds will trample 
into ruin the wealth of ages. Moreover, it is very much to be noted 
that Victor Hugo, himself the Poor’s Advocate of mankind by 
profession, did, without imitating Carlyle, warn society of the 
formidable ‘troisiéme dessous,’ or ‘third subterranean’ above which 
our political stage is reared, and into whose yawning gulf it may 
disappear. These things are an allegory. But crime is no fiction ; 
like other instincts in a world now made permeable from end to 
end it has grown to be a syndicate and is cosmopolitan. Its 
agents, of all tribes and tongues, keep watch on the police, inside 
and outside prison; ‘Rascaldom’ stands always ready to make 
its game of movements which, however idealist in the abstract, 
give room for disorder. Only sanguine but hardly wise reformers 
will urge upon us to ‘establish an equilibrium between law and 
crime’ by treating the criminal as a dear deluded invalid. The 
spell once broken which lent to public authority its dignity and 
power, behold, Chaos is come again. That is what has happened 
in Bolshevik Russia. One year of Labour and Love under the 
Trotsky régime has brought it to the condition described by unfor- 
tunate English residents, hardly escaped from such a captivity 
with loss of all they possessed, in these words, ‘No justice, no 
bread, no property, no faith in God or man, no happiness or 
security for any well-ordered mind; such is the tyranny which 
under the name of Freedom has fastened itself upon a helpless 
people.’ To the same effect Dr. Soskice, ‘The submerged tenth,’ 
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he says, ‘unskilled workmen in the towns, the labourers and the ° 
poorest peasants in the villages, the criminal element all over the 
country, with a sprinkling of educated fanatical idealists—such 
were the forces of the Bolshevik revolution.’ 

I picture to myself the revolutionary hero thus engaged under 
the Dantean symbol of Charity or Love, ruddier in garb and 
feature than the very flame, plunging his fiery sword into the 
heart of the victim who is dying beneath his strokes. What I 
would ask my reader to imagine is at once true and subtle. Men 
have debated whether Kerensky, Lenin, Trotsky, Radek, and 
other captains of the ‘General Overturn’ are sincere, meaning 
thereby genuine revolutionaries, however misguided. The answer 
is, first, that it does not matter; and secondly, why should thev 
not be? Thanks to our Western logical training, we look for 
theory to precede and justify conduct. These stirrers-up of sedition 
do no such thing. As I must keep on saying (because it is the 
whole of their philosophy) they obey instinct ; they resemble the 
Positivist in despising abstract systems; and all methods, pro- 
vided they succeed, are alike to them. Kerensky may have been 
the unwearied though empty exponent of working men’s griev- 
ances, Lenin and Trotsky a pair of unscrupulous cosmopolitan 
Jews bent on their own advantage. But each of them acts, and 
all in one direction ; with sledge-hammers they break in pieces 
the Russia built up by Peter the Great and his successors ; they 
disband the Army; the police, the bureaucracy ; they insult and 
outrage the ‘bourgeois’ Governments of the West; they dises- 
tablish and disendow the Orthodox Church ; they bid the peasants 
divide the land among them—measures, all these, of dissolution 
to make way for the Soviets where soldiers and workmen shall 
decide by ‘ voluntary dealing’ how the produce of labour is to be 
sharedout. Did some of these Bolsheviks get from German coffers 
huge stipends to begin the great undertaking? Or did the fresh 
rulers betray the Entente, finance sabotage in the Allied countries, 
truckle in basest fashion to the Kaiser at Brest-Litovsk, violate 
Embassies, murder the British representative, massacre the 
Tmperial family—in short, commit crimes against all laws 
hitherto binding on individuals and nations? It is granted with 
a triumphant smile ; not only are these things retaliation for the 
past; by means of them, the bourgeoisie will be brought down 
even as the Tsardom was. To destroy is to create. After the 
general strike, sabotage everywhere ; the social engine is to be 
reversed, and woe to the interests that lie along its backward path. 
A new day will spring out of Chaos. 

From these hints and examples we may swiftly knit up a web, 
more or less coherent, into which our final reflections can be 
woven. There are no straight or isolated lines in history. The 
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Bolshevik, as I have pointed out, is a product of many factors, of 
Rousseau, Marx, Bakunin, Pelloutier, Tolstoy, Radek, on one side ; 
of the Paris Commune, Bismarck, the Tsardom, on the other. He 
stands for impulse as opposed and superior to intelligence; for 
the ‘workers of the world’ and internationalism against nation- 
ality ; for the emotion of the Slav which he terms Nature, in 
violent uprising against the Greek, Roman, and Christian order 
of things blended in the prevailing system of civilisation. He 
champions the proletariat in all countries, aiming at a revolt of 
Labour against Capital by means of ‘ direct action,’ which start- 
ing from ‘tools down’ in the workshop, and ‘Lay down your 
arms’ in the services, ought by the mere stillness thence result- 
ing to bring about the disappearance of authority, supreme and 
delegated. Strictly speaking, he has no principles and does not 
require any; his concern is with facts. Three such facts of 
immeasurable height and depth he beholds outspread before him 
—Tlabour, Exploitation, Misery. The first, he considers, issues 
in the last because of the second and-central. Is not this view 
to be deemed a theory? No, he replies, it is pure experience. 
Do away, then, with exploiters, let the producer take the whole 
of his produce, exchanging it freely with his fellow-worker, and 
mankind will be happy. ‘ There is but one justifiable sovereignty,’ 
said Pelloutier, ‘ that of Labour.’ 

Prince Kropotkin, whom so many of us knew in England as 
a dignified old man, scientific and kind-hearted, put forward a 
collected edition of his pamphlets in 1884, which he entitled 
Paroles d’un Révolté. In those pages every leading doctrine of 
the Bolshevik may be found, expressed with no less energy than 
conviction. Contempt of existing laws carried to the utmost and 
desirous of their complete abolition, gives the keynote. Govern- 
ment is to be destroyed and none put in its place. Labour is to be 
supreme, nevertheless, and each man may ‘seize out of the heap’ 
all that he thinks desirable—there will be enough for everybody. 
Free association will follow of itself. A working-man’s Govern- 
ment, he contends, would be just as tyrannical as the middle- 
class have been; but in idea the Russian Soviets are only a sort 
of club where agreement comes after amicable discussion. And 
Lenin talks of the day soon to arrive when the Revolution, having 
fulfilled its task, shal] pass into a freely chosen order of things, 
much like Shelley’s vision, where man remains— 


Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless ; 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise ; but man. 


Deluding dreams, alas! Kropotkin, returning with mild joy 
to Petersburg, where once he had been imprisoned by the Tsar 
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in the huge fortress of Petropaulovski, discovers that the Romanof 
has fallen but tyranny still reigns; and rumour tells of his end 
by violence, though law no longer rules but only the Bolshevik,— 
created by the Russian State and Russian Church, no doubt, yet 
a portent whose birth its victim surely hastened through writings 
so reckless of consequences, so impassioned in tone. ‘The Red 
Guard, a band of brigands ‘held together by food and loot,’ kill 
whom they will, take what they will ‘out of the heap.’ That 
is the New Russia. 

No one in the West ever defended on its merits a Government 
so corrupt as the late Tsardom. Decomposition had long set in; 
and the ineptitude of the State officials matched by the ignorance 
prevailing among a hundred and eighty millions, mostly peasants, 
was preparing a catastrophe which Europe could neither prevent 
nor heal. It has come. The Bolshevik contagion was not to 
be kept within its native limits, for it found everywhere a soil 
ready to drink it in. Three years ago the name was unknown; 
to-day the mischief which it spreads abroad is felt in both 
hemispheres and not least among ourselves. How are we going 
to deal with it? ‘Wild speculation,’ with its programme of the 
general or the instant strike, its Red Flag, its syndicates of 
anarchism, threatens to make law obsolete, order impossible. But 
the principle of revolt is an appeal to instinct and appetite, with 
rights of Labour as its pretext. Labour has rights, very sacred 
indeed ; but Karl Marx with his reduction of quality to quantity, 
and of efficiency to time, is a false prophet. We have now to 
defend civilised life against ‘ prehistoric barbarism ’ ; law, religion, 
art, decency, good manners, and the freedom as well as the happi- 
ness of the working classes even more than of the rich or leisured, 
in face of an advancing danger, otherwise sure to destroy what- 
ever has been left us by the most costly of wars. Unfortunately, 
the movement of revolt, now one hundred and thirty years old, 
finds an easy prey in multitudes who have been encouraged to cast 
off religion and with it self-control, whose instincts are their chief 
guide, and who know not by what slow degrees, won through ~ 
infinite toil, the race of man was brought thus far on its journey 
from the physical and moral degradation into which a few years 
of Bolshevik anarchy would sink it again. It is time for the 
ancient tradition of Greek and Roman culture, of Hebrew religion, 
to put forth fresh power. There is no other escape from troubles 
in which society would be doomed to commit suicide by mutual 
- slaughter of the combatants. 

We must therefore teach that, since we aim at the Highest 
Good, there are corresponding degrees to be observed as faculties 
and capacities differ. Manual toil is honourable in its achieve- 
ment; but to make the Gibeonite who serves the Temple sole 
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priest and lawgiver would be the height of injustice. To pull 
down the ‘masters of those that know,’ setting up the ignorant 
in their stead to judge and decide, would be folly. To level the 
man of science with men who can but execute his designs with- 
out grasping their intention is an outrage. To confound the 
purely mechanical with the Fine Arts is unreason. To equate 
muscle and brain is contrary to the facts. To deny qualitative 
differences in labour itself is to run no small risk, by Draconian 
prohibitions, of ruining industry and throwing the nation back 
in the struggle for existence. Labour is man’s task, Love is 
divinely human ; to love rightly and to labour beneficently God 
has given us Reason, which assigns its duty to every class and 
bids them work together for good in the Commonwealth of 
Humanity. 
WILLIAM BaRRyY. 
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THE RIGHT TO IDLE 


Tho wealthy idler we already know well; you have created a person a 
hundred times more dangerous both to himself and others—the pauper 


idler.—Vicror Hueéo. 


* LE droit au travail, c’est la République appliquée.’ Such was 
the doctrine maintained by the French Socialists of 1848, and 
their successors alike in this and in other countries have shown 
@ persistent desire to obtain general assent to the principle that 
a democratic State is bound to find work for all its citizens, or, 
in the alternative, to furnish them with adequate means of sub- 
sistence ‘ without the taint of pauperism.’ Can the State, with 
due regard to the economic welfare and the personal morale of 
its citizens, admit this principle? Can it safely shoulder this 
vast responsibility? Can it undertake to prevent unemployment? 

Before any attempt is made to answer these questions one 
point must be not merely admitted, but emphasised. No one 
who has any knowledge of the psychology of the wage-earning 
classes can doubt that to many of those who live by the labour 
of their hands the dread of unemployment is a horrible spectre 
which haunts them throughout their adult lives. ‘This question 
of unemployment,’ said a member of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons in a recent debate (March 21, 1919), is ‘like 
a great cloud hanging over the lives of the toiling masses of this 
country.’ In the same debate Mr. Irving, the Socialist M.P. 
for Burnley, spoke of ‘ that haunting fear which has had a blight- 
ing effect upon working-class life for generations.’ Whether this 
apprehension is justified or wholly unsubstantial is a question 
which need not, for the moment, be answered. It will not be 
denied that the apprehension exists, nor that its existence con- 
stitutes in itself a serious reflection upon our social and economic 
organisation. Nor is it without significance that one of the first 
legislative projects for which the Labour Party made itself 
responsible after its success at the Polls in 1906 was a ‘ Right 
to Work Bill,’* or that the first chance given to the Labour Party 
by the ballot for private members’ Bills in the present Parliament 
was utilised by the introduction of a Bill to prevent unemploy- 


ment. 
* Unemployed Workmen Bill, February 19, 1909 (Bill 9). 
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The first French Republic was, in economic tendency, decidedly 
individualistic. It derived its inspiration not from Rousseau’s 
Discours sur l’origine de l’inégalité, but from his Contrat social. 
Yet it declared in the preamble to the Constitution of 1793 that 
public assistance is a sacred obligation and that society owes sub- 
sistence to unfortunate citizens, whether by procuring work for 
them, or by assuring the means of existence to those who are 
incapable of work. 

It is, however, to the Republic of 1848 that we must turn tor 
the classical illustration of the results on a large scale of admitting 
the principle of the droit au travail. The causes which contri- 
buted to the collapse of the July Monarchy were numerous and 
complex : the boredom engendered by the policy of the Citizen- 
King ; the reactionary tendency of Guizot’s policy abroad; the 
sorry part played by France in the Egyptian crises of 1833 and 
1840 ; the sordid failure of the Spanish marriages; the greed and 
corruption of the bourgeois oligarchy ; the dangerously narrow base 
on which the July Monarchy itself rested—unblessed by the priests 
and suspect of the people ; neither Divine nor Democratic. These 
and other causes would certainly have justified a ministerial and 
parliamentary crisis in 1848; they might possibly have involved 
the overthrow of the dynasty ; but the real driving power behind 
the Revolution of 1848 was the clamorous demand of the Parisian 
ouvriers for the ‘organisation of labour’ by the State. The hero 
of February was not the silver-tongued Lamartine, though his 
brilliant eloquence enabled the Republic to turn several awkward 
corners ; still less was he discovered in Ledru-Rollin or Crémieux 
or Garnier Pagés ; the prophet of the movement was Louis Blanc, 
its bible was the Organisation du travail ; it found its apotheosis 
in the National Workshops. 

The true significance of the February Revolution was made 
manifest by the Decrees issued by the Provisional Government 
on the 25th and 27th of February. The first, hurriedly drafted 
by Louis Blanc himself, ran as follows : 


The Provisional Government engage themselves to guarantee the exist- 
ence of the workmen by means of labour. They engage themselves to 
guarantee labour to every citizen. ’ 


But how was the guarantee to be made good, the promise to be 
fulfilled? ‘The answer was forthcoming in the Second Decree 
(February 27) : 

The Provisional Government decrees the establishment of National 


workshops. The Minister of Public Works is charged with the execution 
of the present decree. 


The sequel is familiar to every student of the history of social 
experiments: but as its successive episodes are pregnant with 
312 
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instruction for all time it may be worth while very briefly to recall 
them at a moment when in this country we seem to be nearing 
the edge of a dangerous precipice. 

It is, however, only fair to the memory of Louis Blanc to 
recall the fact that from the 28th of February there is a bifurca- 
tion in the history of the experiment in the State organisation 
of Labour. Louis Blanc himself was installed at the Palace of the 
Luxembourg as President of a Commission charged ‘to examine 
the claims of labour and to ensure the well-being of the working 
class.’ Blanc himself meant to convert this Commission into ‘a 
Labour-Parliament’ and to make it the instrument of far-reaching 
but sanely-conceived social reforms.* As a fact the Luxembourg 
Commission, in close touch with 30,000—40,000 Socialists, made 
several attempts to supersede the Provisional Government and 
to establish a Committee of Public Safety. These attempts were 
happily frustrated by the vigilance of Lamartine and his friends 
at the Hétel-dé-Ville; meanwhile, the Labour Commission pro- 
ceeded with the task of ‘organising industry.’ Few of the 
schemes discussed at the Luxembourg were actually brought to 
fruition, but one real and definite achievement does stand to the 
credit of this ‘Labour-Parliament.’ Blanc and his friends gave 
a very powerful impulse to the idea of co-operative production and 
themselves initiated several promising experiments in that direc- 
tion. These co-operative associations were established and 
worked on the principles advocated in the Organisation du Travail, 
and out of the hundred started in and after 1848, twenty were 
said to be still flourishing in 1858. 

These co-operative associations were, however, entirely inade- 


’ quate, as an immediate fulfilment of the pledge contained in the 


Decrees of the 25th and 27th of February ; nor must they be con- 
founded with the disastrous experiment of the Ateliers Nationaux 
to which the latter gave rise. On the 28th of February the 
Minister of Public Works announced that ‘on Wednesday, the 
1st of March, important operations would be organised in various 
quarters and that any workmen who wished to take part in them 
must apply to one of the Mayors of Paris, who would receive 
their applications and direct them promptly to the work-yards.’ 
But work-yards there were none. As for the ‘important opera- 
tions,’ the levelling of the Place de L’Europe occupied about 1500 
men ; 500-600 found work on the embankment of the Quai de la 
Gare; the repair of the State-road near Courbevoie employed 
another 700-800, and the Minister of War set some 6000 to work 
on the Champ-de-Mars. These jobs, however, were suitable only 


? Cf. L. Blanc, Revelations, p. 28. 
* Cf. Revelutions, p. 188, and for experiments after Blanc’s fall cf. Laveleye, 
Socialism of T'o-day, p. T3 note. 
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for navvies, and in the aggregate employed only a few thousand 

men. For unemployed artisans or clerks they were grotesquely 
unsuitable, and as a means of, relieving the prevailing distress 
they were wholly inadequate. Night after night the mairies 
throughout the city were thronged with workmen who, armed 
with official tickets entitling them to employment, had tramped 
from one end of Paris to another in search of work, and, finding 
none, returned to the mairies ‘exhausted, starving and discon- 
tented.’ What was the Government to do? Unable to translate 
into actuality the droit au travail, it felt constrained to provide 
pay without work. The mayors were consequently authorised 
to pay to every applicant 1.50 francs a day on the production of 
a ticket showing that there was no vacancy for him in the national 
works. On the works, the rate of pay was two francs a day. 
Consequently, as Emile Thomas points out : 

The workman made the following simple calculation and made it aloud : 
‘ The State gives me 30 sous for doing nothing, it pays me 40 sous when I 
work, therefore I need only work to the extent of 10 sous.’ This was logical. 
Can anyone resist the logic? The recipients of ‘ unemployment 
donation ’ have certainly shown no inclination to do so. A case 
in point was brought to the writer’s notice a few weeks ago. A 
labourer employed at 25s. a week before the war applied for rein- 
statement. His employers were only too glad to comply and 
offered a wage of 35s. a week, subsequently raised under pressure ~ 
to 45s. Even the offer of 45s. was refused by the applicant, who 
asked, with a logic not inferior to that of the Parisian ouorier, 
‘why he should be expected to work for 16s. a week?’ Secure, 
for the time, in the receipt of an out-of-work donation of 298., he 
not unnaturally preferred the life of leisure to the life of toil so 
long as the difference of remuneration was represented by a 
beggarly 16s. ! 

But to return to the fiasco of 1848. - 

The number of applicants for ‘employment’ naturally rose 
with great rapidity as soon as it was realised that for the ‘right. 
to work’ the Government was gradually substituting a ‘right to 
idle.’ The Executive was at its wit’s end. In its despair it 
accepted with avidity a suggestion made to it by a young Parisian 
chemist, Emile Thomas, upon whom it conferred the official title 
of ‘ Director of the Ateliers Nationaux.’ Established in the royal 
villa of Monceau, Thomas then proceeded to convert into a discip- 
lined army the unemployed mob. From the outset he warned his 
employers that the ultimate success of his scheme must necessarily 
depend upon the number of available ‘jobs’ being sufficient for 
the employment of the registered workmen. Organisation he 
undertook to provide; work he did not. He punctually fulfilled 
his part of the contract; but although he could organise the 
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applicants for work into quasi-military companies and squads, each 
under its appropriate officer, and thus diminish the chances of 
fraud and disorder, neither he nor anyone else could provide them 
with work. The scheme was none the less popular on that 
account. The men were originally paid at the rate of two francs 
for a ‘ working ’ day, and one and a half francs for a ‘ non-working ’ 
day. The ‘non-working’ days, as will readily be supposed, soon 
began vastly to outnumber the ‘working’ days. In less than a 
week after the opening of the offices at the Villa Monceau Thomas 
had brigaded 14,000 men ; by the middle of April 66,000 had been 
enrolled; by the end of May the enrolment had reached the 
appalling total of 125,000. Nassau Senior reckoned that, assum- 
ing that each registered workman represented a family of four 
persons, half the entire population of Paris was thus accounted 
for. This was no mean achievement, but it was not ‘ the organisa- 
tion of labour.’ It was a demonstration of the principle of the 
‘right to idle,’ not of the principle of the ‘right to work.’ There 
was little work for the Monceau army. A few men were employed 
as road-menders and navvies, and a few more were set to 
grub up the stumps of the trees which had been cut down for the 
erection of the barricades on the boulevards, and to plant young 
trees in their places. But such jobs were a mere drop in the 
ocean of unemployment, and the ateliers quickly became the laugh- 
ing stock of Paris. A workman engaged on the earthworks on 
the Champ-de-Mars was asked by a bystander: ‘ What will you 
do when this job is finished?’ ‘Ah!’ replied the man, ‘that 
will not be for a long time!’ ‘ But sooner or later it must come 
to an end,’ persisted the questioner. ‘Why, then, I suppose, 
they will set us to bottle off the Seine!’ As far as any economic 
purpose was served by the ateliers the workmen might as well 
have been set to that task from the first. 

Meanwhile the unemployed ‘army’ grew, with disastrous 
consequences to legitimate industry and increasing menace to the 
financial stability of the State. From March 17 the pay for a 
non-working day was reduced from 1.50 francs to 1 franc; but 
the reduction did not affect recruiting. One franc a day does not 
seem a tempting bait; but it was difficult to prevent duplicate 
registrations, and probably many men were enrolled in several 
brigades and drew a franc a day from each. To what end, it 
may well be asked, did the Government persist in an experiment 
so manifestly futile? ‘To this question two answers may be given. 
The first is the obvious one that it was not until after the elections ‘ 
for the National Assembly that the position of the Provisional 
Government was at all assured. Not until then dared they face 
the possibility of being obliged to repudiate the pledges contained 

« In April 1848. 
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in the Decrees of February 25 and 27. The other answer is of 
more sinister import, and is given by Louis Blanc: ‘The real 
truth is that they (the ateliers) were created for no other purpose 
than that of placing at the orders of the official adversaries of 
Socialism an army which, if need were, they might oppose to it.’ * 
And Blanc’s unequivocal allegation is to some extent supported by 
the official Report of the Commission subsequently appointed to 
investigate the whole matter : 


On pouvait prévoir dés ce moment [i.e. the establishment of the Ateliers] 
qu’une aussi vaste agglomération d’hommes deviendrait bientét une armée 
politique que les partis se disputeraient. La portion modérée du Gouverne- 
ment le sentait si bien elle-méme qu’elle voulut & différentes époques s’en 
faire un auxiliaire.* 


The result of the April elections seemed to suggest that the 
Government did not count upon the ateliers in vain. Be that as 
it may, the Government was no sooner seated firmly in the saddle 
than it decided to put an end, with all possible speed, to an experi- 
ment which had long since proved its futility for the purpose for 
which it was originally designed. Louis Blanc himself had no 
illusions on the subject. 


The national workshops were nothing more than a rabble of paupers 
whom it was enough to feed from the want of knowing how to employ them. 
. .. As the kind of labour in these workshops was utterly unproductive and 
absurd, besides being such as the greater part of them were utterly unaccus- 
tomed to, the action of the State was simply squandering the public funds; 
its money a premium upon idleness; its wages alms in disguise.’ 


Blane was, of course, a hostile witness, jealous for his own 
much more promising and more legitimate experiment, but his 
testimony is not perhaps the less valuable on that account. The 
point of view of the Government is accurately reflected by 
Lamartine : C4 


A thunder cloud was always before our eyes. It was formed by the 
Ateliers Nationaur. This army of 120,000 workpeople, the great part of 
whom were idlers and agitators, was the deposit of the misery, the laziness, 
the vagrancy, the vice, and the sedition which the flood of the revolution 
had cast up and left on its shores. The Provisional Government had 
created these ateliers as a means of temporary relief, to prevent the unem- 
ployed workpeople from plundering the rich or dying of hunger, but they 
never concealed from themselves that the day when this mass of imperious 
idlers was to be broken up, scattered over the country and employed in 
real work, must bring a change which could not be effected without resist- 
ance, without a conflict, without a formidable sedition. 


The conflict came at the end of June. The Government had 
been quietly preparing for it ever since their position had been 


5 Blanc, Revelations, p. 190. 
®° Rapport de la Commission d’Enquéte, p. 14. 
7 Revelations, p. 198. 
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assured by the frustration of the attempted coup d’ état on May 15. 
General Cavaignac was appointed Minister of War, and the regular 
troops who had been dispersed from Paris in February were 
gradually and unostentatiously brought back again until the 
Executive had at its command, in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
a reliable and disciplined army of nearly 60,000 men. Towards 
the end of May Emile Thomas received instructions that all 
unmarried workmen between the ages of 18 and 25 were to be 
invited to enlist in the regular army, and those who refused were 
to be summarily dismissed from the ateliers. Thomas protested 
against the instructions and predicted the inevitable consequence : 
but without avail. The orders were published in the Moniteur of 
June 20; on the 23rd the insurrection broke out; for three days 
the streets of Paris were a shambles, but at last, on June 26, 
General Cavaignac was able to announce to the Assembly that 
fighting was at an end and order was restored. The lesson was 
a@ severe one. Lord Normanby, then British Ambassador in 
Paris, put the total losses on both sides in killed and wounded 
at 16,000. The Republic had triumphed over the forces of 
disorder and Socialism; but in destroying Socialism it had de- 
stroyed itself. The days of June heralded the advent of the Man 
of December. 

The Luxembourg Commission and its spurious offspring the 
ateliers nationaux were involved in a common ruin. The latter 
were closed down on July 3. The Republic had been compelled 
to choose between armed insurrection and bankruptcy. It pre- 
ferred to face the former alternative and it won; but its victory 
was of the Pyrrhic order. 


.Whai is the true lesson to be derived from the history of ’48 
in Paris, from the experiment of the ateliers nationaux and the 
practical application of the doctrine of the droit au travail? Did 
the experiment fail, as is plausibly argued, because it was tried 
under conditions which forbade the possibility of success ; because 
it was controlled by people who had little or no faith in the prin- 
ciples which inspired it; or did it fail because it was based upon. 
pretensions which are fundamentally and to all time false? Con- 
temporary opinion in France was naturally inclined to severity 
of judgment. Louis Blanc’s has been already cited. The judg- 
ments of Victor Hugo and Thiers are af once more critical and 
more impartial. 


The national workshops [said Victor Hugo speaking in the Assembly] © 
have proved a disastrous experiment. The wealthy idler we already know 
well; you have created a person a hundred times more dangerous both to 
himself and others—the pauper idler. 
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It is almost incredible that despite the experience so recently and 
so disastrously gained a proposal should hdve been made to embody 
in the text of the Constitution of 1848 a State guarantee of work. 
Article 7, as originally proposed, ran: ‘The right to work is that 
which every man has to live by his work. Society ought, by the 
productive and general resources which are at its disposal, and 
which will be subsequently organised, to provide work for able- 
bodied men who cannot otherwise obtain it.’ The original draft 
was wisely rejected by the Constituent Assembly, and in place of 
the recognition of the droit au travail there was inserted a more 
general clause asserting the duty of the Republic ‘by fraternal 
assistance to assure the existence of all needy citizens, whether 
by procuring work for them within the limits of its resources, or 
by giving in the family’s default succour to those who are incapable 
of work.’ But the original proposal evoked from M.- Thiers a 
vigorous protest, which it is worth while to recall : 


To promise what is impossible is to deceive the people, and to expose 
them to the deceptions which they will afterwards revenge with their 
muskets. . .. To proclaim the right of man to labour—is not this entering 
into an absolute engagement to furnish work to those who are unemployed 
at all times and on all occasions? If this engagement can be fulfilled I 
do not oppose it; but who will here venture to affirm the possibility? I 
have reflected much on what is now called the organisation of labour (a 
newly invented word for a thing by no means novel), and I have deplored 
the imprudence with which questions were raised utterly incapable of 
solution. Can work always be ensured to the operatives? . ... Is not the 
promise to do so entering into an engagement beforehand to renew the recent 
and disastrous experiment of the national workshops? 


Will it be contended that the warning uttered by 
Thiers in 1848 has to-day lost its significance and utility? On the 
contrary, has there ever been a time since the words were first 
spoken when it was more important to recall them? Once more 
we seem within measurable distance of a general demand for the 
recognition of the right to work, or still worse, the ‘ right to idle.’ 
‘Is the State,’ asked Colonel Thorne, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, ‘ prepared to put everybody in work?’ To Colonel Thorne 
and others who hanker after the State organisation of industry, 
or even after the temporary provision of work on a large scale for 
the unemployed, I would with great respect appeal that they should - 
make a close and careful study of the experiments made in Paris 
in 1848. In response to my appeal I shall, no doubt, be referred 
to the considered opinion of very competent critics, who maintain 
that the experiment of national workshops did not get a fair trial 
in 1848. Sir Hubert Llewelyn Smith, than whom there are few 
higher authorities, seems to incline to this opinion. In his 
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Report to the Board of Trade on Agencies and Methods for dealing 
with the Unemployed (1893) he wrote : 

It should, however, be distinctly understood that the state of Paris at 

the time, the acuteness of the industrial and political crisis, the supposed 
necessity of doing something at once on a large scale for political no less 
than economic reasons, and the jealousies and intrigues of opposing parties 
both within and without the Provisional Government, were all factors in 
the situation which tended to make difficult, if not impossible, the execu- 
tion of any carefully planned scheme. 
No fair-minded person will refuse to give due weight to this con- 
tention. But do not the factors so carefully and accurately 
discriminated in Sir Hubert’s analysis of the situation as it existed 
in Paris in 1848 tend to reappear, with more or less constancy, 
just.at those critical moments when an attempt is made to revive 
the doctrine of the droit au travail? And does not the presence 
of those factors tend ‘to make difficult, if not impossible, the 
execution of any carefully planned scheme’ ? 

What is the excuse for the provision of an out-of-work donation 
on an unprecedented scale to-day? Is it not precisely ‘the acute- 
ness of the industrial and political crisis’ ? Is it not ‘the supposed 
necessity of doing something at once on a large scale for political, 
no less than economic, reasons’ that is to-day involving the 
National Exchequer in an expenditure of about 1,250,0001. a 
week, and has already * cost the country an aggregate sum of some 
12,000,000. sterling, with little prospect of immediate diminu- 
tion? From the reply given by the Minister of Labour to the 
present writer in the House of Commons on the 9th of April, it 
will be seen that out of this vast sum only 2,000,000/. has been 
paid to ex-service men, and no less than 10,000,000!. to those 
who have been in civilian employment. To the latter it would 
seem to be given without any discrimination as to the nature of 
the normal employment. In this connexion the following series 
of interrogations (House of Commons Debates, March 26) is not 
devoid of significance : 

Mr. Renwick: Is this out-of-work donation given to men, women, boys, 
and girls other than those who were employed upon munitions work ? 

‘ Yes,’ replied Sir R. Horne. ‘The reason is, as the hon. gentleman 
will readily understand, that practically the whole effort of the country 
was engaged on war work of some kind. All, therefore, whether munition 
workers or not, if thrown out of employment as a result of the Armistice, 
should have the same treatment. One is just as much entitled as the other.’ 

Mr. Renwick: Then all those who are out of employment from whatever 
cause are entitled to this donation? 

Sir R. Horne: That is so. 

A subsequent reply reminded the House that these doles, 
originally granted for a period of six months as from the 
21st of November 1918, were to be extended, as from the 21st of 


* For the four months ending March 21. Cf. reply of Sir Robert Horne 
to a question put to him by the present writer in the House of Commons April 9. 
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May 1919, for another period of six months. For this policy what 
excuse can be offered save that suggested by Sir H. Llewelyn 
Smith as a disturbing factor in the problem of 1848, ‘the acute- 
ness of the industrial and political crisis, the supposed necessity 
of doing something at once on a large scale for political no less 
than economic reasons’ ? 

' The industrial crisis is unquestionably acute. That it would 
become acute as soon as the demand for war material ceased might 
have been foreseen by anyone with a grain of intelligence, or 
might have been inferred by anyone who would have taken the 
trouble to investigate the records of British industry and com- 
merce during the period immediately succeeding the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. That a period of industrial depression and 
dislocation, short or long according to circumstances, is apt to 
follow upon a period of abnormal and artificial inflation is a 
commonplace of economic history. After Waterloo the peri 
of depression was unusually protracted. Not until 1822 did trade 
and agriculture show any definite signs of recovery. ° The causes 
which accentuated the dislocation and retarded recovery are alike 
worthy of close analysis, did space permit. Among them not the 
least important was the disturbance of the Currency owing to 
the issue of inconvertible paper and the consequent fluctuation 
of prices. That the over-issue of paper money has been responsible 
during the last two or three years for the rapid rise of prices is, 
if not undeniable, at least a tenable hypothesis, but the rise has 
been steady and practically continuous. During the last years 
of the Napoleonic wars and the first years of peace traders were 
distracted by the rapid fluctuations in the value of the currency, 
and commerce consequently became a mere gamble. The range 
in the market prices of wheat within the limits of a single year 
would be regarded as incredible by the farmer of to-day. Another 
factor was the diminishing demand from the Continent for British 
manufactured goods. . Nor did England enjoy after 1815, as she 
had for some years enjoyed before 1815, a monopoly of the carrying 
trade. High prices, low wages, a disorganised labour market, bad 
harvests, depressed agriculture, forced liquidations on an unpre- 
cedented scale, a collapse of credit, the consequent contraction 
of employment, all these things combined in conjunction with the 
obstinate refusal of any instalment of political reform on the part 
of the Government to produce a very ugly temper alike among 
the operatives in the new factories, the miners and ironfounders, 
and the rural labourers. There was machine-breaking in the 
town and rick-burning in fhe country. The objects selected for 
attack were as senseless in the one case as in the other, but precise 
economic reasoning cannot be looked for from men who are at 
once hungry and exasperated. The new machines appeared to 
be taking the bread out of the mouths of the hand-loom weavers, 
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therefore the machines must be smashed ; the landlords were pre- 
venting, by their Corn Laws, the importation of foreign wheat, 
therefore the ricks of home-grown wheat must be burnt. Nothing, 
however, added more to the general demoralisation among the 
labouring classes, particularly south of the Trent, than the reckless 
administration of the Poor Law, the supersession of the workhouse 
test, and the increasing reliance upon out-door relief. During 
the first decades of the nineteenth century pauperism was pre- 
dominantly a rural problem. By 1830 it looked as though it 
would be a neck and neck race between the poor-law reformers and 
national bankruptcy. The reformers won, and by very sharp and 
drastic treatment England was saved, if not from actual financial 
bankruptcy, at least from complete social demoralisation. 

Our digestions are less robust than those of our forefathers. 
They could stomach without difficulty large doses of out-door 
relief ; a person in receipt of such relief was sans phrase a pauper. 
Doles must now be refined and peptonised lest they should dis- 
agree with over-sensitive digestions. Out-door relief has given 
place to bread-subsidies and out-of-work donations ; and the dona- 
tion carries with it no taint of pauperism. Nor, to be candid, 
is there, in many cases, the slightest reason why it should. The 
‘donation ’’ was not conceded to a clamorous demand; it was the 
spontaneous offer of a benevolent and grateful Government. None 
the less does it involve an alarming charge upon the public 
Exchequer ; none the less is it causing widespread demoralisation 
and very seriously retarding the restoration of normal conditions 
in commerce and industry. 

The offer of the donation in November last was, I submit, 
partly the result of ill-preparedness for peace ; partly the outcome 
of panic, and partly perhaps of political calculation; but most 
of all, I suspect that it was the fruit of that spirit of reckless 
sentimentality which has been in part the cause and in part the 
result of an overgrown and ill-controlled bureaucracy. It has 
been frequently observed that the result of the General Election 
afforded conclusive proof of the essential sanity and soundness of 
the British electorate. I should be the last to dispute the truth 
of that proposition. But to what purpose does the electorate 
- return a House of Commons endowed with high virtue and con- 
spicuous wisdom, if the House of Commons cannot effect a whole- 
sale clearance of the vast army of officials in whose hands 
is vested to-day the actual administration of affairs? We have 
been informed on the very highest authority® that neither the 
House of Commons nor the Treasury can exercise any real control 
over national expenditure, nor, we must suppose, over national 


* Cf. opinions of ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer. and others ap. Ninth 
Report of the Select Committee on’ National Expenditure (Session 1918). 
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policy—since expenditure and policy are inextricably interwoven. 
Nothing, according to the same authorities, can effect economy 
save continuous control and supervision within the Departments. 
That being so, it follows that it is a matter of the highest concern 
to the taxpayers that the higher officials within the Departments 
should be men imbued with the old Civil-Service tradition of 
economy. Is that any longer the case? Have the traditions of 
the old Service been handed on to the new men who have, to so 
large an extent, been called in to staff the new Departments? The 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Munitions, or Supply, the 
Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Reconstruction, and others— 
there is no question as to their zeal—can the public feel any assur- 
ance that their financial discretion is at all proportioned to it? 

What happens under the new bureaucratic régime? A Depart- 
ment decrees that there shall, for example, be an out-of-work dona- 
tion on a generous scale—a scale in many cases ridiculously 
generous, in others grotesquely inadequate—and for an extended 
period. The House of Commons is faced by two alternatives : 
either to ratify a fait accompli of which it may or may not approve ; 
or to repudiate an obligation contracted by an over-zealous Depart- 
ment, too lightly controlled by a harassed Treasury and a war- 
weary Cabinet. Abuses creep into the administration of the dole 
and rapidly multiply. The Minister of Labour has himself 
admitted it, and has made an appeal for information which will 
enable him to check them. ‘ I am aware,’ he said on the 26th of 
March, ‘ that there are cases in which the unemployment donation 
is abused. I should be grateful to every member of the House 
who would bring before my notice cases in which that is being 
done.’ And again: ‘ Reports have reached the Department that 
applicants for out-of-work donation have refused offers of employ- 
ment. . . . It is very desirable that employers should furnish the 
Department with particulars of such cases.’ It is indeed; and it 
is not less desirable that the Department should be at pains to dis- 
cover such particulars before the Donation is in the first instance 
granted. For what are the consequences of lax administration? 
They would appear to be reacting disastrously upon the hoped-for 
revival of trade ; upon the national finances and upon the morale 
of the individual recipient. 

As to the strain upon national resources nothing further need 
be said. We have it, upon authority, that the present cost of 
the donation is at the rate of 60-65,000,0001. per annum. But 
serious as this is, it is probably the least serious of the evils involved 
in this crazy experiment. Far more fatal are the consequences 
to commerce and industry. On every hand it is recognised that 
the one thing needful to expedite and facilitate a trade-revival 
is to get back : as quickly as possible to normal working conditions: 
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It is not suggested that the out-of-work donation is the only or 
the most serious obstacle to such a restoration. The reasons for 
hesitation and nervousness on the part both of employers and 
employés are numerous and complex. Continued Government 
restrictions upon exports and imports; the uncertainties of the 
monetary situation ; difficulties attendant upon the adjustment of 
the foreign exchanges ; the severity of the competition apprehended 
and actually felt from countries which, like Japan and the United 
States, have been relatively little affected by the War ; apprehen- 
sion on the part of labour lest the pledge as to the restoration of 
trade-union regulations should not be fulfilled au pied de la lettre ; 
similar apprehension on the part of employers lest high wages, 
combined with restriction of output, should render production 
unremunerative : all these and many other factors have been and 
are operating to the detriment of a commercial revival, It cannot, 
however, be denied that not the least important among the causes 
which are deterring the directors of industry from boldly embark- 
ing upon fresh enterprises is the uncertainty of the labour situa- 
tion. That uncertainty has unquestionably been accentuated and 
prolonged by the reckless administration of charitable doles on 
an unprecedented scale. For, under whatever name, charitable 
doles they are. 

After the War the whole nation badly needed a holiday. That 
such a holiday should be given at the public expense to those who 
had been subjected to exceptional strain and who, by the cessation 
of the demand for munitions of war, were suddenly thrown out 
of work, was reasonable and desirable. A month, or at most two 
months, should have amply sufficed to satisfy the claims not only 
of justice, but of humanity and generosity. That the holiday 
should be prolonged for six months, still more for twelve, is at 
once demoralising to the individual and injurious to the economic 
interests of the community. Let it be said emphatically that 
these reflections are not intended to apply to ex-Service men or 
women, but solely to the civil recipients of relief. Of the latter, 
most have been in receipt of exceptionally high wages, out of 
which considerable savings ought to have been accumulated against 
the rainy day which even the least provident must have foreseen. 
To relieve from the consequences of improvidence those who spent 
their earnings up to the hilt, and obstinately refused to look ahead, 
is simply to put a premium upon extravagance and to discourage 
that virtue which is of all virtues the least appreciated in a demo- 
cratic community—the virtue of thrift. Louis Blanc’s attitude 
on this question has powerfully influenced his disciples. 

Thrift in itself [he writes in the Organisation du Travail] is an excellent 


thing; but in an individualistic society it engenders egotism, it competes 
with charity, it imperceptibly dries up in the best natures the sources of 
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benevolence, and replaces by a greedy satisfaction the sacred poetry of 
well-doing. : 

The lesson has gone home. ‘Thrift, so the gospel of to-day runs, 
is at best an unsocial virtue and too often a despicable vice. *That 
it may degenerate into a vice as regards the individual may be 
readily admitted ; but a personal vice may be a social virtue. Exces- 
sive thrift may gravely injure individual character ; it can hardly 
fail, under modern conditions, to benefit the community. Any- 
way, we need be in little concern as to the danger in England ; 
it is not a vice to which the Englishman is prone. If ever there 
was a time when it was necessary and should have been easy to 
inculcate this unfamiliar virtue it was during the last few years. 
The War Savings Associations have done admirable work in this 
direction ; and no effort should have been spared by the Govern- 
ment not only to encourage their activities but to enforce the 
lessons they have taught. 

There is grave reason to apprehend that the creation of a vast 
army of idlers, becoming more and more inured as week follows 
week to the otium sine dignitate attained by the receipt of reiter- 
ated doles, may undermine much of the good wrought by the 
devoted labours of the War Savings Associations. Quod Di aver- 
tant. To avert widespread social demoralisation and to curtail 
financial extravagance there is need of instant and unceasing vigi- 
lance. The House of Commons is slowly, it would seem, awaken- 
ing to the urgency and gravity of the problem created by the 
impulsive and uninformed benevolence of the Executive. But the 
House of Commons will and can do little save under pressure con- 
tinuously exercised from the outside. It is the main purpose of 
this article to evoke and stimulate that pressure lest there should 
be surreptitiously enshrined among the precepts of administration 
in this country, not only the ‘right to work,’ but the ‘right to 
idle.’ 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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LIS CIVILISATION COMMITTING SUICIDE? 


GIBBON, in a famous passage at the end of the fourth volume of 
his Decline and Fall, examines the possibility that civilisation 
may once again be submerged as it was when the barbarians 
overran the Roman Empire. He decides against it; but his 
arguments fail to convince because most of them are irrelevant 
to contemporary conditions. His speculations were dominated 
and limited by the subject in which he had soaked himself; and 
he could conceive of no destructive forces other than those which 
his narrative had reviewed. 

A fresh incursion of barbarians was, in short, the only peril 
to civilisation which Gibbon contemplated; and he found two 
reasons—plausible enough as far as they went—for making light 
of it. In the first place, the barbarians who remained were too 


few to be formidable ; in the second place, they could make them- 
selves formidable only by embracing civilisation. 


Before they can conquer [he wrote] they must cease to be barbarous. 
Their gradual advances in the science of war would always be accompanied, 
as we may learn from the example of Russia, with a proportionable 
improvement in the arts of peace and civil policy; and they themselves 
must deserve a place among the polished nations whom they subdue. 


The light-hearted citation of ‘the example of Russia’ in this 
connexion is a glaring proof of Gibbon’s limitations as a prophet. 
He would doubtless have ridiculed as a dreamer anyone who 
predicted that the Russia of Catherine the Great would evolve 
into the Russia of Lenin and Trotsky. Yet his contention was 
so reasonable and so nearly true that the recent war only just 
missed furnishing an illustration of its truth. The Prussians 
were developed barbarians who had mastered the material arts 
of civilisation before they made their bid for conquest. If, there- 
fore, they had been victorious, their victory would not have 
destroyed civilisation in Gibbon’s sense. It would, indeed, have 
given it a new and odious complexion, but it would not have 
wiped it out. The social fabric would have remained, unaltered 
in most of its externals ; and it is tempting to draw the inference 
that, as even the desperate assault from which we have just 
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escaped would not have been fatal to civilisation, civilisation 
is safe for evermore. 

But the inference would be unsound. So far from being 
safe for evermore, civilisation cannot be regarded as safe even 
in the immediate future. The danger that civilisation might be 
destroyed by violent assault from without, in so far as it was 
not illusory, has been averted, and is unlikely to recur. Gibbon, 
in the light of the facts before him, was quite justified in dis- 
missing it. But there is another danger, not apparently suspected 
by Gibbon, arising out of the conditions set up by the assault 
among both assailants and assailed. Civilisation may perish 
from other causes besides violence, just as a man may die else- 
where than on the field of battle; and the present danger comes 
from the fermentation of disintegrating forces visibly at work in . 
the midst of the civilised countries themselves. It cannot even 
be said that the menace is remote and the danger signal a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. The cloud is black, and large, and 
near, and is approaching rapidly. 

The danger is mixed and due to various interlocked and inter- 
acting forces—moral, physical, psychological, and economic. 
Human desires have been artificially stimulated during a time 
of scarcity. The longing for rest coincides with the need for 
work. Fierce passions have been unchained, and have not been 
arrested because they have suddenly been deprived of their outlet. 
Preachers are abroad proclaiming that the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes by violence. And all this not in one country only but 
throughout the world. It is a pretty tangle, and one could easily 
decorate it with rhetorical antitheses; but it will be more to the 
point first to state the problem as an economic one, and then to 
show how the smooth solution of it is hampered by the loose 
utterances of public men and the menacing psychology of 
organised labour. 

Economically, the position is quite simple. The War has 
been a period not only of unprecedented destruction but also of 
intensive consumption; and it has further entailed, even in 
countries remote from the scene of hostilities, a notable diversion 
of labour from productive to unproductive channels. As a con- 
sequence, in spite of certain surpluses locally accumulated—wool, 
in Australasia, for instance, and coffee in Brazil—the world, as 
a whole, has depleted its stocks of necessary things. There is 
a general scarcity—in places a distressing and alarming scarcity 
—of food, fat, fodder, fuel, clothes, lubricants, tools, machinery, 
and raw material. Moreover, there is a special dearth of capital 
—of the instruments, that is to say, for rapidly replacing the 
wealth which has been destroyed ; and the countries standing in 
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direst need of imports are precisely those least capable of paying 
for them by exports. 

On the face of it, the remedy would seem to be as obvious as 
the evil. Having got ourselves into a quandary by consuming 
more than we have produced, we must get ourselves out of it by 
producing more than we consume—and by producing, first of 
all, in the greatest possible quantity, those things which are 
most urgently needed for the reconstitution and augmentation 
of our productive capacity. That is the one straightforward way 
out of the mess; and that is what that blessed word ‘recon- 
struction’ ought to mean. It may be, indeed, that there lurks 
in the mind of some statesman somewhere a vague idea that 
that is what it does mean and must be made to mean; but that 
is not the interpretation commonly put upon it by popular orators, 
labour agitators, breezy bishops, lyrical leader-writers, and other 
people to whom public opinion looks for guidance. 

These people, throughout the War and in the course of the 
General Election which succeeded it, have ‘doped’ labour with 
soothing phrases and promises impossible of fulfilment. They 
have not ventured to tell them that as, while the War was in 
progress, capital was destroyed and the effect of its destruction 
masked by the creation of currency, the process would have to 
be reversed in order that prosperity might be recovered. They 
have told them instead that there could be no question of returning 
to ‘ pre-war conditions’ but that a ‘better life’ would have to 
be contrived for everyone as soon as the restoration of peace 
removed the need for unremittingly strenuous exertion. That 
has been the note not only of the Berne Conference but also of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s electioneering speeches and of the various 
appeals addressed, from time to time, to labouring men by their 
own leaders—their cautious leaders like Mr. J. H. Thomas, no 
less than their advanced and pugnacious leaders like Mr. Smillie 
and Mr. Philip Snowden. Contradiction has come only from 
solitary voices crying in the wilderness. 

Perhaps that was inevitable. Perhaps it was necessary to 
dope the workers in order to get them to work. Perhaps it was 
necessary to mask the destruction of capital by the creation of 
currency in order to dispel alarm and maintain efficiency. 
Exceptional measures have often to be taken in time of emergency. 
The time is now coming, however, when we shall have to unmask 
the facts, and face them, asking ourselves what this universal 
demand for ‘ better conditions’ and‘an A1 instead of a C3 life’ 
really means, and whither it is threatening to lead us. And, in 
order to get at the real meaning, we must be careful to distinguish 
between the trimmings and the essentials. 
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The trimmings are such things as Whitley Councils, Works’ 
Committees, and the recognition of shop stewards : useful devices, 
it may be, for the prevention of industrial friction, and for securing 
the workman more say than he has hitherto had in the internal 
regulation of factories, but not regarded by the working classes 
themselves as anything more than mere machinery for the attain- 
ment of the ‘better life’ aforesaid. And that better life merely 
means, when one comes to analyse. it, working less hard, and 
consuming more commodities. 

The definition is not put forward in any spirit of cynicism. 
One might rack one’s brains all day and fail to find any other 
definition which covers the facts; and indeed it is a definition 
directly deducible from the demands put forward by a long series 
of organised trades. The miners have been absolutely frank 
about it. They have openly said, through the mouth of Mr. 
Smillie, that they want and mean to do less work and to receive 
more remuneration than they did before the War ; Mr. Snowden’s 
demand for ‘an A1 instead of a C3 life’ puts the same point 
metaphorically ; and if the other workers have, as a rule, been 
less arrogantly explicit, an identical expectation has been implied 
in the recent strikes for a shorter working week at Belfast and on 
the Clyde, and in the recurrent demands that wages shall periodi- 
cally be raised ‘to meet the increased cost of living.’ 

We may take it, therefore, that the definition stands. At a 
time, that is to say, when the world, as a result of the abnormal 
conditions created by the War, can be restored to stable equilibrium 
only by increased production coupled with diminished consump- 
tion, labour, in one trade after another, insists that there shall 
be diminished production concurrently with increased consump- 
tion. It insists, in other words, that the economic trend natural 
to a state of war shall be artificially perpetuated in time of peace ; 
that reconstruction shall be interpreted to mean redistribution ; 
and that the consequences of that policy shall continue to be 
masked by a further inflation of the currency. But that mask, 
if not lifted, must, in the end, fall off and reveal the truth; and 
the obvious truth is that the methods followed are causes bound, 
within a measurable time, to produce two effects: a continued 
diminution of the stock of commodities which everyone desires, 
and a continued intensification of the scramble for fhem. And 
that way lies red ruin. 

In England, indeed, there are, at the moment, certain counter- 
balancing facts which enable us to hold the danger at arm’s length 
and persuade ourselves that it is remote if not imaginary. The 
machinery of control has checked the excessive consumption of 
essential commodities which the inflation of the currency 
encouraged. Our great shipping resources have given us obvious 
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advantages over our neighbours in the satisfaction of our 
immediate needs; and we have been able to rely upon credit 
instead of exports in a number of important neutral markets. 
But in none of these safeguards is there any element of per- 
manence. Control is going and may soon have gone. Shipping 
facilities will be a broken reed if we cannot pay for the goods which 
the ships are to convey to our shores. Credit will be exhausted 
when the stream of exports dries up. When that happens, we 
shall realise that we have been substituting currency for the capital 
which we have devoured and are devouring. Whether we shall 
be able to check the process when we realise it is another question, 
the answer to which may depend not only upon the operation of 
economic laws but also upon the temper in which the discovery 
finds us. 

There, at all events, the danger lies: in the substitution for 
dull and patient production of an exciting scramble to obtain 
possession of the dwindling stock of commodities already produced. 
In that storm, if it should rage fiercely enough, civilisation may 
well founder ; and anyone who seeks a concrete example of the risk 
which civilisation runs when it is swept round in such a whir!l- 
pool has only to study the present state of Russia. 

The things which most impress the imagination in contem- 
porary Russia are the wild theories, the fierce fanaticisms, the 
class war, the executions, and the massacres. They represent 
the spectacular side of the Revolution, and they have their great 
importance as both causes and effects—acting, reacting, and inter- 
acting ; but the governing factor is the vicious economic circle— 
@ narrowing circle converging on an abyss—in which Russia is 
now revolving. But for the economic factor, the extravagances 
might have died down, the fanaticisms have burnt themselves 
out, and order have’ been reborn in the midst of chaos, just as 
students of human nature and the history of revolutions predicted. 
In consequence of that factor, events have run, and are now 
running, a widely different course. 

Russia, only a little while ago, was a rich country mainly 
inhabited by poor people, needing few imports, not only capable 
of producing but actually producing, within its own borders, a 
superabundance of the prime necessaries of life. Though the 
War had checked production and eaten into accumulated stocks, 
that superabundance was still there when the revolution broke 
out; the widespread distress was mainly due to difficulties of 
distribution. The poor people themselves were full of fight, and 
yét tired of fighting—sick to death of military adventure, but 
quite ready for lawless violence. It was first whispered to them 
insidiously, and then shouted to them from the house-tops, that 
they might all have a better life if only they would break off the 
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War and devote their energies to seizing and distributing the 
wealth which lay ready to their hands but was monopolised by 
capitalists and landlords. 

They acted on the suggestion. The landlords and the 
capitalists disappeared—murdered or driven into exile ; the aristo- 
crats who survived but did not get away were reduced to working 
as waiters or scavengers, or hawking newspapers in the streets. 
Yet the masses of the people not only remained poor but became 
poorer. Popular opinion insisted that the printing press was an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth. The country was flooded with 
paper roubles, and every man’s pocket was stuffed with them ; 
but those paper roubles diminished in value faster than they 
increased in number, for the excellent and overpowering reason 
that output, both agricultural and industrial, declined rapidly 
towards vanishing point. First, the output of the factories ceased 
in an orgy of weil-remunerated idleness ; and then the agricultural 
output ceased because the peasants found that they could buy 
nothing useful with the paper which was pressed upon them in 
exchange ior their grain and livestock. ‘l'hen the scramble began. 
Roving bands from the towns went through the country, searching 
for hidden stores of food, and commandeering them. in spite 
of cunning concealment, they discovered a good deal; in spite 
of sporadic resistance, they carried most of it away. But that 
was only a temporary makeshift, not a solution of the problem. 
Appropriation still further discouraged production ; and the goods 
appropriated did not. sutlice to go round. On the top, thereiore, 
of the fight for food between the town and the country there 
supervened a further scramble among different sections of the 
town communities. Food control became a weapon in the class 
war, and an instrument of terrorist propagandism. Different - 
rations were assigned to different groups of citizens in accordance 
with the favour which they found, or failed to find, in the eyes 
of the new possessing classes. The eyes of the amenable swelled 
out with fatness; opponents were starved on scraps of herring, 
supplemented by any oddments of food which they could pick up 
out of the dustbins of a promoted proletariat. Above all, a large 
revolutionary army was recruited on the principle that those only 
who did the bidding of the “Revolutionary High Command could 
be allowed to satisfy their appetites at a time of famine. 

That is the present condition; and it is quite clear that it 
cannot last and is more likely to get worse than to get better. 
The revolutionists may have started with the doctrine that ‘ He 
that will not work neither shall he eat’ ; but they have now left 
it far behind them. The substituted maxim—almost avowed and 
consistently acted upon—is ‘He that will not fight neither shall 
he eat—or, at all events, he shall never get anything remotely 
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resembling a square meal.’ But fighting is equally unproductive 
labour whether a country is nominally at war or nominally at 
peace; and production, by men permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of their labour, is the only thing which can arrest the scramble 
and avert the impending famine. 

Save for the favoured few, indeed, the day of famine has 
already arrived in Russia, together with other concurrent and con- 
sequential evils. Pestilence, which strikes, like Germany, ‘at 
her hour,’ is the invariable attendant of famine; and disease is 
already winnowing a population which hunger is now reported 
to be impelling to cannibalism. At the same time, we read, as 
we might expect, of cities emptied of their inhabitants because 
they cannot be fed, of a free rein being given to the passions of 
the brute in man—organised rape superimposed upon organised 
robbery, and styled ‘the nationalisation of women ’—of the taxa- 
tion of public worship as a kind of entertainment comparable with 
comic opera and picture shows, and of mass massacres of the 
clergy who try to save civilisation by their spiritual influence, and 
of the educated classes whose knowledge and intelligence are 
essential to any hopeful scheme of social reconstruction. 

It is, in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, ‘the end of all’—an end 
which, as one feels pretty safe in saying, hardly anyone in Russia 
really wants, but an end which looms visibly- nearer as the days 
pass, because the economic débdcle has set in motion forces too 
strong for either the native sense of the multitude or the wisdom 
of statesmen to control. In Russia, in short, civilisation 1s 
perishing under our eyes.in the passionate scramble which the 
economic confusion has caused; and it is idle for us to turn our 
backs on the spectacle with pharisaic indifference, saying ‘ Ah, 
well. All this is very sad; but it only concerns the Russians— 
it is no affair of ours. We have only to encircle the country with 
a sanitary cordon, and leave it to die or recover.’ The contagion 
of epidemics has a way of over-running sanitary cordons; and 
just as the Plague and the Black Death used, in the old days, to 
originate in Russia and infect the West, so may economic pesti- 
lences, with their concomitant moral evils, leap frontiers and find 
congenial soil in apparently healthy centres. 

In the present case, one hesitates to say whether the disease 
has passed through the sanitary cordon or has sprung up spon- 
taneously behind it in distinct nidi of infection. Either statement 
would contain more than a germ of truth. 

The Bolshevists are anxious to spread the precepts and practice 
of Bolshevism not only because they are fanatics who take 
themselves seriously ; they are also impelled to spread it by the 
instinct of self-preservation. As the stock of good things for the 
monopoly of which they have been scrambling is consumed and 
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not replaced, they need to extend the area over which it is possible 
for them to scramble; and the conditions unfortunately favour 
them. Some of the adjacent countries are too weak effectively 
to resist their intrusion. In others, the devastating effects of war 
have set up a state of things very similar to that which gave 
them their opportunity at home; and in these countries they 
find a party ready to welcome them—ready, that is to say, to 
accept their help in starting the scramble in the hope of gratifying 
grudges against their own landlords and capitalists and obtaining 
a lion’s share of to-day’s loot without taking thought for the 
morrow. 

One can easily run through a list of the countries thus 
imperilled. Hungary and Bavaria are now Bolshevist. 
Finland went Bolshevist for a season, would have been 
Bolshevist now had it not been for the White Terror inaugurated 
by the German machine-guns, and would probably go Bolshevist 
again if the bourgeois in possession showed any lack of vigilance. 
The Ukraine was a granary marked out for pillage, and the Bol- 
shevists are pillaging it. Riga was lately handed over to the 
Bolshevists ; and Esthonia is resisting them with her back to the 
sea and defection in the camp. Will Poland go Bolshevist? is 
a question which statesmen are earnestly asking each other. In 
Czecho-Slovakia, a certain Bolshevist named Muna openly aspires 
to the réle of Lenin, and is still at large,—the Prime Minister 
admitting that his tenets will infallibly gain ground unless food 
is poured into the country. There are disconcerting rumours 
about the stability of things even in Rumania ; while the German 
Spartacists, if not the brothers of the Bolshevists, are, at least, 
their first cousins. 

So much for the direct influence visibly radiating from the 
Mecca of the anarchist world. It would be, if an awkward, still 
a manageable phenomenon if we could see anywhere on the map 
a barrier behind which real reconstruction was proceeding and 
men were united in their resolve to produce faster than they con- 
sume instead of contending for the privilege of consuming more 
than they produce. Unhappily that is what one fails to see. 
Bolshevist excesses are, indeed, repudiated everywhere; but, at 
the same time, the drift towards the economic conditions which 
brought about those excesses is everywhere perceptible. Every- 
where, that is to say, currency is being created faster than capital, 
production is delayed while consumption is accelerated, and the 
scramble is becoming more intense and hot-tempered. 

Tt is a condition which would right itself if it were local, just 
as an isolated fire burns itself out or.is extinguished with the help 
of its neighbours’ fire-brigades. The danger lies in the fact that 
it is universal, though not yet everywhere equally acute, that the 
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scramble in any one country augments the difficulties of every 
other country, and that the spectacle with which we are threatened 
is that of an international scramble complicated by sectional 
scrambles within the several nations. 

The poorer countries need the help of the richer countries, 
which are themselves considerably less rich than they were five 
years ago. They need that help instantly and urgently, and they 
are not in a position to pay for it. It cannot; therefore, be ren- 
dered as a normal business transaction, entailing only the normal 
risks and promising a normal profit. The rendering of it will, 
on the contrary, involve self-denial on the part of people who 
show, to put it mildly, no overwhelming disposition to deny them- 
selves,—a difficulty of which one got an inkling the other day, 
when President Wilson made his proposal to stop the spread of 

‘ Bolshevism by supplying Germany with foods and fats. 

That proposal was instantly met by a loud uproar in France. 
‘We also,’ said the French, ‘are in sore need of fats and foods. 
Look at the cost of living. If fats and foods are available, let 
them be put on the French market in order that prices may fall. 
If there is scarcity, the Germans, who caused all the trouble, are 
the people who should go short.’ It is a reasonable argument ; 
but unfortunately it touches only the fringe of the problem. Ger- 
many is not the only destitute country, or even the country in 
which destitution is gravest. Our allies, as well as our enemies, 
are hungry; some of them are still hungrier than the Germans. 
For the provisioning of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Italy, no less than for the provisioning of Germany 
and Austria, self-denial will be called for; and the passing on of 
the superfluous rations of the British Army is only a temporary 
substitute therefor. In the end, the countries which have none 
too much will have to decide whether they are willing to do with 
still less in order to save the countries which have next to nothing. 
Will they consent to do it? 

Consent in principle will, no doubt, be readily accorded by 
the rulers; but the translation of principle into detail will be a 
severe test of national unselfishness when the extent of the demand 
of Allied appetites is made known. The demand will certainly 
be heavier, and last longer, than the average rationed citizen 
expects; and as the average citizen’s prime concern, at the 
moment, is to increase his rations, it is hard to take a ¢heerful 
view of the prospect. The very man who, under stress, would, 
as a matter of course, share his last crust with a comrade, may 
be the very soul of selfishness when driving a bargain, fearing ,— 
not always without reason—that unfair advantage may be taken 
of him if he is not. Yet if there should be no response to the 
coming call for self-sacrifice in the interest of suffering communi- 
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ties, those suffering communities will inevitably be caught in the 
swirl of the economic maelstrom, and the area of peril for civilisa- 
tion will steadily expand. 

Serious, however, as is the menace of the international 
scramble, that of the sectional scramble within the nations may 
prove to be more rapidly fruitful of evil conséquences. Ostensibly 
the movement of the moment is an attempt to divert into the 
pockets of labour a larger share of the profits of industry which 
at present enrich the capitalist; ostensibly that also was the 
starting-point in Russia. In reality, however, here, as in Russia 
—here, perhaps, even more visibly than in Russia—the various 
sections of the community are preying on each other. If the miner 
is to receive higher wages for extracting less coal, he can do so 
only at the cost of everyone who burns coal or uses any commodity 
for the making of which coal is required. These workers, there- 
fore, will be presented with just as good a case as the miners had 
for an advance of wages to meet the increased cost of living which 
the concession to the miners has brought about. If they, in their 
turn, get what they want, the miners will find that they are no 
better off than before, and will feel warranted in preferring a 
supplementary claim and holding society to ransom until it is 
satisfied. And so on ad infinitum. 

Nor is it merely a case of a duel between the coal miners and 
the rest of us. If that were all, common sense would come to 
the rescue and a modus vivendi would be found. But the matter 
is far more complicated than that. The demand for the instan- 
taneous introduction of ‘better conditions’—that is to say, for 
more money and less work—originates in many quarters simul- 
taneously ; and from each quarter comes the threat that essential 
labour will be withheld unless the monopolists are granted their 
own terms for it. We are engaged, in short, not in an economic 
duel, but in an economic rough-and-tumble, which is of the very 
essence of anarchy, made more dangerous alike by the perfection 
and by the looseness of labour organisation. The trade unions are, 
on the one hand, so compact that they actually can throw society 
into confusion by their lightning strikes; but they are, on the 
other hand, so ill-disciplined that they are apt, at any moment, 
to throw over their leaders and repudiate agreements duly signed 
on their behalf. 

In so far as the fight is a battle of the poor against the rich, 
one may have a good deal of sympathy with them. A rich man— 
or a rich woman, for that matter—battening in idleness on 
unearned increment is a proper object of derision at a time when 
the national means are narrowed. Thanks to unscrupulous pro- 
fiteering, there are far too many of them about; and one could 
make out a good case not merely for giving the State the right 
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to spend most of their incomes for them but also for bringing 
them under the provisions of some stringent anti-loafing law. But 
that is not the point at issue here, because that is not the goal 
at which the present effort of organised labour is directed. 

It may be true that the general level of wellbeing could be 
increased by cancélling the War Bonds held by wealthy 
individuals, by compelling rich men to turn to and help build the 
houses which the poor require, and by insisting that rich women, 
if able-bodied, shall stand at wash-tuhs or qualify themselves to 
act as district nurses. It may be so, though the view is hotly 
contested in a good many competent quarters: there is, at all 
events, nothing in such a policy directly and obviously tending 
to the diminution of the world’s remaining stock of wealth. But 
it is clear that the desired objective cannot be attained, or even 
approached, by charging every member of the community more 
for the services which the other members render. That process 
can produce only the transitory illusion of wellbeing enjoyed by 
the spendthrift who lives on his capital. The illusion may last 
as long as the capital lasts, or as long as foreign credit lasts ; but 
then there is bound to be a sorrowful and catastrophic awakening. 

Practically the whole world has been squandering its capital, 
and masking the extravagance by the inflation of the currency, 
for years; practically the whole world is still doing so. The 
difference between the cases of the various countries is simply 
this : that some of them possessed more capital than others when 
the orgy of squandering began, and that the rake’s progress has 
been more rapid in some of them than in others. Consequently 
the crisis has come, and will come, sooner in some countries than 
in others; and the more fortunate countries can now observe, as 
spectators, the tragic effects upon the lives of neighbours, less 
happily situated, of causes which are also operating, albeit as 
yet in a less spectacular manner, within their own borders. 

The case of Russia has already been passed in review ; and the 
cases of the States adjoining Russia have been glanced at. The 
case of Germany, as surveyed in the Report of the recent British 
Mission, is neither less instructive nor less alarming. It is 
specifically stated, in that Report, that ‘the country is living on 
its capital as regards food supplies’ ; and details are given, show- 
ing that that capital is near exhaustion. As it is added that 
industry is stagnant, and that the number of unemployed persons, 
in Berlin alone, is increasing at the rate of 5000 a day, we are 
bound to conclude that the country is living on its capital stocks 
of other commodities also. Whence the conclusion that ‘famine 
or Bolshevism, probably both, will ensue before the next harvest, 
if help from outside is not forthcoming.’ And that help, be it 
further observed, can be given only by countries which are also 
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living on their capital, though they have not yet dipped so deeply 
into it; which is to say that their choice lies between permitting 
a further European area to be given over to Bolshevism and con- 
senting to the intensification, at home, of the conditions which 
make for Bolshevism. 

It is a bad business—how bad we shall realise when we are 
presented with an estimate of the amount of food and other things 
required for the stemming of the Bolshevist tide in a vast territory 
in which milch cows, draught oxen, and breeding stock are being 
slaughtered, the seed which ought to be reserved for next year’s 
harvest is being eaten, and curtains and bed and table linen are 
being cut up for clothes. When we get that estimate, we shall 
perceive that the hour of the scramble has at last arrived; and 
we shall know, soon afterwards, whether it is to be an international 
scramble, amounting, in effect, to a renewal of the state of war, 
or an internal scramble conducted by individuals and groups within 

_ the countries called upon to relieve the necessities of those whom 
the economic disaster has already overtaken. Probably it will 
be a case of the two scrambles proceeding simultaneously, each 
aggravating the other, and both becoming more ferocious as they 
become more intense, with results of which the example of Russia 
warns us. 

That the results here will be quite identical with those which 
we see in Russia need not, of course, be argued. Both the temper of 
the people and the initial conditions are different. The soil is 
not prepared for class war as it was in Russia, where bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, unlinked by any intervening social grades, faced 
each other, from the first day of the outbreak, in the savage temper 
of hereditary enemies. That difference, for what it may be worth, 
is to our advantage ; but it would not be wise to press the point 
too far. The German social structure is very similar to ours; 
and the German temperament has never been regarded as 
anarchical. The sober classes in Germany have, therefore, been 
putting up a stout fight against disintegrating influences. Yet 
those disintegrating influences become daily more influential ; and 
the German news daily offers some fresh proof that hunger is the 
parent of violence and reckless social experiment. Hungry men 
are seldom wise men, and are generally bad men; and there is 
no evidence that any national character is so firm that it can 
withstand the despair engendered by severe and apparently 
irremediable economic straits. 

Blame, in the matter, is difficult to locate. What is happening 
is due less to the conscious action of individuals than to the 
instinctive action of masses. If one did not mind mixing metaphors 

. one might say that the psychology of the crowd has got the bit 

in its teeth, and is galloping headlong towards the gulf; but no 
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doubt’ a more restrained and concrete phraseology will be more 
eiiective. And the concrete fact on which it is essential to lay 
hold is this: that the present danger to civilisation is not due 
to the extravagant doctrines of a few philosophic maniacs, but 
is primarily an economic danger, and secondarily a danger arising 
out of that temper of egoism which, always inherent in human 
nature, is now aggravated at once by emotional revolt against 
war conditions and by the passions which the fury of war has 
stirred. 

The world is living on its capital—not of cash but of com- 
modities : part of it because that is the only way in which it 
can live at all; the rest of it because it is in a hurry to live better 
than of old. ‘The more prosperous part of the world does not 
realise what it is doing : partly because its eyes have been blinded 
by the inflation of the currency; partly because the task which 
it has set itself is that of compelling profiteers to disgorge. Mean- 
while it dances and makes merry, as they did in the days before . 
the Flood—in the hungry countries no less than in the countries 
which have not yet begun to know hunger; and meanwhile also 
the stock of capital approaches exhaustion and the day of the 
scramble draws nearer. And that is the end of civilisation. 

Civilisation may not depend upon capitalists—probably it does 
not; but it does most certainly depend upon capital in the sense 
of a stock of commodities, held somewhere, sufficient to go round, 
and capable of employment for the creation of fresh wealth. In 
a state of society in which the stock is so small that all men fight 
for their share of it and no man will work for fear lest the product 
of his labour shall be taken from him, all the arts, conveniences, 
and amenities of civilisation must necessarily perish. Yet society 
has come to that state in Russia, and seems to be coming to it 
elsewhere—travelling, at a progressive pace, by the same economic 
road to the same economic goal—not driven along the road but 
pursuing its course, if ignorantly, yet of its own free will. And 
the further it goes, the greater the difficulty it will have in 
stopping. 

Will it be able to pull itself up when its eyes are opened, or 
will it go on to the end?» That is what no man knows. All that 
one can say is that, if the progress be not very speedily arrested, 
then the future historian, sitting down in some distant age and 
patiently endeavouring to reconstruct the past, will write. that, 
some time in the early part of the twentieth century, the last and 
most highly organised of the world’s civilisations deliberately 
committed suicide. 
. FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 





THE SOLDIER AND THE LAND 


Not the least important among the signs of the times is the 
growing interest displayed towards land by classes who have 
hitherto viewed the subject with utter indifference. It is true 
that the present agitation is, in some degree, the work of news- 
paper cliques who have other objects than the purely utilitarian 
or philanthropic. But, when all due allowance has been made 
for the political agitator, there still remains behind such a weight 
* of honest protest, inquiry and criticism, as to prove, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that a very large part of the nation is at 
last awakening to the vast importance of making the best use 
possible of our greatest national heritage. It may be assumed 
that the original movement which stimulated this interest arose 
from the dual points of view as seen by the householder and the 
soldier. The enormous price to which foodstuffs rose during the 
War, and the difficulties in obtaining them, brought home, very 
sharply, to all but the most wealthy the fool’s paradise in which, 
until then, they had willingly existed. The civilian, torn from 
his trade and metamorphosed into a soldier, living in the open 
air and with the study of agricultural life as his only available 
relaxation from his military labours, saw, with a new eye, the 
pleasures and profits of a rural existence. Both these great 
classes, reflecting on the conditions of their own countrysides, 
could not help but notice the waste produced by long years of 
neglect. Statistics, showing the terrible reduction in numbers 
of our rural population, were not necessary. They saw clearly, 
the one through the medium of his expenses, the other by ocular 
proof, that all was not well with the agriculture of their country. 

It is from these beginnings that has sprung the present deep- 
seated agitation in the mind of the public. The past, with its 
manifold tragedies for labourer, farmer and landowner, affected 
not at all the great bulk of the nation which dwelt, well housed 
and cheaply fed, in the big cities. The average Englishman of 
those days cared no more about the state of agriculture than, in 
"1914, a Tammany boss did about the state of Belgium. But the 
U-boat has proved a wonderfully efficient agent in the spread- 
ing of humanitarian principles. With the sinking of every ship- 
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load of wheat the householder’s conscience grew more tender 
towards the trials of the farmer. He worried himself over the 
condition of the farm-labourer almost as much as United States 
politicians did over Lille and Louvain whenever a boatload of 
motor-cars went west. Out of evil, good, it is to be hoped, will 
come, and this agitation of the soldier and the householder may do 
much to revive the prosperity of rural England. 

For the moment it is, certainly, difficult to detect the grains 
of good, hidden as they are in the mass of malignant chaff poured 
over them by journalists, faddists and extremists, who are totally 
ignorant of the subject exciting them. The journalists have to 
write to order. The faddists write from armchairs they seldom 
leave. The extremists can never see more than their own side 
of the argument. Consequently it is seldom that a rational exposi- 
tion of this burning question is put before the public. In truth 
the present is a time particularly ill fitted for a drastic change 
in either land-tenure or food-production. Neither householder nor 
soldier has, in the whirl of war, had anything like sufficient time 
for a cool survey of the situation. Yet it is just at this moment 
that the demobilised fighting-man demands a small holding, and 
that the householder (with an eye for cheap eggs and vegetables) 
supports the demand. They combine to put an amount of 
pressure on their parliamentary representatives which the Govern- 
ment will have hard work to resist. It is in fact much to the 
credit of the Government that they have moved so slowly in 
this matter. When we remember that our present Prime Minister 
was responsible for the original Small-Holdings Act, it is clear 
there was reason to fear that the returning soldier would be sacri- 
ficed to a catch-vote policy as cheerfully as were the wretched 
agricultural labourer and the rural ratepayer. Cynics may 
whisper that a catch-vote policy is only necessary before an elec- 
tion, but, be that as it may, the cautious policy of the present 
Government is much to be commended. 

It would, indeed, be a grievous thing should a callous Govern- 
ment, and an ignorant, if well-meaning faction, combine to place 
our disbanded soldiery in the hazardous position where our agricul- 
turists stand to-day. And yet there is great danger of this. It 
is safe to say that, of all the land-colonisation schemes now before 
the public, the only sound one is that of land-reclamation. And 
this scheme, good though it be, is, very naturally, not at all the 
most popular one. The prospective small-holder, drugged with 
delightful visions of a snug little homestead nestling amidst 
orchards and paddocks, sees no great attraction in working as a 
labourer on sterile hill-sides. But, of the numerous other proposals, 
it is no exaggeration to say that every one of them is, at the present 
time, fraught with the most grave dangers for unfortunate 
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participants. It is to be remembered that all these enthusiastic 
visionaries are both honest and high-minded in their fancies. 
There is no thought of pauperising those that they desire to place 
on the land. While it is admitted that public funds must be 
employed to finance the soldier-farmer, there appears to be no ~ 
idea of the original outlay not being eventually recovered from 
him. But what grounds exist, in reality, for these high hopes? 
If the past affords any criterion of the future the prospects of 
the new settlers appear black indeed. "We know that small hold- 
ings generally do not pay. We know that the numbers of small- 
holders have fallen steadily since the bad times set in, and that 
the Small Holdings Act did nothing to stop this. We know that 
the valuable class of yeoman farmer has been driven, practically, 
clean out of existence. It is only where exceptional men and 
exceptional circumstances combine that the small-holder can make 
a fair living. And a comparison of the working hours of the farm- 
hand with those of the successful small-holder affords ample proof 
that the hired man has, infinitely, the more easy life. But what 
kind of men is it that these so-called friends of the soldier propose 
to place on the land?’ They are men who, in the majority of 
cases, have had little or no previous experience of the life or 
the duties of the agriculturist. They are men who, as the enthu- 
siasts themselves say, have, through their open-air existence in 
the Army, acquired a distaste for their original indoor occupa- 
tions. They are men who, during the past four years, have, 
as a trench humourist once said, spent their time in an atmosphere 
consisting of long periods of intense boredom punctuated with 
moments of intense fright. They have been fed with a lavish- 
ness unknown in civil life. They have, it is true, under the 
pressure of unusual circumstances, had occasionally to work fran- 
tically until physical endurance was almost at an end. But these 
spells of activity have been few and far between, and no soldier 
would deny that, taken on the whole, his military life has proved 
the laziest section of his manhood’s existence. They are heroes, 
nearly all, but a hero is not necessarily cut out for an agriculturist, 
and these gallant fellows will start their new career under the 
most grave disabilities compared with many others who have 
already tried and failed. 

This undoubted fact, that small holdings can only be made 
to pay by men of exceptional energy and exceptional brains, is 
not nearly sufficiently understood by the ‘ Back to the Land’ 
enthusiasts. They point to the success of these few exceptional 
people and say that they are typical of all others. They point 
to the Channel Islands and say that a Northumbrian can do as 
well as an Islander. They point to the peasant proprietors of 
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France and Belgium and say that we can do what they can do. 
They pay not the least attention to character, to climate, to poli- 
tical policy, or to conditions of life. Yet it is only by paying the 
most careful attention to all these points that we can ever hope 
’ to found a workable scheme of repatriation. Partly owing to 
the censorship, partly owing to the natural dislike of publishing 
any sort of criticism on the manners of Allied nations, partly 
owing to a too casual inspection of the subject, the public have 
been entirely misled as to the conditions governing husbandry 
outside the United Kingdom. The only honest comment on these 
conditions that has obtained advertisement is to be found in the 
recent speech of a Trade Union official, and there only in the 
brief, guarded remark that, while he saw much in the Allied 
countries which he would like to see copied at home, yet there 
were other things to which he hoped we should not be driven. 
There is a world of pungent criticism concealed in this apparently 
casual statement. It is certain that nobody who has really suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an intimate, first-hand knowledge of the life- 
history of the average peasant-proprietor between the Loire and 
the Meuse, would ever desire to see Englishmen placed in the 
same position. We can admire and envy the energy, frugality 
and sobriety of our neighbours across the Channel, but we cannot 
avoid a shudder when we contemplate the conditions under which 
they exist. And this, be it remembered, in countries where agri- 
culture is considered an industry of national importance and where 
the protection of the law is invoked to assist it. Surely then it 
is the height of treason to our men that we should allow them 
to be inveigled, not into a similar position, but into an even worse 
one, and that, having got them there, we should leave them to 
sink or swim. 

There is no use blinking the fact that very much still remains 
to be done by the nation before the small-holder or peasant-pro- 
prietor can look forward to a life of anything but unremitting toil, 
rewarded only by small and precarious remuneration. What the 
future may bring forth it is impossible to conjecture. What it 
must bring forth if we ever wish to see a healthy, happy race 
populating our country-sides, is much more easy to conceive. The 
husbandman must have security of tenure subject only to the will 
of Parliament. He must have good and cheap methods of trans- 
portation. He must be assured of a remunerative market for 
his produce. Until at least all these three conditions have been 
conceded, any attempt to induce ex-soldiers to settle on the land 
is nothing but gross and heartless cruelty. In regard to security 
of tenure something has already been done, though much remains 
to do. In regard to methods of transportation, great hopes can 
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be placed on the promised bill for Nationalisation of Roads, 
Canals, and Railways ; but this is still far from the Statute Book. 
In regard to a profitable market nothing whatever has yet been 
promised, and adequate measures for securing it, if ever brought 
forward, are sure to be bitterly opposed by a great section of the 
community, even including, it is to be feared, many of those 
who claim, to-day, to be considered as the soldier’s friend. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘ACID TEST’ FOR PARLIAMENTS 


As the great swell of the post-War revolution passes from Kast 
to West of Europe, one notable feature emerges. It is the marked 
and ominous decline of faith in Parliaments. That wave of doubt, 
now passing from the drawing-rooms to the parlours and garrets, 
threatens the very existence of democracy. 

It is a menacing change. In all the great revolutions of the 
nineteenth century the faith and hope of the peoples were centred 
on Parliaments. Throughout Europe Parliamentary rule was 
accepted as a certain cure for ills political, the oriflamme of demo- 
cratic victory, the sign in which men advanced to conquest. True, 
there were doubting voices. Thomas Carlyle girded and scoffed 
on one side : on the other, Karl Marx, toiling away in the British 
Museum, steadily nibbled and burrowed. But faith in Parliament 
stood foursquare, entrenched behind the faith of multitudes, the 
apple of England’s eye, the dream of Europe. 

It was round this standard that the battle raged in France 
throughout that century, until, after many revolutions, the French 
Republic of 1871 adopted Parliamentarism pure and simple as the 
law of its being, and has voyaged ever since in that ship over 
stormy seas. It was for a free Parliament that the Liberals of 
Germany wrestled with Bismarck through the ’fifties and ’sixties : 
and that champion of arbitrary power had to concede the shadow 
of Parliament by granting them the Reichstag. Even Austria 
gained her Reichsrath : and Hungary almost achieved the separate 
Parliament for which she strove. 

The fire of this great zeal for Parliaments burnt on even to 
the threshold of the twentieth century. In 1905, when the Czar 
of Russia had to make a concession to the first Russian Revolution, 
it was a Duma that he gave; and the Duma, with all its faults 
and shortcomings, contained the germs of a Parliament. 

That Duma died and came to life again : but now it is dead, 
slain by its own creators. ‘Revolutions,’ said Carlyle, ‘are 
like Saturn—they devour their own children.’ Not only is the 
Duma gone: the Constituent Assembly which took its place is 
also dispersed. In Germany, too, the Reichstag is goné; and 
though a National Assembly exists at Weimar, its life is one 
long fitful fever of violence, menaced by foes of its own house. 
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The. only real government in Germany is not a Parliament, but 
a fighting Executive with an Army in being. 

So far as we can see through the mist which enshrouds the 
lesser countries of Eastern Europe, and especially those which 
the war has brought to the birth—Poland, Bohemia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Ukrainia—the same struggle is going on through all these lands. 
Everywhere the claim of an elected Parliament to govern is 
either disputed or denied. In Hungary the Parliament has dis- 
appeared. In Bavaria it is a wandering exile. No country east 
of the Rhine appears safe from this menace. 

And what of these islands? Great Britain is the cradle and 
nursery of Parliamentary rule. It is her special contribution 
to the art of government, to the science of human happiness in 
commonwealths. But there are signs that even here, in the - 
Mecca of Parliamentarism, this same faith is weakening. The 
Prime Minister has told us that we must save the world. There 
is no better way of talking to Britons. But before we start on 
that crusade, it might be as well to look to the joints in our 
own armour. ‘ Know thyself,’ said the ancient sage. It is sound 
advice. How then do we stand in this momentous matter? 

True, we have a Parliament. Nay more, it was elected under 
an extended franchise and a new distribution of seats. The 
machinery was improved by the new Franchise Act : and apart 
from certain grave omissions, we have a right to claim that we 
are now an up-to-date democracy. What more could be required? 

But there were some rather disquieting symptoms about the 
recent General Election. In Great Britain nearly half the 
electorate abstained from voting. In Ireland a great majority 
of the members elected were returned with a direct mandate not 
to sit or vote in the British Parliament. Once elected, Parliament 
assembled tardily, and instantly showed itself out of touch with 
the situation. Both its machinery and its will were clearly 
unequal to the home crisis that followed hard on the War. The 
Prime Minister, with characteristic deftness, erected substitutes 
for these shortcomings. A Labour Conference was established 
to deal with Labour as a whole; a Coal Commission was set up 
to supply the knowledge so conspicuously lacking in the Palace 
of Westminster. Agile adaptation of means to ends; but if this 
process has to be carried much further, what is to become of the 
power and prestige of Parliament? 

Meanwhile, is it a mere accident that far away across the 
Atlantic another Parliament, the American Congress, has been 
showing itself so singularly out of touch with the needs of the 
world as to develop President Wilson, by the strangest irony of 
time, into the most signal surviving embodiment of that very 


one-man power which he set out to destroy ? 
. * * ° = = 3L 2 
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Such are the signs of the West—small beginnings as far as 
We are concerned, mere zephyrs beside the whirling hurricanes 
of Eastern Europe, but still suggestive and significant, for, if 
we take them all together, we seem to be faced with the definite 
world-wide waning of that great established faith—the faith in 
Parliaments. It is but a few years since I heard from the lips 
of the last Serjeant-at-Arms the thrilling story of how, as each 
new Parliament came into being along the outer marches of the 
world, pilgrims from those distant Assemblies voyaged to the 
central shrine of Westminster to learn the ritual of the fuith, 
even down to the very details of the sacred mace. There was 
one new Parliament that was particularly interested in the devices 
for removing unruly members from the premises. For Parliament 
had become a ‘ guarded flame,’ a form of religion. Has the Great 
War scattered the flame, disperasd the ashes, and doomed the 
temple? 

The world, of course, is in a gigantic hurry. It is not merely 
the hurry of hunger and fatigue. It is as if, despoiled of so many 
of its comrades during the last four years, the new generation had 
decided to compensate itself by a new rapidity and intensity of 
living. There is a craving for more life—for more rapid results. 
‘Direct action ’—that is the terrible mandate, spelt in blood and 
fire throughout Russia and Germany, and even here, in quiet 
England, muttering its mission like the low menace of an angry 
sea. 

There are theories behind the violence. Several Labour 
candidates during the General Election found themselves deserted 
by their followers. Those men would not vote. They no longer 
believed in Parliaments. They had already passed on to some 
vague belief in government by trades, or by local councils, with 
extensive powers of self-government, linked together at the centre 
by some vague Central Council. Shadowy, half-formed concep- 
tions are drifting about in the minds of the masses, few of them 
even plausible or coberent, but expressing some deep unrest, 
some eager desire to find shorter cuts to human happiness. We 
have reached one of those millennial moments in the world’s 
history when humanity seems ready to perish for a dream. 

It is too often the fashion of educated men to meet such fevers 
of the human spirit with a blind, scourging anger. Edmund 
Burke felt this anger when he looked into the face of Jacobinism ; 
and the wrath of that great spirit plunged Europe into a generation 
of war. The Old Order, led by England, crusaded against the 
French Revolution, and what was the result? Jacobinism, 
plunged into that furnace, turned to the white heat of 
Napoleonism, and at the last was calcined to reaction. Millions 
perished in that strife. Are we fated to spend the flame of our 
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surviving youth in the same struggle? Is there no better way 
of fighting the new Revolution? At any rate, it is worth while 
to consider. 

The first thing is for the rulers of the Western Democracies 
to realise the nature of the new crisis that faces them. They 
scarcely grasp it yet. They are still chewing the remainder 
biscuit of the German war. But that is already ‘portion and 
parcel of the dreadful Past.’ The demon of militarism has been 
slain. The demon of anarchy has risen from its ashes. How 
rapid has been the change! Only at this time last year we were 
in the death-struggle with that other Apollyon, still breathing 
forth fire and slaughter. His end was swift and sudden; and 
then almost without pause the new terror was on us, and our 
enemies of yesterday became, in essence, our friends of to-day. 
It is partly our slowness to recognise this change that has increased 
the peril. For the food of the new Revolution is Famine; and 
its ally is Despair. It is with such mighty friends that it has 
been helped to advance from East to West of Europe. 

At last the fear of this new thing has gripped the 
statesmen of the West; and it is high time. But it is not 
enough to leave the issue with the statesmen. The thing that 
is principally challenged in this new Revolution is not statesman- 
ship so much as Parliament. Bolshevism loves dictatorship but 
loathes assemblies. Parliament must realise that its authority 
is challenged and its power threatened. It must lift its eye from 
the struggle of parties and the battle of interests and look upon 
the peril that is swiftly advancing against it. — 

Parliament has to justify itself. It has to show that it is worth 
defending—even, perhaps, worth dying for. It has to prove that 
it is no false step-mother, but the benign parent of the distracted 
peoples. 

Parliament starts, indeed, with a great debt in its favour— 
the debt of the mighty past. For seven centuries it has provided 
England with a machine through which the best will of the 
nation has prevailed. It has carried our forefathers safe through 
the storms of civil war and the perils of foreign strife. ‘Not once 
nor twice’ it has broken the self-will of despotic Kings; it has 
rallied the people from the waywardness of rebellion. It has 
saved us on the brink of destruction ; it has brought us back into 
the paths of peace. We will forget and forgive its occasional 
errors and blunders. Enough that in this sheltered land, helped 
by the protecting sea 


Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive ta.a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
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Parliament has become the casket of England’s freedom. Surely 
if Parliament is such, it is worth while saving. 

‘But from what,’ we shall be asked, ‘are we to save it? 
Who accuses? What is the case? What can justify oblivion of 
such great services?’ Let us try to understand. 

The central idea of the present discontent with Parliament, 
whether in this country or on the Continent, seems to be that it 
provides a Government too remote and detached from the direct 
and continuous care of the people. It has ceased, so the charge 
runs, to represent. It is no longer the ‘great inquest of the 
nation.’ It is not to-day, to revive Burke’s once famous phrase, 
‘the express image of the feelings of the nation.’ It has not the 
courage to shout grievances on the housetop. It has lost its old 
independence. It has become too much identified with the Execu- 
tive, too respectable, too timid, too slow. It leaves the cure of 
abuses to the Press. The Third Estate has abdicated in favour 
of the Fourth. 

With other critics the case takes a darker aspect. Parliaments, 
they argue, are too easily captured by vested interests, too readily 
and easily the prey of financial rings. The people is afar off. 
Finance is near. The danger is no longer in Monarchy, which 
is now the friend of the people; or in Birth, which has ceased to 
count outside the Salons; but in Capital, that bogey of modern 
democracy. Before elections the politician promises everything— 
with his tongue in his cheek. After elections, he is himself the 
tool of sinister forces, more powerful than himself. Rousseau 
threw out the same charge a century and a half ago, when he said 
of England under the Septennial Act, that her people were free 
only once in every seven years. 

Now what truth is there in these railing accusations, now so 
perilously adrift, like mines on the ocean, over. the surface of 
popular thought? Is Parliament really too remote from the 
people? Is it actually the tool of high finance? Burke once laid 
it down as the chief purpose of Parliament that it should act as a 
brake to the Executive.’ Since that day Parliament has itself 
become the Grand Electorate of the Executive. In gaining that 
power, has it lost the other? Succeeding to authority, has it lost 
the function of criticism and ceased to be the great Court of 
Grievances ? : 

On the face of it, indeed, no machinery would appear more 
precisely adapted to make Parliament ‘the express image of the 
feelings of the Nation’ than that which calls a modern House 
of Commons into being. Here is a system under whigh, by seoret 
ballot, every adult man or woman in the remotest hamlet of the 


. 
1 See the remarkable sentence in Present Discontents—‘ The House of Commons 
was supposed originally to be no part of the standing government of this country.’ 
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realm can have a voice in the choice of a spokesman who sits in 
the central Sanhedrim of power. What further could be required 
or devised ? 

But those who are familiar with the working of the system 
know that modern mechanism has invented various ‘ controls’ for 
this multitudinous wind of voices. There is the ‘control’ of 
the Caucus, both on the spot and at the centre, a very finely 
devised net of power with threads fine enough to enmesh the 
smallest fish. The Caucus has given security for a very workable 
market of: political values, in which most of the emotions of the 
people are expressed in fairly accurate terms of money. Not 
even the recent Act has vitally affected this system; the clever 
traffickers will soon adjust themselves. Wealth pays in this 
market its full price for political power ; it expects its cash returns. 
I remember a great Whip—an honest man, as Whips go— 
explaining to me his Carnotesque scheme of victory. ‘I give 
the safe seats to the rich men, who provide me in return money 
to fight the hopeless seats ; but I concentrate all my forces on 
the swing seats.’ Thus do the money-changers sit in the Courts 
of the Temple : and Democracy is made safe from itself. 

One sometimes wonders whether, after all, there is likely to 
penetrate along those golden corridors any real whisper of the 
‘deep sighing of the poor’ ? 

But it is not only at the centre. The constituencies are often 
as much to blame as the Caucus. There are English cities—not 
far, too, from the shadow of some Cathedrals—to which one might 
apply Jugurtha’s famous comment on Rome—‘a city for sale, 
only waiting for a purchaser.’ It is doubtful whether all the 
laws passed against bribery in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century—that great queue of Corrupt Practices Acts—have made 
any substantial difference in the power of wealth to purchase 
political influence in England. The forms are less gross. We no 
longer—after the fashions described in Dickens’s novels—make 
masses of constituents drunk and lock them up for the day. 
Instead of the ‘Man in the Moon,’ we have subscriptions to 
infirmaries and the Red Cross. Charity still covers a multitude 
of sins. But the power of money remains the same : pedigree 
still tells. It would almost appear as if wealth and birth were 
among those elemental forces of nature, which, even when driven 
out with a pitchfork, always come back with a run. 

But thé harm to good government remains the same all the 
time. Wealth in power expects value for its money. Good 
almoners make bad representatives. The investment of vast 
sums in party interests on both sides which has marked the great 
political struggles of recent years is not for nought. The member 
of Parliament who has to purchase his seat afresh at every election 
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makes a bad public servant. There are ways in which he can 
get back his money—Directorships, shares in public companies, 
easily earned by an occasional speech or attendance on Committees 
—so great is the modern power of Parliament, so immense the 
value of its slightest movement to the new financial interests. 
Parliament does its best to protect itself; the main current of 
opinion runs pure and clean; but there are strange limits to its 
censures. A Railway Director may not vote for his Company, 
but he may speak. Private interests may send their agents into 
the Lobbies, backed with temptations as well as arguments. 
There are great watching interests—Drink, Land, various great 
Trades—all out to punish those who offend them and to reward 
those who help them. The trail of finance is never far away. 

All the time Parliament loses its prestige and power. Great 
enthusiasms go to the making of new Houses; and then, when 
they assemble at Westminster, a strange paralysis falls on them. 
It was the case in 1906, and in 1911. Itisthe same today. The 
people wait and wonder. But if they looked close, they would 
perceive an infinite aggregation of subtle influences, from the very 
first hour of the new birth of a Parliament, charming and deaden- 
ing the strong impulses that come from the constituencies, until, 
as we can all see, resolution loses ‘the name of action.’ That 
Palace by the Thames often acts as a lethal chamber. 

- ‘But money,’ we shall be told, ‘can poison any form of 
government. Parliament is not alone in that, except that it is 
more difficult to corrupt.’ 

The reply is just. Public opinion is the only real cure. We 
can’ even now see that wherever there is a strong political 
enthusiasm, money ceases to act. The Scotch constituencies, 
eager for political causes, ask for public service and not for private 
charity. It is the same with Ireland. Michael Davitt once told 
me that he had never spent more than ten pounds on an election. 
In England, the Labour Party is breaking the spell. They are 
teaching the people that it is a bad bargain to be bought. People 
that are bought can also be sold. One big measure, such as 
Old Age Pensions, will bring more money to a constituency than 
they could secure from the purse of the richest political wooer. 
‘Justice, not charity,’ is a healthy cry for the new democracy. 

In any case, political corruption will not be cured by destroying 
Parliament. It will probably be increased, as it has been in 
Russia. As well try to cure an influenza patient by homicide. 
While there is life there is hope, and the spirit that embodies 
itself in the best kind of Parliament is practically the only cure 
for corruption known to a modern democracy. 
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But corruption is the least of the charges that the younger .- 
generation are bringing against Parliament. Far and away more 
serious is the accusation of aloofness. They assert that Farlia- 
ment has lost touch, and that it has proved itself incapable of 
keeping step with the modern world. ‘Ineffective’ is the deadly 
charge on their lips ; and in this new world there is no more fearful 
indictment. 

The new Government has tried to meet this accusation half- 
way by certain drastic changes in procedure—a multiplication of 
Committees, a quickening of debates. The attempt has not been 
very happy; but it is doubtful whether the real trouble of our 
Parliament lies in defects of procedure. Taking it all round, 
the procedure of the British Parliament, slowly evolved from 
centuries of experience, deserves respect. What could be better 
as a check on the Executive than the daily Inquisition of Question- 
Time? It would be difficult to exaggerate the power of this 
searching Socratic method over the arrogance of bureaucracies. 
Departments tremble before it ; failures to face that ordeal prepare 
the downfall of Governments. Ministers are made or unmade in 
that fiery furnace. Only those who watch this process from day 
to day can realise its power. 

True, the right of moving the adjournment has been gravely 
weakened by recent rules. The power over Supply was practi- 
cally abandoned when the Block Closure became an institution 
of Parliament, and the new Finance Committee is, if anything, 
an improvement in money control. Long ago it became clear 
that the British Commons in full Committee have neither the time 
nor the energy to control the Estimates. It is a great disaster, 
the root of modern State extravagance. But it can only be put 
right by a drastic change, such as the creation of a Budget Com- 
mittee after the French model, or the extensive devolution of 
powers to subordinate Parliaments. Mere alterations of proce- 
dure will effect little. 

The War, of course, placed Parliament in a difficult position, 
and ended by gravely weakening it. The habit of passing ‘token’ 
votes demoralised it on the side of finance ; the subservience to a 
War Cabinet weakened its power of independent criticism. 
Patriotism seemed to require reserve, so independent members 
were discouraged and rebuked. Events proved that criticism was 
necessary to victory, but how could there be. criticism without 
knowledge? Parliament was kept in the dark and became blind 
in the process. It is necessary for it now to recover its vision ; 
and with vision to return to its old traditions of daring and 
independence before the Executive. 

But the case of the young critics extends far beyond the 
day-to-day control of the Executive. These young men and 
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women have grown to maturity through the long, dreary struggle 
over Irish Home Rule, and our leading men can have little 
idea of the deep discredit that has fallen on Parliament with the 
futile and tragic close of that prolonged and fruitless debate. 
That clue goes far to explain the decline of faith in Parliament. 
It has created an idea that Parliament cannot legislate—that it 
is a mere ‘talking shop’—that it has failed in its primal func- 
tion of making laws. 

Let any man now past middle life reflect on the legislative 
record of Parliament during the last thirty years. How many 
of the great public questions acute in his childhood still remain 
unsettled! There is the Land question : the Licensing question : 
the Housing question: the Labour question. We were discuss- 
ing all these problems thirty years ago with equal vigour. What 
real progress have we made? While the younger British com- 
munities across the seas have been marching ahead with daring 
strides, we have stood almost still. But thousands of men from 
those other lands of ours have been talking to England during 
these four years of war, and the English people have been listening 
and thinking. They have become impatient. The younger 
generation is no longer ‘ knocking at the door’; it is thumping 
with both fists. 

Are we altogether surprised that these young critics have a 
little lost their faith in Parliament? Only recently, in a General 
Election, they have been promised great reforms. Some of those 
reforms are now tabled. It will be well for Parliament to make 
speed. There are signs that the people will no longer be content 
with promises and programmes. They are out for realities. 

There are some who put down the past default of Parliament 
entirely to the veto of the House of Lords. Legislation, indeed, 
would have been quicker but for that veto. We should have had 
Education reform in 1906 ; Licensing reform in 1908 ; more dras- 
tic Land reforms. But that veto is now diminished to three 
years for ordinary Bills; and it is removed entirely from finance. 
It practically does not exist for the present House of. Commons: 
There is no conceivable measure passed by this House of Com- 
mons that would be thrown out by the House of Lords. Thus 
the full and entire responsibility both for present finance and for 
present law-making falls on the House of Commons. It is 
scarcely too much to say that now Parliament is the House of 
Commons. 

And, after all, if the House of Lords has power over the House 
of Commons, it is with the consent of that body. The House of 
Commons in 1910 could have destroyed the Lords’ veto. It left 
it at a three years’ delay.. That delay has been shown to suffer 
from one fatal defect. The world moves. During the pause 
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over the Home Rule Bill, the world refused to stop still, and at 
the end the Act emerged still-born. And yet the House of 
Commons still hug their chains. A humbler body never existed 
than this assembly of law-makers. They do not believe that they 
can be trusted to legislate alone. Can we be altogether surprised 
that others share their own distrust? 

Surely it would be far better that when the two Chambers 
differ they should meet in conference. Joint meetings mean 
the possibility of joint counsel and joint decision; and what 
the world wants now above all things is decision. 

But, after all, no change of forms will wholly meet the case. 
What is wanted is a new spirit in Parliament—a new swiftness 
to act, a new responsiveness to the needs of the people. Other- 
wise the peril is that with the hurrying tide of this encroach- 
ing sea the British Parliament, too, may be washed away 
and give place to other and more rapid agencies. I am told 
that Lenin, having decided to nationalise the land of Russia, 
enacted that change in one sentence—‘ Let the land of Russia 
belong to the people.’ It is estimated by some cbservers that 
over a million lives have been lost in the practical working out of 
that decision throughout the length and breadth of Russia. 
That is ‘ Direct Action’ as it shapes itself in the actual life of 
nations. Surely between that terrible alternative and the present 
lethargy of Parliamentary governments, there must lie a middle 
course of wise vigilance and timely promptitude, a readiness to 
act which recognises the fact that in the redress of human affairs 
time is of the very essence of the contract. 

After all, our Parliament has no need to be ashamed of swift- 
ness to change with the changing times. It is the crown of its his- 
toric claim that this great Assembly has always fitted itself to 
new needs and shaped itself to new demands. Parliament was 
the product of no single human brain. It grew like a plant; and 
the more we look into.its past the more we become convinced that 
it owes little to device or caprice of individual statesmen. It has 
always succeeded precisely in proportion to its readiness to recog- 
nise the realities of this growing world. Even Cromwell broke 
when he tried to twist Parliament to his purposes ; and the great 
Simon de Montfort has only this great perception to his credit— 
that he saw before any other man that the voice of the towns of 
England was required to make Parliament complete. For it is 
the glory of Parliament that every aspect of English life, every 
trade and interest, every section and class, is mirrored in that great 
‘image of the nation.’ If there be any flaw in that mirror, it is 
for the Statesmen not to break but to mend. , 

For we must not imagine that this great representative idea - 
has yet reached its last development. Government by the con- 
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sent of the governed is still the only abiding cure for revolution ; 
but that consent may take many forms. The machine of Par- 
liament is not yet by any means perfect. There is still room for 
new adjustment and new adaptation. The process of election can 
be made a surer indication of the prevailing public will. The 
conduct of Parliament can be more finely shaped to make that 
will prevail. Perhaps of late years Parliament itself has been 
too jealous of its own power. It has yet to learn that authority 
may grow by a process of delegation. For Parliament is too great 
for jealousy ; too powerful to fear any failure of dignity. It is 
only by greed of power that it could fall from power. 

For, after all, Parliament inherits a great trust. It guards 
a great anchorage. Whither into the black night shall we drift 
if that anchorage fails? 

At this great moment there lies upon it a tremendous responsi- 
bility. It stands between despotism and anarchy, carrying 
forward the burden of a great tradition. It bears on its shoulders 
a solemn guardianship. For on it falls the duty of showing once 
more to the world that a great, free people can still order itself 
peacefully along the paths of change. 

HAROLD Siete 





SPIRITUALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


PsycHIcaL Research is probably the only branch of human know- 
ledge in which the layman regards himself as equally entitled with 
the expert to express dogmatic opinions. If a chemist or a biolo- 
gist states a fact, in the sphere of chemistry or biology, on the 
authority of his special experience and knowledge, the man in the 
street accepts it without more ado. But in matters of psychical 
research it is not so. And yet, if human evidence counts for any- 
thing, it is impossible to doubt that during the last fifty years 
a vast mass of knowledge about certain facts has been accumulated 
which, frankly. faced, must have an enormous bearing upon our 
outlook upon human existence and its problems and potentialities. 
It is impossible at this time of day to frame any philosophy of 
life which does not take into account the evidence for phenomena 
which are entirely inexplicable by any of the commonly recognised 
‘laws of nature.’ 

The phenomena to which I refer are not, I venture to think, 
sufficiently well known to the general public. It is true that they 
have been described and discussed in numerous articles in various 
periodicals. T'wo striking contributions, on Automatic Writing 
and Telepathy, were made to this Review by Miss Monteith last 
year.” But they are not often collated and presented as a whole to 
the average reader. It is for him—the man in the street—that 
what follows is written : this may perhaps be allowed to excuse my 
going over a certain amount of ground already familiar to those 
who have given previous study to the subject. 

The phenomena examined with laborious and meticulous care 
by the Society for Psychical Research and many private investiga- 
tors are of various kinds. I am at present only concerned with 
those on which the modern spiritualistic cult is avowedly based, 
and these may be grouped under the two broad headings of ‘ auto- 
matic writing ’ and ‘ physical phenomena.’ 

Automatic writing is the faculty possessed by certain people— 
probably by a greater number than those who actually practise 

1 ‘Automatic Writing: its uses and its verification,’ Nineteenth Century 


and After, April 1918; and ‘ Telepathy as a Natural Means of Communication,’ 
September 1918. 
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it—of holding a pencil over a sheet of paper and writing coherent 
and intelligible sentences without any conscious volition. The 
person. who writes thus—the ‘ medium ’—is as a rule in a trance 
state, though cases of its occurrence while he or she is wide awake 
and engaged in conversation, or reading a book, are not un- 
common ; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that which 
is written purports to emanate, not from the consciousness of the 
medium, but from the spirit of a human being who has died and 
is now ‘on the other side.’ It is clear that the value of any auto- 
matic script as evidence for the survival of bodily death is depen- 
dent upon a variety of things, chief among these being the im- 
probability of what is written having been obtained from any living 
mind (whether consciously or unconsciously), and the power of 
the communicating spirit to prove his identity. We must add, 
of course, the unlikelihood of the script being the product of the 
medium’s own subliminal consciousness. It is not too much to 
say that all but the most credulous spiritualists would admit that 
great quantities of automatic writing are, considered as evidence 
for survival, entirely worthless. Nevertheless, there remains a 
fairly large number of cases in which the script displays know- 
ledge which, prima facie, cannot have come from the medium’s 
own normal consciousness, and to explain which, without having 
recourse to the spiritualistic hypothesis, it is necessary to stretch 
the hypothesis of involuntary or subconscious telepathy to an 
almost limitless extent. I think it may fairly be said that in 
very, very few cases can subconscious, or involuntary, telepathy ” 
be finally and absolutely ruled out as a possible explanation of the 
phenomena: and the hard-headed sceptic will always (and in 
a certain sense rightly) insist that it is more scientific to refer 
them to the operation of a known cause—assuming, what can 
hardly be denied, that telepathy has been proved to be a real opera- 
tive force—than to ‘ drag in spirits.’ It is difficult, nevertheless, 
to resist the conclusion, in the case of the automatic writing of 
certain mediums, that ‘we are here in touch with the veritable 
persons who assert that they have once lived on earth, and whom 
we know to have done so.’* This inference is greatly strengthened 
by the occasional appearance, in the script of Mrs. Piper and 
other mediums, of what are known as ‘ cross-correspondences.’ 
Examples of these may be found in any modern book on psychical 
research. They are too long and complicated to be produced here. 
But what seems to happen is that two fragments, each of them 
unintelligible by itself, of an intelligible message, are given con- 

2 Probably the commonest instance of involuntary telepathy, in ordinary 
life, is when two people simultaneously make the same remark or begin to hum 


or whistle the same tune, etc. 
3 Sir William Barrett, On the Threshold of the Unseen, p. 172. The 


reference is to Mrs. Piper’s script. 
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temporaneously to two different mediums, like the separate parts 
of a jigsaw puzzle, and have to be read together to convey any 
meaning. The whole subject of cross-correspondences is immensely 
complicated and difficult, but their significance is very consider- 
able ; and it appears to be the case that whereas, on the one hand, 
the late F. W. H. Myers discussed in his lifetime the possibility 
of some such method as this of strengthening the evidence for 
survival, on the other hand cross-correspondences have only 
appeared since his death, and are to be found mainly in automatic 
writings purporting to contain messages from him and his imme- 
diate circle. It is urged by many writers that these facts go 
to show that Myers and others are aware of the need of, and 
are themselves trying to furnish, evidence which shall as far as 
possible exclude telepathy from the living as its explanation. 

The ‘ physical phenomena’ of spiritualism consist mainly of 
the levitation of the human body and of inanimate objects, and 
of the materialisation of ‘ spirit’ forms—hands and feet and heads 
and even whole bodies. The most famous of the mediums in 
whose presence physical phenomena have occurred were the late 
D. D. Home, with whom Sir William Crookes conducted many 
experiments, and Eusapia Palladino, a Neapolitan peasant woman. 
The latter was on certain occasions plainly convicted of fraud, but 
a small committee of experts in conjuring and trickery, appointed 
by the 8.P.R., who began their experiments with Eusapia as utter . 
sceptics, became convinced that some supernormal agency was 
at work. The evidence for levitation of material objects in her 
case and in Home’s, as well as for other extraordinary pheno- 
mena—for instance, the handling of live coals by Home, or the 
playing of a piano in his presence when no one in the room was 
near it—is good, and would be accepted without question in any 
other matter. The physical phenomena of spiritualism have been 
brought to the front lately by two important books, Dr. W. J. 
Crawford’s The Reality of Psychical Phenomena, and Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing’s Materialization Phenomena: A Contribution 
to the Investigation of Mediumistic Teleplastic Manifestations. 
The latter was published in Germany just before the War and 
has not been translated : it has probably been read by very few 
people in England as yet, but some account of it is given by Mr. 
W. G. Braithwaite in the Hibbert Journal for October 1918.* 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s experiments have been conducted 
with a young girl as medium, and the most elaborate precautions 
against fraud seem to have been taken, the medium wearing 


4 W. G. Braithwaite, ‘Ghosts as Physical Facts,’ Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1918. 
But see a discussion of this article in the Hibbert Journal for Jan. 1919 by 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston, who asserts that Von Schrenck-Notzing is guilty of a 
serious suppressio veri in not mentioning the fact that his medium is (on the 
evidence of a lawyer) a self-confessed impostor ! 
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clothes specially designed to prevent trickery, and on certain occa- 
sions being entirely naked. Von Schrenck-Notzing is not himself 
a spiritualist, and ‘accepts a psycho-dynamic explanation and an 
attitude of simply observing facts.’ The most astounding mate- 
rialisations occurred, the objective reality of which is proved by 
many photographs, several of them taken simultaneously by three 
or four cameras in different positions in the room. On one occa- 
sion ten centimetres of hair were clipped from the head of a 
‘ ghost,’ hair which microscopic examination ‘tended to show was 
human, but not the medium’s.’ The book includes photographs 
from a cinematograph film taken during the materialisations, and 
of a ‘grey filmy substance’ (found to be ‘clammy to the touch’) 
issuing from the mouth and other parts of the medium’s body. 

Dr. Crawford’s experiments have been conducted, at regular 
intervals for two years, with a family circle of genuine ‘spirit- 
ualists, who make a sort of service of every séance, with prayers 
and hymns, in Belfast. Some of the phenomena have occurred in 
the presence of Sir William Barrett and other observers. \,As 
described by Dr. Crawford, the precautions taken against 
‘conscious or subconscious trickery and self-deception seem to have 
been complete. A feature of the experiments is that on most 
occasions the medium, Miss Kathleen Goligher, is not entranced, 
but wide awake, and intensely and obviously interested in the 
proceedings. The phenomena include every kind of ‘ rap,’ from 
timid and hardly audible taps to thunderous sledgehammer blows, 
the objective reality of which is proved by phonographic records ; 
levitation of tables, and their movements when suspended in 
mid-air ; rigidity of a table in mid-air so that Sir William Barrett 
(for instance) could not force it to the ground ; rigid adhesion of 
a table to the ground so that it could not be moved (though it 
only weighed ten pounds) by an observer using all his muscular 
force. Particular interest attaches to Dr. Crawford’s investiga- 
tions, because of his observations in regard to the weight of the 
medium, the sitters, and the objects levitated : his book is indeed 
largely a record of careful statistics. He concludes, for instance, 
from the almost unvarying result of a large number of careful 
experiments, that 
there seems to be no doubt that during levitation (of a table) the medium 
increases in weight by an amount practically equal to the weight of the 
table. . .. A small part of the reaction is located on all or on several of the 
sitters exclusive of the medium. . . . If the table (during levitation) is 
jerked up and down in the air, there is an additional instantaneous weight 
on the medium while the jerking is proceeding.* 

Dr. Crawford has felt, in the space between the levitated 
‘table and the floor, the same ‘ psychic stuff,’ with its 
5 W. J. Crawford, The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, pp. 42, 48, .50. 
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‘cold, clammy, reptile-like feel,’ which in Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing’s investigations was visible. 

I have included these ‘physical phenomena’ as part of the 
foundation on which the spiritualistic cult is based. They are 
almost invariably accompanied by ‘patter’ on the part of the 
medium purporting to come from departed spirits. In Dr. 
Crawford’s experiments the phenomena were caused—so it is 
stated or implied on every page of the book—by spirits in response 
to his requests, and he explicitly states in his preface that he is 
(as a result of his experiments, presumably) ‘ personally satisfied ’ 
that ‘the invisible operators’ are ‘the spirits of human beings 
who have passed into the Beyond.’ It should be said, nevertheless, 
that this explanation is not accepted by all those who admit the 
phenomena to be genuine. I have already alluded to the fact 
that Baron von Schrenck-Notzing is not a spiritualist. And 
Sir William Barrett, though he insists that such manifestations 
as we have just been considering show intelligence, attributes 
them to ‘human-like, but not really human intelligences : good 
or bad daimonia they may be, elementals some have called them, 
which aggregate round the medium ; drawn from that particular 
plane of mental and moral development in the unseen -which 
corresponds to the mental and moral plane of the medium’ * 
nevertheless, they ‘afford no proof whatever of the continued 
existence of human beings after death.’ Similarly Mr. J..A, Hill 


writes 


A table or other object may move in some inexplicable way, but that 
is no proof of ‘spirits’; the energy is supplied from physical matter— 
mainly the medium’s and sitters’ bodies, apparently—and it is only through 
evidential messages conveyed by the phenomena that spirit-agency can 
reasonably be inferred.’ 


Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that by the great majority 
of spiritualists physical phenomena are regarded as evidential, 
as they apparently are by Dr. Crawford; and in another place 
Mr. Hill himself writes 


The one class shades into the other; evidential messages are interlocked 
with physical phenomena, and it seems likely that these latter are caused 
by spirits ut least sometimes.* 


Now, of course it is easy to say ‘ Miracles do not happen’ ; 
and this is probably the attitude of nine out of ten ordinary 
people to the physical phenomena considered by themselves : they 
either simply deny that the alleged phenomena occur, or assert 
that they are accomplished by means of trickery and fraud, 


® Barrett, op. cit. p. 113. 
TJ. A. Hill, Spiritualism ; Its History, Phenomena, and Doctrine, p. 174. 
* Ibid. p. 55. 
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though prepared to admit that the fraud cannot in every case 
be detected. This is the attitude of popular materialism, and 
it is difficult to see that it rests, ultimately, on any firmer 
basis than the universal disinclination to accept anything which 
cannot be explained. And, with regard to the evidential value 
of automatic writing, an extraordinarily significant fact is this : 
that of those who have actually studied the subject at close 
quarters and for a number of years, the number who refuse to 
regard survival after bodily death as to all intents and purposes 
‘proved ’ is practically negligible. It is, I think, difficult to over- 
estimate the significance of this. Unless ‘expert’ is really just 
the superlative of ‘ liar ’—as in the well-known gibe ‘ liars, damned 
liars, and expert witnesses ’—we are surely driven to the con- 
clusion that the probabilities are very strong in favour of some 
‘communications’ at any rate being what they profess to be. 
F. W. H. Myers, Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
William Barrett, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Dr. A. R. Wallace, 
Professor: William James: these names make a formidable list 
of level-headed and learned men; and it is a list, by no means 
complete, of men who started their investigations of psychical 
phenomena completely sceptical, and who one and all became 
ultimately convinced that communications from the dead occur. 


If it appeared [writes Sir William Barrett] that any other competent 
investigator, after an equally exhaustive research, had come to an opposite 
conclusion, sceptics would be justified in their hesitancy to accept the 
experimental evidence of survival after death. But this is precisely what 
cannot be adduced. On the contrary, so far as I know, every trained 
observer, of any nationality, who has devoted years to a similar experi- 
mental research, either has arrived at practically the same conclusion as 
Dr. Hodgson and other able investigators [viz. that ‘the chief communicators 
are veritably the personalities that they claim to be, that they have sur- 
vived the change we call death, and that. they have directly communicated 
with us whom we call living ’*] or has been forced to admit that the pheno- 
mena in question are at present wholly inexplicable.” 


In this connexion it is interesting to notice a recent.letter to 
the Medical Press by Dr. Charles Mercier, who until lately was 
one of the most violent critics of the spiritualistic interpretation 
of psychical phenomena: ‘I have lately had a great deal of 
experience of spiritualistic manifestations, and what I have seen 
has compelled me to modify my views materially.’ " 

When, in 1869, the London Dialectical Society began its 
investigations into psychical phenomena, they found it extremely 
difficult to obtain negative testimony. The same thing is true 


® Proceedings of Society for Psychical Research, vol. xiii. p. 406. Quoted by 


Barrett, op. cit. p. 223. 


10 Barrett, op. cit. p. 224, ™ Quoted by Hill, op. cit. p. 189. 
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to-day. I know of no recent book by a recognised and competent ~ 
authority written to controvert the conclusion that the evidence 
for survival, in some cases at least, is remarkably strong. Almost 
the only wholesale sceptics are armchair sceptics. It would be 
unwise, nevertheless, to ignore the arguments against accepting 
the phenomena as evidential. I will enumerate them briefly, 
not because I personally consider them unanswerable, but because 
to bear them always in mind helps us to be on our guard against 
credulity. In spiritualistic matters, it is more dangerous to 
‘believe all things’ than to believe none. 

It is said in the first place that no evidence for survival has 
yet been adduced which can be clearly proved to be inexplicable 
by the hypothesis of telepathy from the living. (I am excluding 
the physical phenomena now, for a reason which will shortly 
appear.) Put in that form, the statement is probably true. But 
it is true, not because we know much, but because we know 
practically nothing, of what telepathy may be capable of. 
Telepathy may operate unconsciously—so much seems clear. But 
there are several instances of automatic writing containing 
information unknown to the ‘sitters’ or the medium, and to 
explain these by telepathy involves the possibility of the involun- 
tary conveyance of information to the medium’s or the sitters’ 
minds by persons entirely unknown to them. This is allowing a 
greater weight to telepathy than we have any kind of reason 
for thinking it will bear. A good illustration of this point is 
to be found in the well-known ‘ photograph episode’ in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book Raymond, to which the reader may be referred. 
The position appears to be this: that in a good many cases we 
have to choose between two hypotheses—communication from the 
departed, and unconscious telepathy carried to the nth degree. 
It is a question of probabilities. Each case must of course be 
judged on its merits, but it is the cumulative force of evidence 
derived from a large number of cases that is really impressive. 
It is these—and, among these, the cases of cross-correspondence 
in particular—that are regarded as evidential by the more critical 
of the investigators. No single case, considered in isolation, can 
be accepted as proof of survival: but some words of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s may be taken as representing the opinion of the great 
majority of those who have studied the problem : 


The scripts which we owe to the group of automatists, of whom Mrs. 
Verrall, Miss Verrall, and Mrs. Willett are the chief, go back for many 
years now, and require to be considered together and as a whole. A long 
and laborious study of them carried on from this point of view has brought 
me slowly but surely to a conviction that there is much in them that cannot 
be satisfactorily explained except upon the spiritistic hypothesis." 


12 Quoted by Hill, op. cit. p. 126. 
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The cumulative character of the evidence, then, derived from 
automatic writing is the real ground of the ‘ spiritistic hypothesis.’ 
I have already pointed out—and it is worth repeating—that 
the so-called ‘ physical phenomena’ are not regarded as evidential 
by some of the more cautious and sober spiritualists. But they 
are so regarded by many people: clearly, by Dr. Crawford; 
apparently, by Mr. Hill; and quite certainly by nine out of ten 
of those who haunt the séances of ordinary mediums. It is there- 
fore necessary to be very much on our guard, very critical, when 
estimating reports of such phenomena. We have a right to insist, 
in the first place, that the evidence for them shall be unimpeach- 
able in kind and in degree. In reading Dr. Crawford’s book, 
one is struck more than once with the reflection that the evidence 
might well be better. During every séance he had a great deal 
of work to do: at how many of them were other observers— 
people outside the circle of sitters—present besides himself? 
‘ The levitations (of the table) in general varied from about 8 inches 
to 12 inches in height.’** But if the spirits could do this they could 
presumably levitate it at a height of 7 or 8 feet? They seem on 
occasion to have brought it ‘shoulder-high’ (apparently this 
means to the height of a man’s shoulder when seated, as 
the whole circle were), but with considerable difficulty. If they 
could levitate the table they might have been asked, say, to 
- levitate the medium, or one of the sitters—or Dr. Crawford him- 
self. But Dr. Crawford seems to have been content for two 
years to see that table cocked up in the air! Let us hope that 
the spirits were not as bored as one feels sure he must have been ! 
Again, it is of the first importance that facts and their interpre- 
tation should be clearly distinguished. When Dr. Crawford 
writes that ‘the table may rock about in the air exactly like a 
boat pitching on a somewhat stormy sea, the analogy being so 
close that the observer can almost visualise the ‘‘ waves’’ beneath 
it,’ ** or that ‘the table fluttered like a wounded bird and dropped 
gently to the floor’** ; or when Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of a 
table exhibiting emotions and desires’; they are describing 
opinions, not facts. It is quite impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of making allowance for the possibility of hallucina- 
tion and mal-observation on the part of observers, or of subcon- 
scious fraud (I shall speak of this in a moment) on the part of 
the medium. Human evidence requires careful testing and 
corroboration. Who did not meet people, in 1914, who had with 
their own eyes seen train-loads of Russian soldiers halted in some 
wayside station? But-there were no Russians. Who did not 
know, seven or eight years ago, of families whose daughters had 


13 Crawford, op. cit. p. 40. 14 Ibid. p. 36. 
15 Ibid. p. 83. 16 Raymond, or Life and Death, p. 363, 
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been decoyed by white-slave traffickers? I have myself seen an ~ 

amateur conjurer do things within a yard of my own nose as 
amazing as any of the physical phenomena of spiritualism. But 
they did not profess to be anything more than trickery. To 
write like this may seem tantamount to impugning the veracity 
of people whose credentials we know to be unimpeachable: but 
in this connexion we may point out the significant fact that the 
moral standard of the subliminal consciousness—which is involved 
whenever a medium is entranced—is universally admitted to be 
considerably lower than that of the medium’s normal self. I 
have never seen it suggested, though it seems to me conceivable 
and worth further discussion, that in some cases this may react 
on the observers themselves, of course against their conscious will. 
The following words of Sir William Barrett’s seem relevant here : 


Well-informed and serious spiritualists say that serious risk to the 
health, both of mind and body, of the medium sitting for physical mani- 
festations, is incurred by any sudden light or violent awakening of the 
medium from the state of trance. . . . It certainly appears to be the fact 
that the bést and most conclusive physical manifestations occur when the 
investigator treats the phenomena as if they were produced by a timid 
animal, a sensitive living thing, that will shrink into obscurity and dis- 
appear at a sudden disturbance or surprise of any kind, often by a mental 
as well as material shock. . . . There can be no doubt that suspicion is fatal 
to success: sympathy, combined with critical faculty, is essential.’’ 


So much for the arguments most commonly brought forward 
against the uncritical acceptance of the physical phenomena of 
spiritualism. They are weighty. But so is some of the evidence. 
On the whole, it would seem wise to suspend judgment on their 
interpretation until we have more evidence than exists at present. 
In the meantime, much value attaches to further experimental 
investigation on Dr. Crawford’s lines, though we would suggest 
the desirability of his enlisting the co-operation of additional 
assistants who do not form part of the circle of sitters. 
It should be added that Dr. Crawford’s ‘weighing’ experi- 
ments provoke an obvious comment. If the region between the 
medium and the levitated table is behaving with its normal pro- 
perties, then it may be said with confidence that any increase 
in the weight of the medium is not due to the transmitted weight 
of the table. If, on the other hand, this region is acting abnor- 
mally—if, for instance, parts of it are behaving with the properties 
of solid rods (as Dr. Crawford’s hypothetical explanation of the 
phenomena suggests), then there is no guarantee that the scales 
are behaving as scales, that is, as an instrument devised for 
measuring certain standard forces under certain standard con- 
ditions. If, during levitation of the table, the beam of the scales 

17 Barrett, op. cit. pp. 263-264. 
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registers an alteration in weight, we are no doubt justified in 
concluding that something extraordinary has happened: but 
it is something which involves the operation of forces which the 
scales are incapable of measuring. Certainly we are not justified 
in deducing from such a use of the scales that the table’s weight 
has been transmitted to the medium. That it apparently has 
been so transmitted almost suggests that the ‘ spirits ’—I suppose 
the absolute sceptic would say, some purely terrestrial intelligence 
or intelligences—were, to use a vulgar phrase, trying to pull Dr. 
Crawford’s leg! (Of course, if we ignore the definitely spiritual- 
istic atmosphere of the physical phenomena, such phenomena 
cannot be said to have any bearing whatever on the question of 
survival. They may be the product, as Sir William Barrett has 
suggested in words already quoted, of ‘daimonia’ or ‘ elementals’ 
—‘ spirits,’ indeed, but not the spirits of departed human beings. 
But it is not, I think, possible to ignore this atmosphere, or the 
spiritualistic claims which almost invariably accompany the 
occurrences.) 

But these objections to accepting the spiritualistic hypothesis 
do not apply—or apply only in a minor degree—to the evidence 
based on automatic writing. We have, therefore, to consider yet 
another possible explanation of the facts. It has been suggested 
that the ‘control’ in every case—the directing intelligence—is 
nothing more than the medium’s own subliminal consciousness. 
Modern investigation of abnormal mental states, including the 
facts of dual and even multiple personality ** in the same subject, 
has led most psychologists to admit that ‘the conscious self with 
which we are familiar in our waking life is but a portion of a 
more comprehensive consciousness, a profounder faculty, which 
for the most part remains potential, so far as regards life on 
earth.’** The late William James wrote that, in his opinion, ‘ the 
most important step forward’ that had occurred in psychology 
since he became a student of that science was the discovery 


that, in certain subjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition thereto 
in the shape of memories, thoughts, and feelings which are extra-marginal 
and outside of the primary consciousness altogether, but yet must be classed 
as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmis- 
takable signs: . . . this discovery has revealed to us an entirely unsuspected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human nature.” 


Experimental observation has made it clear that in some cases 
the intellectual content of this secondary, and normally latent, 


18 Probably the best known instance of dissociation of personality is that 
of ‘Sally Beauchamp,’ fully described by Dr. Morton Prince, the psychologist 
who first investigated it, in his book The Dissociation of a Personality. 

19 Sir William Barrett, Psychical Research, p. 34 (Quotation from F. W. H. 
Myers). 

20 he Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 233. 
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personality is of a considerably higher order than that of the sub- 
ject’s waking self. We have already remarked that its moral 
standard is generally lower. It is suggested that the classical 
quotations, scientific knowledge, and other matter presumably 
beyond a given medium’s ordinary mental capacity, but found in 
his automatic writing, may be derived from his subliminal know- 
ledge or memory. This is possible. Once again, it is a question 
of probabilities. But before we ascribe all automatic writing to 
the subliminal knowledge or memory of the mediums, let us 
remember two things. The facts of cross-correspondence are 
extremely difficult to fit into this hypothesis. And the study of the 
subconsciousness is so fascinating that there is a danger of thinking 
that we know more about it than in fact we do. To some people, 
‘telepathy’ and ‘the subconsciousness’ simply serve as waste- 
paper baskets into which all the worrying problems of human 
personality are thrown. 

The triviality and futility of most of the communications are 
frequently, though, as I think, quite illogically, alleged as a reason 
against accepting them as genuine. These characteristics may, 
indeed, be a reason, and I think are a reason, for not regarding the 
phenomena of spiritualism as of any spiritual or religious value, but 
they do not seem to constitute any valid objection to their eviden- 
tial nature. The value of the alleged communications as evidence 
for survival is one thing : their spiritual value is another. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the present writer does 
not include himself among the large number of those to whom 
the various phenomena of spiritualism seem beneath serious notice. 
It seems to him extremely difficult to resist the cumulative charac- 
ter of the evidence amassed during a good many years, or to 
withstand the tentative conclusion drawn by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
in words already quoted. I should not wish, personally, to go so 
far as to say, with some writers, that the spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of the evidence has been finally and absolutely proved to be 
the true one : but it seems to me to furnish by far the most satis- 
factory working hypothesis. In what follows I shall assume that 
communications from departed spirits have in fact occurred, and 
do occur. ; 

It is quite clear that the implications of this admission are 
tremendous. It makes hay of Materialism as an efficient philosophy 
of life. The strength of the materialistic interpretation of per- 
sonality has always been the apparently universal dependence of 
consciousness upon certain grey matter in the skull which we call 
the brain. It has been urged, against those who have held that 
mind, not matter, is the ultimate reality, that the actual facts 
prove that mind is the product of matter, that ‘the brain secretes 
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thought as the liver secretes bile,’ and that mind has, and can 
have, no existence apart from the material brain. If communi- 
cation from discarnate personalities be allowed to have occurred, 
it is clear that these arguments are deprived of the whole of their 
weight, and the entire structure of thought based upon the mate- 
rialistic theory (considered, not as a useful working thought-model 
in various special sciences, but as a final explanation of the facts 
of life) falls to the ground. The importance of this conclusion 
needs no emphasis. 

But if philosophy must face the facts, no less must Chris- 
tianity. And the plain truth is, that Spiritualism is more and 
more proving itself to be a rival to Christianity. This is denied, 
or mitigated, by a good many spiritualistic writers, who speak of 
it as the ‘ handmaid’ of religion, in the sense that it fortifies faith 
by the evidence of the natural senses. But as a matter of experi- 
ence, it is found that a man who becomes a spiritualist ceases, 
almost invariably, to be a Christian in any traditional sense of 
the word. The reasons for this are various, chief among them, I 
think, being the extraordinary fascination with which spiritualism 
grips the mind of anyone who once begins to ‘dabble’ in it. It 
seems to demand a self-surrender as great as that which Chris- 
tianity itself involves, a surrender of the whole personality. There 
can be no half-measures in either case, no taking half-shares. A 
man may view Christianity from without, as a critic: but there 
comes a point at which, if he is honest and logical, he must either 
give himself to God, and accept the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
master and friend, in which case his life henceforth will be 
dominated by his religion ; or he must reject the claims of Christ 
once and for all, in which case he will regard Christianity as, 
on the whole, a hindrance to his own and the world’s develop- 
ment. The same thing applies to spiritualism. Once begin, so 
to speak, and you cannot tell where you may end. And herein, 
clearly, lies its greatest and most real peril. It is quite probable 
that the wholesale and uncritical charges of lunacy and moral 
and mental ruin as the result of spiritualism, commonly urged 
by the cruder type of Christian opponent, are wild exaggerations 
—hasty generalisations based on a few cases. But it is admitted 
by spiritualists themselves that if you rend the thin veil which 
separates this world from the next, you have no guarantee what- 
ever as to the character of the personalities which will avail 
themselves of the rent. You are running an awful risk. Sir 
William Barrett speaks of the ‘ profane and occasionally obscene ’ 
matter which appeared in the automatic writing of some friends 
of his own.** I am not of those who would ascribe the entire 
phenomena of spiritualism—automatic writing as well as the 

21 Barrett, On the Threshold, etc, p. 322. 
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physical phenomena—to diabolic agency : but it is simply puerile 
to refuse to face the possibility that evil spirits may rush to the 
threshold when the door is opened. Those who believe in the 
existence of personal powers of evil may well believe with what 
alacrity such powers would use, for the ruin of souls, the oppor- 
tunity of the séance. When one reflects that at a séance the 
medium is nearly always in a state of trance, a state, that is to 
say, analogous to that induced by hypnotism; when one thinks 
of the immense force of suggestion, with regard to his conduct 
after he has emerged from the hypnotic state, exercised upon the 
mind of the subject ; and when one considers, finally, the possi- 
bilities just referred to : it seems incurring a truly terrible responsi- 
bility to use any man or woman as a means of getting into contact 
with the other world. It is difficult, on any grounds whatever, 
to justify exposing them to a grave andé admitted risk. In this 
connexion it is worth remembering that in most séances two dis- 
carnate spirits are involved: the ‘communicator,’ that is, the 
person from whom the message comes, and the ‘control,’ that 
is, the intelligence through which the ‘communicator’ gives his 
message to the medium. The ‘controls’ are sometimes rather 
queer people : two of the mediums through whom Sir Oliver Lodge 
believes himself to have been in touch with his son, Raymond, 
are ‘controlled’ by two North American Indians and a little 


coloured girl (‘ Feda’) who frequently talks broken and babyish 
English. TS 

The claim of spiritualism to be a religion is explicitly made 
by Mr. J. A. Hill in his recent book: though he claims that it 
is ‘a form of Christianity’ and ‘not hostile to any except very 


narrow forms of Christianity.” The tenets of spiritualism are 


thus defined in The Seven Principles of Spiritualism® : 

I. The Fatherhood of God. 

II. The Brotherhood of Man. 

TIT. Continuous Existence.** 

IV. Communion of Spirits and Ministry of Angels. 

V. Personal Responsibility.” 

VI. Compensation and Retribution Hereafter for good or ill 
done on earth. 

VII. A path of Endless Progression. 

Now, Nos. III. and VII. of these ‘principles’ form, so far 
as I am aware, no part of any Christian Creed : nor does No. IV. 
if understood (as it obviously must be) in the spiritualistic sense: 
The remaining four points are common ground to the barest forms 


22 Hill; op. cit. p. 148. 

23 Quoted by Hill, op. cit. p. 144. 

24 There is ground for assuming that this implies reincarnation. 
25 Leaving no room for ‘atonement’? 
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of theism. But it is the omissions of spiritualism, rather than 
its positive tenets, which make one gasp at the contention that 
it is only the ‘narrowest’ forms of Christianity with which 
spiritualism conflicts. Where, in this list, or in any spiritualist 
teaching, is there any reference to the fundamental Christian 
doctrine of the reconciliation of man to God by Jesus Christ ?— 
where any recognition of man’s need of redemption ?—where any 
admission of the divinity of Christ? Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
calls spiritualism ‘The New Revelation.’ But why ‘new’? I 
am fairly well acquainted with spiritualistic literature, and I have 
no hesitation in affirming that in spiritualism as expounded by 
the spiritualists themselves there is simply no room for the con- 
ception of Christianity as a revealed religion, or for the idea of 
Jesus Christ as the final and complete revelation of God. It is 
noteworthy that spiritualists invariably speak of Him as ‘ Jesus,’ 
or ‘Christ’; never as ‘our Lord.’ Mr. Hill writes thus of Him 
whom the least dogmatic and creed-bound forms of Christianity, 
surely, regard as the eternal Son of God who once, for us men 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven : 


I do not assert that Jesus was only a man. I do not know what he was. 
. . . If Buddha was an actual man, he may have been a similar being. . . . 
In an infinite universe there are probably infinite grades of spiritual 
existence, and Jesus may have belonged to some order higher than ours. 
I admit that I have felt this about Emerson. . . . Of these great spirits 
we know little: We may regard them as the Hindoos do, as incarnating 
on our own plane from time to time, as Krishna, as Jesus. . . . It is right, 
in a sense, to worship them, even. . . . Some think the time is now ripe for 
such another Avatar. Who knows? It may be so.” 


Christianity and Spiritualism are, indeed, rival claimants to 
our allegiance; and there can surely be no doubt as to which of 
the two has the better right to it. After all, what is there in 
spiritualism which is not already familiar knowledge to the-most 
insignificant disciple of Jesus Christ? The immortality of the 
soul? But spiritualism does not prove this. It only proves the 
continued existence, after death, of the few people who have 
been able, or willing, to communicate. It has no bearing upon 
the question of immortality. The Christian assurance, based 
upon the nature of God and the resurrection of our Lord, is as 
much wider than the spiritualist’s creed as the earth is wider 
than’ a road. Contact with the departed? But what are 
the uncertain pleasures of the. séance in comparison with 
the joys of the Communion of Saints?—what are the futile 
and spiritually valueless vapourings of F. W. H. Myers or 
Raymond Lodge*’ when weighed in the balance against that 

2° Hill, op. cit. pp. 258-259. 

27 It would be difficult, I think, to find any single communication by which 


the world has been benefited morally or spiritually. Why do the Saints never 
* communicate ’ or ‘ control ’? 
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fellowship of mutual prayer which the Christian knows himself 
to share with the whole company of the Church in Paradise and in 
Heaven ?—that fellowship realised and made effective, not through 
‘Feda’ or ‘Moonstone’ or ‘Redfeather’ or ‘Dr. Phinnit,’ 
but through Jesus Christ our Lord? Nothing is more striking 
in spiritualism, considered as a religion, than the limitations of 
its range. It lacks entirely that element of mystery (as opposed 
to what may be called ‘ mysteriosity,’ which it possesses in abun- 
dance) which is so valuable a feature in Christian conceptions of 
the other world. It has no message for the sinner, the man bowed 
down with the consciousness of his own weakness and shame : it 
provides no answer to the eternal questions of the human soul, 
‘Who will deliver me from this body of death? What shall I 
do to be saved ?’ 

Not for nothing has the Christian Church throughout her 
history discouraged the practice of necromancy, the morbid con- 
cern with the dead which must inevitably interfere, and does in 
fact interfere, with the proper discharge of our duties in that 
plane of existence in which God has placed us. The Church is 
not the growth of a year or two, and great weight should surely 
be attached to her attitude in this matter. That attitude has 
never varied, and the more one learns of spiritualism the more 
convinced one becomes that it is the right one. It is simply 
incredible that the things we have been considering are controlled 
and directed by Almighty God. Non tali auzilio would He trans- 
form our faith into sight! Will any impartial critic deny that 
the thing has a nasty taste? 

One word in conclusion. It is sometimes said that if you 
grant the permissibility of scientific research into these pheno- 
mena you must allow their exploitation (I use the word in its 
best sense) as a religious cult. I think the difference lies in the 
attitude of mind brought to the séance by the spiritualist and the 
scientist. The former expects, demands, tries to obtain com- 
munications : the latter does not. Spiritualism invites: legiti- 
mate psychical research observes and records. Spiritualism prose- 
lytises : psychical research has no axe to grind. It may be 
admitted that ‘the least justifiable attitude is that which holds 
that there are certain departments of truth in the universe which 
it is not lawful to investigate ’** : the question for the Christian 
is whether this particular department is not, for the ordinary man, 
extremely dangerous ground. 

Cyrin E. Hupson. 


*8 Sir Oliver Lodge, quoted by Hill, op. cit. p. 198. 
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IS TELEPATHY THE MASTER-KEY? 


THE emphasis laid recently on telepathic faculty as the sufficient 
explanation of certain psychic phenomena attributed by other 
serious investigators to the action of discarnate spirits, leads us 
to a realm of inquiry where patience, open-mindedness and a most 
scrupulous refusal to prejudge the case, are absolutely indispens- 
able if any progress is to be made in the discussion of a very 
perplexing and complicated problem. There have been. of late 
more than enough prejudgments in the matter, both from the 
scientific and from the religious camps, some of them draped 
so gracefully in the garments of sweet reasonableness, and of 
careful, tolerant and sympathetic inquiry, that the real bearing 
of their line of argument, as well as its inadequacy, is likely 
to be obscured for the general reader. 

Yet though-some of these arguments do not really clear but 
confuse the question, they will be considered sufficient by masses 
of quite intelligent persons to justify the attitude of complacent 
prejudice, which considers the inquiry either closed, or silly, or 
irreligious. 

One of the most popular of these is the following :—‘ Because 
thought-transference or telepathy certainly accounts for so large 
a part of so-called ‘‘ communications,’’ we are forbidden by the 
Law of Parsimony to seek another cause till we are assured 
that this or some other known cause will not serve.’ 

If this were really the case, if this famous, and of late so 
often invoked, logical method had indeed the royal right of 
inhibiting the free movement ‘of the human mind that is here 
claimed for it, we might well add another petition to the Litany : 
‘From the Law of Parsimony, Good Lord, deliver us,’ for it 
would mean exactly that closure of the intellect and stultification 
of the imagination which has so often resulted in the dull worship 
of the obvious, and the neglect of the far horizon. 

We should note, in the first place, that the term ‘so large a 
part’ points to a certain proportion of such phenomena that are 
excluded from the category ‘explicable by thought-transference,’ 
so that logically considered the whole argument is vitiated at 
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the outset. Not only so, the term ‘law’ has here a purely 
technical meaning, though used in this connexion it suggests 
an authority that by no means belongs to what is merely. a 
convenient rule of logical procedure but represents in no sense 
a law of thought. Further, this ‘law,’ such as it is, obtains 
only in a very limited field, and in many cases disobedience to 
it is one of the conditions of human progress; for Life is more 
than Logic, and the pronouncements of the latter can never be 
really sovereign in the realm of the former. 

Moreover, it is not fair to invoke in a piece of special pleading 
@ principle which would not be admitted by the pleader in a 
general argument of the same sort, such, for instance, as that 
for the existence of a spiritual order in the universe and a spiritual 
personality in man. We know that much expert physiological 
and psychological authority affirms that all so-called spiritual 
phenomena in human nature, including the religious sense and 
our highest emotions, are the result of changes in the gray matter 
in the brain which responds in ascertainable ways to appropriate 
stimuli ; these can often be produced at will by skilled experiment, 
and require no assumption of other than ‘ known causes’ to explain 
them. And it is a commonplace that many experts in natural 
science are genuinely convinced that the theistic position is sheer 
treason to the intellectual method. We cannot prove from a strictly 
scientific point of view that ‘some known cause will not serve 
to explain ’ the higher aspects of human experience, but that does 
not prevent many of those who press the argument from the Law 
of Parsimony on the public from postulating a spiritual order, and 
no reverence for that Law would, we are sure, cause them to 
surrender their right to this hypothesis; it should not therefore 
be erected into a fetish in the present discussion. 

With regard to the larger question, they would say with 
Professor James ‘A rule of thinking, which would absolutely 
prevent us from acknowledging certain kinds of truth if those 
kinds of truth were really there, would be an irrational rule.’ 
In the more specialised inquiry the same principle should obtain. 

There is of course very great force in the argument that 
telepathy, subconscious thought-transference and clairvoyance are 
responsible for a large proportion of trance utterance, automatic 
writing, and allied phenomena, and it is this fact which without 
doubt presents the greatest barrier to any form of the spiritist 
hypothesis. It will however be granted by really thorough 
investigators of the subject that there remain some ‘residual 
phenomena’ which cannot be thus explained, short of granting 
to the unconscious self powers of vision, of knowledge, of selective 
discrimination, of secret communication unhampered by limita- 
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tions of space and time, which would practically endow it with 
omniscience and omnipresence. 

It may be noticed in passing that this theory would create 
problems as profoundly perplexing as any that it solves, and very 
cruel ones; but: that apart, it takes no account whatever of a 
vast mass of human experience converging upon the question 
of an objective spiritual universe in intimate connexion with this. 
Its assumptions are enormous, colossal, and it would paralyse 
further inquiry and discovery at the outset. 

So that as a working hypothesis this deification of the Uncon- 
scious, whether considered as in itself practically omniscient, 
or as having access under trance conditions to a world-soul where 
all memories are stored, may be set aside while we explore our 
problem with whatever other light is available to us, and con- 
sider any facts which may help to set us free—without any 
surrender of intellectual honesty—to open our minds to other 
hypotheses than the exclusively subjective activity of the Uncon- 
scious. For it is at least possible that the same psychic faculty 
which we now recognise beyond doubt to be the medium of most 
amazing telepathic feats between the living, may also on the 
assumption of an actually existent spiritual universe be the 
channel of communication between the discarnate and the in- 
carnate ; that the Unconscious may, in short, be the organ of 
telepathic faculty between unseens of both orders, spirits in both 
worlds. % 

Amongst such facts, we think, is the one that in human 
experience apparently identical phenomena are often found to 
have different and even contrasted causes, and that the whole 
history of the development of the human spirit shows us how 
much its growth has been determined by the unceasing demand 
made upon it by its environment to distinguish between real and 
apparent causes—or to select among a group of rival hypotheses 
the one which contains the authentic illumination. Physically, 
intellectually, spiritually, we are here to ‘ try, prove, reject, prefer, 
still struggling to effect our warfare,’ and the more subtle the 
materials we are handling, the more sensitively careful must our 
perceptions train themselves to be. Countless times in the study 
of natural science extraordinarily slight differences between 
observed plienomena otherwise similar—which would have been 
passed over by the partially trained mind as unimportant—have 
been to the expert of immense, of decisive significance, and have 
proved the trumpet-call to a closer inquiry, a more elastic hypo- 
thesis, a wider theory—finally to a juster generalisation. Not 
otherwise will the cause of spiritual science be advanced. The 
tendency joyfully to lump all ‘mediumistic phenomena’ together 
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in one category, because so much of it obviously belongs there, 
is the exact opposite to the scientific temper, and must be 
abandoned if any progress is to be made. This necessity to dis- 
criminate between possible causes in the affairs of ordinary life 
has become such an instinctive habit with us that we perhaps 
hardly realise how far removed from the obvious our common 
judgments are, or how much is implied of wide experience, 
selective faculty, analysis of character and deliberate scrutiny of 
events, in our apparently instinctive decisions. If we were 
- always to take things at their face value; if, because a theory, 
as far as our knowledge then went, could explain a certain series 
of facts, we were always to declare that it did, we should miserably 
lose our way in the maze of this mortal life, and handicap our- 
selves hopelessly in our apprehension of all its more delicate 
relations. We need not go far to look for illustrations. 
We all know that the appearance and activity of dis- 
interested affection may be simulated by the most heartless self- 
interest ; that silence in the presence of some poignant call on 
the emotions may be the result of a heart too overcharged to 
find expression, of sheer unapprehending stupidity, or of callous 
indifference. What infinitely contrasted states may lie at the 
root of profound reserve! Who does not know that a lie may 
be the refuge of a coward and selfish spirit, or the last throw 
of a desperate devotion? That a blush may mean guilt or inno- 
cence, gratitude or rage? That the violently accelerated action 
of the heart may be the result of such contrary emotions as joy 
and grief, fear and triumph, or of physiological processes only, 
with no emotion in the matter? If an ignorant and inexperienced 
being at an elementary stage of inquiry into life and human 
nature, having noticed with regard to any of the above mentioned 
phenomena that a single and similar cause was evidently behind 
the limited number of instances that had fallen within his sphere ~ 
of observation, should on this ground shut out from further con- 
sideration any other possible causes of the same phenomena, his 
education as a human being would come to a hopeless standstill. 
And if, when for the first time he noticed that a blush did not 
seem to fit comfortably into the ‘caused by guilt’ category, or 
silence into the one labelled ‘result of stupidity,’ he should con- 
tinue to check the impulse to inquiry by reliance on the ‘known 
cause’ theory, under whose shelter he felt so securely guarded 
against the intrusion of new and disturbing conceptions, he 
would remain not only a laughable ignoramus but an infinitely 
impoverished human creature. 

Within the last few decades mental science has made unpre- 
cedented strides. We are at present dazzled by recent brilliant 
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psychological discoveries, so dazzled that we feel vaguely that 
the new hypothesis is capable of explaining all observed and 
observable phenomena in this realm, and that we have, so to 
speak, been presented with a blank cheque signed by the Uncon- 
scious which we may fill in with all and any of the psychic facts 
which amaze and perplex us, sure that the signature will be 
honoured. We feel too, perhaps, that in the methods of psycho- 
analysis we have an infallible solvent of anything approaching 
spiritism (though we may be a little vague about the modus 
operandi), and that the Freudian theory, however dubious we ° 
may feel about some of its contentions, has really shown up 
that arch-deceiver, the Unconscious, in its true colours, so 
that we can comfortably assume that all the psychic wonders 
that would otherwise startle and arouse us are simply variations 
of its dramatic and deceptive ‘symbolism.’ Perhaps it requires 
a certain courage not to be bullied by these ingenious theories 
into acquiescence with the dictum that for the really intelligent 
the spiritualistic hypothesis is as dead as a door-nail, killed by 
the Unconscious! Let us remember however that this is not 
the first time that the brilliant scientific discovery of a partial 
truth has arrogantly sought to block the way to further progress, 
and has successfully blinded by its dazzle the eyes of a genera- 
tion, or more than one, to its inadequacy as a final generalisation. 
In other departments, notably the religious, it has been the same. 
Let us be warned in time and allow no authority, scientific or 
theological, no popular laughter and no inner traitor of intellectual 
laziness, to shut the door on any.quest which the free spirit of 
man feels itself impelled to undertake. Amongst these quests 
is any more pressing than that demand for evidence of human 
survival and continuity which is throbbing beneath the multi- 
farious activities of to-day? Who that has even faintly known 
what it is to feel ‘ tides of the whole world’s anguish pour through 
the channel of a single soul,’ or to have heard, even dimly and from 
afar, the cry of Love in mortal anguish and Faith in mortal fear 
which continued to rise unceasingly from the heart of humanity 
as the armies of the beloved young dead grew ever vaster—who, 
having any real vision of this tragedy of the race, will dare to 
affirm that there can be no further light available on this most 
poignant of all problems? If we are Christians, shall we, of 
all men, venture to limit the everlasting pity? If, not being so 
happy as to see in Jesus Christ the express image of something 
essential and eternal in the Divine Nature, and to that extent 
‘very God of very God,’ we yet believe in the potential corres- 
pondence of the universe with all the needs that its own processes 
have developed in its creatures, why should it be deemed an 
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unscientific hope that for this undoubted need ofthe human 
species there should be waiting an appropriate response in the 
natural order? Who will deny the existence, all along the evolu- 
tionary line, of environment adapted to developing organism? 
Does the law then suddenly cease to obtain as we reach the highest 
levels of being ? 

Surely it is not for Science, standing as she does, with eagerly 
lifted eyes and pulses bounding with achievement, before ‘Half- 
opened*vistas of hitherto undiscovered country, to say ‘there is 
one place to which none of these roads can lead, one goal that no 
most strenuous effort can attain’? And it is not, surely, for 
Christians, whose Master so ‘clearly stated that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was ‘like a householder who brought forth out of his 
treasure things both new and old,’ and who uttered the following 
significant words in His farewell to His disciples, ‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but you cannot bear them now. But 
when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into 
all truth . . . and He will show you things to come ’—it is not 
surely for Christians to decry this new, but most ancient, Hope 
as impious? 

A great authority has said—and Nature has a very steady habit 
of endorsing the words—‘ Seek, and ye shall find; kaock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ Would it be so surprising if in this 
matter, as in many others, a clue should be granted to persistent, 
passionate, unwearied search? Is it not imaginable that the world 
of continued life and love, and energy of thought and will—if 
indeed it exist—should, at last, in this age of questionings wrung 
from the deeps of the human spirit, lift a corner of its immemorial 
veil in response to our immeasurable need of some clearer vision? 
As to its credibility, this much may be affirmed, that, as Mr. 
W. H. Mallock asserts in the wider connexion: ‘If we believe 
this spiritual world exists, then signs of it, though not proofs, 
surround us everywhere. But let the belief in its reality fail us, 
and instantly the whole crowd of witnesses vanish.’ Belief of the 
highest kind, in any region, is not to be coerced by irrefragable 
evidence of the nature of mathematical proofs. Whether we like 
it or not, this is a spiritual law. Something free and unfettered 
in its method, something selective in its attractions, something 
voluntary in its exercise, distinguishes the noblest sort of human 
faith in the noblest things, from beliefs that are absolutely forced 
upon us as rational beings, without any possibility of demur. 

I do not write asa convinced believer in the possibility of 
spiritual communications, as yet the ‘alternative hypothesis’ 
bulks too largely in my thought of the question, but I do protest 
against the attempt at a premature or prejudiced decision, by 
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either religion or science, on a problem so subtle, so complex and 
so vital, and against an attitude of mind ‘which would prevent 
- us from acknowledging certain kinds of truth if those kinds 
of truth were really there.’ 

EpytH HINKLEY. 


Postscript.—Since the above article was finished a most remark- 
able series of fresh phenomena have come under the notice of 
the writer, more than ever convincing her that we are to-day in 
the presence of facts of the most momentous importance, which 
cannot be relegated to the sphere of the activity of the Unconscious 
without enormous and wholly unproved assumptions. Inciden- 
tally, too, they offer- fresh and most emphatic refutation of the 
theory that Spiritualism, qua Spiritualism, dishonours our Dead 
and: degrades our thought of the unseen world. 

Has any lovely and exalted hope ever kept its white wings 
unstained for very long in this strange world of ours? Did 
Christianity do so—or Liberty—or Love itself? But has our 
faith in Liberty faded because of the excesses committed in her 
name, or our reverence for Love perished because of the piteous 


soilure of her robes? Or is essential Christianity dead ? 
E. H. 





THE CLASSICS AND DEMOCRACY 


IT is commonly accepted, as if it were an historical axiom, that 
the Industrial Revolution rendered the old position of classics 
untenable as the basis of future education, and that the new 
democracy, which has arisen since the introduction of steam as the 
motor power of the material development of the commonwealth, 
requires a new corresponding change of educational subject-matter 
to produce mental speed to match. It is instructive to turn to 
the contemporary view of Sir Robert Peel, who in January 1837, 
nearly seven years after the opening of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, delivered his rectorial address on Higher 
Education to the University of Glasgow. He regarded railway 
development as an incentive to classical studies. He urged that 
the steam-engine and the railway were not merely facilities for 
rapid locomotion, for the transit of merchandise, and the supply 
of physical wants. 


They are speeding the intercourse between mind and mind [says Sir 
Robert Peel]. They are enabling you [i.e. the undergraduates], with com- 
parative ease, to enjoy that pure and refined pleasure, which makes the past 
predominate over the present, when we stand upon the spots where the 
illustrious deeds of ancient times have been performed, and meditate on 
monuments that are associated with names and actions that can never 


perish. 
He then quoted Gibbon’s words on first visiting Rome : 


At the distance of twenty-five years I can neither forget nor express the 
strong emotions which agitated my mind, as I first approached and entered 
the Eternal City. After a sleepless night I trod with a lofty step the ruins 
of the Forum; each memorable spot where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
or Caesar fell, was at once present to my eye, and several days of intoxi- 
cation were lost or enjoyed before I could descend to a cool or minute 


investigation. 


Probably, to many readers these words will seem futile senti- 
mentality on the part of both Peel and of Gibbon—lacking in 
any reasonable forecast of the modern spirit. Many people to-day 
are probably inclined to think that the significance of the quicken- 
ing of communications throughout the civilised world leads rather 
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to the tightening of the bonds of the present environment, and 
the crowding out of the impedimenta (as they are imagined to 
be) of the studies of antiquity. These studies do not easily 
associate themselves with excursion-trains; whilst our age is 
irresistibly attracted to rapidity, combined if possible with 
cheapness of transit, not only physically, but also mentally. But, 
by travelling men coelum non animum mutant. The theory of 
apperception makes it clear that the reactions of new experiences 
respond to the contents of the previous ideas which have been 
accumulated in the mind. If these ideas do not include the 
material of classical knowledge, the effect of visiting Rome and 
Athens will not be to arouse in the mind the fiery crowd of 
historical recollections and associations which Gibbon experienced. 
What is there instead in the new non-classically trained genera- 
tions? Mark Twain stands sponsor for the attitude of the hustling 
traveller, in his Innocents Abroad. What is more significant, 
is the popularity of his books with the youth of the land. His 
ridicule of the enthusiasm for antiquity (and his burlesque of 
chivalry in his Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur) 
illustrate the growing popular misunderstanding of the deep appeal 
of history, especially ancient history. It is not quite a complete 
answer to say Mark Twain was a humorist. However, the point 
is, that the absence of limits to the spirit of irreverence for 
antiquity finds a readier, response in a larger public to-day than 
ever in the history of the world. 

It is the pace of modern life that wounds or kills the spirit 
of classicism, for Rome was neither built nor can be understood 
in a day. The conquering of physical space by speed of transit 
is the distinguishing mark of the progress of the last hundred 
years—in railways, telegraphs, telephones and air-planes. We 
were all held spell-bound, some months ago, by the incident of 
the airman flying from Milan to London in a portion of a day, 
distributing in London, in the afternoon, newspapers printed at 
Milan in the early morning. Such an event, in the minds of 
many people, breeds an impatience at the thought of the so-called 
wonders of the past, and emphasises the fascination of the present 
time for the concentration of the studies of the young. Spatial 
distance on our globe becomes less and less of a separation. We 
glorify the speed of transit which annihilates the barriers to 4 
circulation of the world-organism as wonderful in vital currents 
almost as the circulation of the individual heart. 

On the other hand, time-distances in the past seem to cause 
more and more of a separation from the present as each decad 
recedes and swells the total of the past. But, notwithstanding 
our obsession in the present, intelligible as it is, the ages of 
antiquity are not so far away from our present-day interests as 
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they seem—for two reasons. First, a philosophical reason—in all” 
historical study, history is itself, in its process, present in our 
minds, in sustained, concentrated study, vividly present and con- 
crete. This philosophical aspect of unity of present, past and 
future, in historical study, has been brought out with remarkable 
emphasis by Benedetto Croce, and theoretically brings antiquity 
nedrer to our minds than the classicist has ordinarily claimed or 
even realised, himself. Secondly, there is a psychological reason 
why antiquity is not so far removed mentally from us. Our 
own recognition of the significance of the past is, in the long 
run, dependent upon our subjective historic sense, developed in 
our own individual extension and intension of consciousness. 

In that charming essay of Mrs. Meynell (a writer whose choice 
of matter and clearness of style so delighted Mr. George 
Meredith) this idea is brought out picturesquely and psycho- 
logically. Indirectly we find disclosed the case for the study 
of classics, as a matter of general concern. The essay is entitled 
‘The Illusion of Historic Time’? : 

When a child (of ten years of age) begins to know that there is a past, 
he has a most noble rod to measure it by—he has his own ten years. He 
attributes an overwhelming majesty to all recorded time. He confers dis- 
tance. He and he alone bestows mystery. Remoteness is his. He creates 
more than mortal centuries. He sends armies fighting into the extremities 
of the past. He assigns the Parthenon to a hill of ages, and the temples of 
Upper Egypt to sidereal time. If there were no child, there would be nothing 
old. .. . The man perceives at last all the illusion, but he cannot forget 
what was his conviction when he was a child. He had once a persuasion 
of antiquity. . . . Childhood is itself antiquity, to every man his own anti- 
quity. . . . Rome was founded when we began Roman history, and that is 
why it seems long ago. . . . Romulus built his wall, as a matter of fact, 
when everyone was seven years old. It is by good fortune that ancient 
history is taught in the only ancient days. . . . Modern history does well 
enough for learning later. But by learning something of antiquity in the 
first ten years the child enlarges the sense of time for all mankind.? 


It is essential to observe that these reasons—philosophical and 
psychological—for regarding classical knowledge as possibly ‘ near ’ 
rather than ‘far’ have no connexion with the distinction of the 
class-education of the children of the aristocracy at the Public 
‘Schools, and the children of the democracy at the Elementary, 
Municipal and Secondary Schools. They are based on human 

-nature, and therefore as valid for the democracy as for the aris- 
tocracy. Why should the provision for the psychological basis 
of the historic sense, educationally, be confined to the children of 


1 Mrs. Meynell, Zssays (in section ‘ The Colour of Life’), p. 262. 

2 I quote from Mrs. Meynell’s Essay, for the sake of the admirable 
exposition. But the idea itself is not new. For instance, J. F. Herbart says : 
‘Is not the far that which is seen in the interval between the child and the 
man?’ 
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rich and cultured parents ? It cannot be thought that the democracy 
has no need or use for the historic sense. Why should not this 
privilege be, at least, an open opportunity to all? In other words, 
is it not important for the children of poor parents, who have 
the intellectual attraction towards the history of antiquity, to have 
the opportunity at school, which is denied them from the nature 
of their home-life, of finding mental satisfaction in the stories of 
Greek and Roman or other ancient history as well as in. stories 
of animal and plant life, and indeed, let us boldly suggest, instead 
of wearisome lessons on subjects of ‘ civic’ associations, such as 
the postman and the policeman (often indeed better known 
personally as neighbours to the pupils than to the teacher)? The 
systematic study of Latin as a language at a very early age may 
be reasonably held to be undesirable, but an early introduction 
to a recognition of the wisdom, valour, and virtues of the ancients, 
and even some of the striking archaeological surroundings and 
associations of the old civilisation, may be of the magical attrac- 
tiveness of historical fairyland to children, and at least form the 
basis for determination for some pupils at a later stage, whether 
they have the classical ‘bent,’ whilst, for all, the idea of the 
ancient past would have had a chance of a start in their minds. 
Such teaching requires a good teacher, with a good knowledge of 
classics and one imbued with the classical spirit. It may be 
thought quixotic to suggest such teachers and such teaching in 
the schools of the people. But the staff of any school, for the 
children of democrats as well as for those of aristocrats, is strong, 
not by the narrow limitations of the qualifications of each teacher 
to the requirements of class-work, but by the margin of culture 
of the members of the staff over and above the daily drill of the 
routine lessons of the day. 

No one would suggest compulsory education in the classics in 
schools, but a word of protest may be raised against the compulsory 
non-opportunity of the democracy to receive a chance of the open 
gate to the culture-ground which aristocrats realise as so valuable 
adomain. There is much force in Herbart’s plea* for the know- 
ledge of the story (in the vernacular to begin with) of Homer's 
Odyssey. It forms, he urges, a basis for the ‘entire literature * 
of later communities. It belongs to the classical age of childhood 
amongst the Greeks. It was part of the Roman education of 


* “Let us look on the Odyssey as the point of touch in a fellowship between 
pupil and teacher, which, while it elevates the one in his own sphere, no longer 
depresses the other, and while it guides the one farther and farther through a 
classical world, yields the other a most interesting picture in the imitative 
progress of the boy, of the great development of humanity, and lastly prepares 
a store of recollections, which, associated with this eternal work of genius, must 
be re-awakened at each return to it.’—Sctence of Education (translated by 
Mr, and Mrs. Felkin), p. 91. 
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childhood. Since the Renascence, it has been part of the literary ~ 
consciousness of every generation. 

Of the two categories of space and time the knowledge of the 
order of co-existences, viz. of all that is round about us, is open 
to the child’s own active observations. In the study of ancient 
history, the subject-matter must be largely presented to pupils 
by the parent or teacher, who has, indeed, apparently a heavier 
task than the scientific or mathematical teacher, for these latter 
have always the springing-board of the boy’s present environment 
to start from. The choice of classical heroes, incidents and tradition 
in the teaching of the young will, however, give ready illustration 
of the concrete qualities of fortitude, loyalty, self-control, magnani- 
mity—cardinal virtues of mankind as shown in the simpler stages 
of human culture. Doubtless the same virtues can be discovered 
in our own earlier history of the. Anglo-Saxons, and in the heroes 
who emerge on the stage of history in the modern development 
of the English nation. We ought to see to it that our children 
are familiar with the latter. Happily, there is no doubt this is 
done, and will be done, in the people’s schools. But the great 
practical reason for including in the schools of the English 
democracy the subject-matter of Greek and Latin life and atmo- 
sphere is that it is the common ground of historic interest for all 
modern nations and for the children of all European democracies: 
This classical subject-matter transcends even the nationally 
democratic ; it puts us into touch with all other national com- 
munities; it is the common, international, human ground of 
historical knowledge and thought. i 

Much more classical knowledge and interest can be developed 
in the people’s schools than has hitherto been done, without 
according Latin and Greek the position of concentrative studies * 
which they held in the old Grammar Schools. Many thoughtful 
people will go so far as to allow that training in ancient history, 
instruction as to ancient civilisations, and such ideas as can be 
gathered of the finest literature and philosophy of the Greeks 
from good translations, should be accessible to suitable pupils, 
if not included in the compulsory subjects of the curricula of 
educational institutions of school and college. The study of Greece 
and Rome through translations of classics would be of high value, 
if widespread, because the wider the field over which there is 
classical understanding and sympathy of any kind, the greater will 
be the permeating force of the humanist spirit shed abroad by 
classical thinkers, experts and men of culture. The democracy 
clearly have the human claim to receive in national educational 
institutions facilities for the fullest understanding of the classical 
world through all avenues, by which the English language 
can act as conductress. Elementary Schools, Continuation 
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Schools, as well as Municipal and Secondary Schools, and Univer- 
sity Extension Classes and the Women’s Educational Association 
and other organisations for education of the democracy, can 
provide the opportunity for all to enter into some effective degree 
of knowledge of the older civilisations which are at the base of 
modern culture. ; 

From the point of view of higher education this translation- 
knowledge and general outlook on antiquity is, of Course, inade- 
‘quate. An advanced student of French may be expected to study 
Moliére, Racine or Corneille, in the original. In the higher educa- 
tion of our country, a student of Italian will not be content to 
read merely the translation of Dante. We see decad by decad 
the signs of increasing numbers of English readers, who are intent 
on studying Italian, if for no other reason than to read Dante in 
the original, and a nucleus of English men and women, after the 
school age, attacking the Spanish text of Don Quixote. The demo- 
cratic principle equally demands that there should be an equal 
opportunity for the pursuit of classics in the original Greek and 
Latin as for modern languages. ‘An equal opportunity ’ does not 
prejudice the question of the numbers of students to be drawn to a 
particular subject. There will not be an equal number of students 
for all subjects, and the classics may not attract as large a number 
as science or modern languages. But it is important that there 
should be every encouragement to the apt students (however poor 
their parents may be) attracted by classical studies to proceed to 
the higher education in the Greek and Latin languages, involving 
the closer study of the literatures in the original. It is not merely 
a question of the individuals concerned. It is a factor in the 
national educational solidity that the due proportion of classical 
humanist students should be encouraged, and that this proportion 
should be forthcoming. 


II 


To suppose that classical studies are alien and irrelevant to 
the non-aristocrats of our country is to ignore our educational ante- 
cedents. No educational movements were ever more really demo- 
cratic in significance than the intellectual revolutions which led 
to the establishment of classical studies and to the development of 
these studies in the English schools. A glance at one or two 
stages in our national educational history is necessary if we 
wish to realise this democratic aspect, for, as a nation, in the 
nineteenth century Englishmen became fixed in the illusion that 
in some mysterious manner classics were peculiarly and almost 
- exclusively associated with the aristocracy. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, the Renascence, in 
England, broke up the monopoly of the clergy in learning, by 
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encouraging all apt persons, lay as well as ecclesiastical, women 
as well as men, to enter into the heritage of the Greek and Latin 
classics, the greatest writings the world had ever seen, which had 
been neglected in the Middle Ages by all but the clergy; and 
studied by them in a fragmentary form, and, moreover, overlaid 
by technical scholastic grammar and logic. The attitude of the 
orthodox party to the extension of classical knowledge was, as 
Mark Pattison has put it, ‘one-of pure antipathy.’ We hardly 
recognise sufficiently, in these days when our emancipation of 
_ intellect is secure, the debt we owe to the classical training of 
an Erasmus who struggled against the powerful ecclesiastical 
authorities for the recognition of the right of all the people to read 
the Scriptures, and to be helped to understand them. We may 
regard as quixotic the suggestion of J. L. Vives that the King 
should be the literary as he is the military leader of his people, 
but this is the simple, sincere realism of the acceptance of Plato’s 
dictum that a commonwealth needs philosopher-princes as rulers- 
This implied change from military to literary ideals is characteristic 
of the Renascence enthusiasm and involved evident democratic 
implications, as we see in the development of ‘free’ Grammar 
Schools. 

In the Elizabethan period the classics won their way to demo- 
cratic influence in England chiefly because they were associated 
with Zurich, Geneva, and the other foreign Protestant strong- 
holds of faith, from which English Protestantism derived its 
special cast of religious thought. From these centres was largely 
derived also the type of its education based on pietas literata. 
This was the characteristic note of Puritan training, which rested 
on a thorough knowledge of the vernacular Bible, together with 
as sound a knowledge as might be of Latin, Greek, and if possible, 
of Hebrew ,—as the three ‘ holy ’ languages, for appeal to historical 
sources. The persecution of St. Bartholomew’s Day and the fires 
of Smithfield welded together all the forces of foreign and British 
Puritanism, and the necessity of the situation compelled the pro- 
duction of a large body of scholars as controversialists to hold their 
own against Jesuit and other Roman Catholic scholars—for the’ 
issue was between life and death, as every mother in the land 
told the children at her knee. But the production of Puritan 
scholars involved substantially the whole of the more responsible 
portion of the community in such an education in Latin and 
Greek as made the intensive religious controversy intelligible. - 
The educational aspect of the Puritan revolution was both aristo- 
cratic and democratic. It was aristocratic in the literal sense in 
that it attempted to develop the best in the young viewed as 
prospective citizens of nothing less than an actual theocracy. It 
was democratic because, never before or since, had so comprehen- 
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- sive a Classical education permeated so extensive a proportion of 
the community. The effectiveness of this general classical training 
may be gauged by the distinguished researches and discoveries made 
by Huguenot and Protestant scholars in the seventeenth century, 
and by the remarkably high level of the general readers in 
England, who could enjoy the learned sermons of Jewel, Jeremy 
Taylor, and the Cambridge Platonists, and who read such dis- 
quisitions as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants. 

The demand for liberty of religious thought which emerged 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying was paralleled, politi- 
cally, by Milton’s Areopagitica. Both are to be traced back in 
their literary and cultural appeals to the influence of the classical 
basis of education of the times. Both were written to appeal to 
the whole of the reading public. The enormous increase of out- 
put of the Press in the Elizabethan era shows that a much wider 
area of the democracy had come within the classical influence of 
the Grammar Schools. The classical learning displayed is intensive 
in the writings of the authors, but extensive in the large proportion 
of readers whom the authors could influence best by the free-play 
and spontaneity of their unparalleled application of the classical 
allusiveness to the English vernacular. 

It is not always recognised how closely allied that scholarship 
was to democracy. An outstanding instance is seen in John 
Milton. But the permeating classical influence was spread far 
beyond the intensive scholars. In fact the cause of democracy 
was won, substantially, for English-speaking peoples, by the 
classically-trained Pilgrim Fathers and their successors in New 
England, and the classically-trained leaders of the Parliamentary 
Party and Army in the Great Civil War, over two hundred and 
fifty years ago. The apparently twofold movement was really one. 
It was by the merest chance some of the chief Parliamentary 
leaders did not emigrate, instead of remaining in England to fight 
the absolute King Charles the First. The democrats, in New 
England and in Old England, were permeated by the same intellec- 

‘tual ideals, and these ideals were largely dependent for expression, 
illustration and atmosphere on the same linguistic and literary 
sources, viz. the old Greek and Roman and Hebrew culture. 

Had the classical education appeared a negligible factor in the 
equipment of the New Englanders, never was there a better chance 
of sinking the impedimenta, on their voyage across the Atlantic. 
The Fathers went as pioneers to a new, uncultivated continent, to 
live by the sweat of their brow; to be prepared by hardihood 
to meet all the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ They 
had a clean sheet on which to develop a fresh educational experi- 
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ment and record. It is surely striking testimony to the association, 
in their own view, of the classics with democracy that they did 
not establish schools of modern subjects solely. Their new 
colonial schools were in intent, and at their best, Grammar—i.e. 
Latin schools. The famous Boston Latin Schgpl was established 
in 1635, and in 1638 an old boy of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, 
Southwark, John Harvard, bequeathed half his estate and library 
to found, a College and Library on a classical basis at Cambridge, 
U.S.A. In 1692 the democratic charter of education in Masso - 
chusetts required that every ‘town’ of fifty householders should 
have an elementary schoolmaster, whilst in every town of one 
hundred householders ‘there shall also be a Grammar School 
[i.e. a classical school] set up’—supported by a compulsory rate. 

Nor was the educational training different of the Puritan demo- 
crats who remained in England to fight the King and his party. 
The Parliamentarian leaders were all classically trained, e.g. 
Oliver Cromwell at Huntingdon Grammar School ; John Hampden 
at Thame Grammar School ; John Selden at Chichester Prebendal 
School; John Milton at St. Paul’s School; Pym was an Oxford 
man. The Grammar Schools were schools of the people. _They 
were ‘free’ schools. There could be no object in having schools 
‘free ’ except that of satisfying the educational needs of the poor as 
well as the rich—the need of classics, for they were the piéce de 
résistance of education. Sons of gentlemen and of the clergy mixed 
with the sons of tanners, grocers, tailors, linen-drapers, iron- 
mongers and soon. Undoubtedly a considerable number of the 
population did not go to school, or if they did, only to dames’ 
schools, and schools kept by illiterate broken-down ‘tailors, 
weavers, seamsters and such others, unskilful.’ Our educational 
system to-day shows almost miraculous progress in having 
achieved universal primary education, and extensive non-classical 
secondary education. But relatively to the population, the 
classical education to-day of the non-wealthy portion of the com- 
munity is strikingly less extensive than in Puritan times. 

Milton’s enthusiasm for classical education shows the humanist 
ideal of the Puritan classical education—when he looks to each 
pupil (there is no arbitrary distinction of rich and poor) becoming 
‘inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of virtue : 
stirr’d up with high hopes of living to be brave men and 
worthy patriots, dear to God, and famous to all ages.’ 

How, then, came the humanist classicism to lose its hold on 
our country? The decline of classical education came-after the 
fall of the Commonwealth. With the French influence of 
Charles the Second’s Court—the substitution of the French 
language for the Latin language as the medium for diplomacy, 
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and the extension of commerce, came the rise of new non-classical 
schools (mainly private) to cater ad hoc for merchants, in modern 
subjects. The new movement was confessedly utilitarian. It 
was warmly encouraged by King Charles the Second and his 
courtiers, in so far as they took any interest in education. The 
greatest philosopher of the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Thomas Hobbes, the mighty intellectual strong-man of the Abso- 
lute Monarchists, deliberately condémned the classical, training, 
because of its democratic tendency. ‘I see no great need of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew,’ says the Absolutist Political Philosopher. 
The Scriptures (in the vernacular) afford all that is necessary 
for the salvation of the individual. They are enough to build 
up loyal citizens, and afford the basis of knowledge for reasonable 
careers. Hobbes’ anti-classical views coincide with the ideas 
underlying the Charity Schools of the eighteenth century so well 
calculated to exploit the ordinary man’s child, for service to the 
squire and gentry and those in authority—‘ his betters.’ Hobbes 
not only refuses the classics to the poor, but he denies them also 
to the higher and ruling classes. He maintains that they are 
positively harmful, and dangerous to the monarchy. He asks : 


Who can be a good subject in a monarchy whose principles are taken 
from the enemies of monarchy, such as were Cicero, Seneca, Cato, and 
other politicians of Rome, and Aristotle of Athens, who seldom spoke of 
kings, but as of wolves and of other ravenous beasts ? 


Thus we see that the New Englanders and the Parliamentarians 
of the Great Civil War were regarded, by an acute observer like 
Hobbes, as receiving no small share of their inspiration for the 
love of freedom and justice from their classical training and the 
love imbibed for ancient Greece and Rome. 

Hobbes was followed by the great anti-classicist John Locke, 
whose influence, directly or indirectly, obsessed the eighteenth 
century. It is true his unmitigated attack on Latin and Greek 
led to a reaction, and the revival with unparalleled vigour of 
certain non-local Grammar Schools, which became distinguished 
as Public Schools: Eton, under Edward Barnard ; Winchester, 
under Joseph Warton; Harrow, under Thomas Thackeray ; 
Rugby, under Thomas Jones, and afterwards under Thomas 
Arnold; Shrewsbury, under Samuel Butler. But these 
schools became the gathering-places of the sons of the aristocracy 
and lost the democratic flavour. The democratic type of classical 
humanism in the eighteenth century passed over—taking much 
of the noblest puritan ideal with it—to the Nonconformist 
Academies, the teachers of which accepted, more or less, the 
philosophical gospel of John Locke, without his anti-classicism. 
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It was in the eighteenth century, therefore, that classics became 
a class distinction of Public Schools. The democratic cultured 
element of the Nonconformists was largely swamped afterwards 
by the new non-cultured democracy associated with the non- 
classical revivalist movement in religion. 

The pioneers of the French Revolution deliberately severed 
themselves from studies of the past. They made a clean sweep 
of all that divided themselves from the man of nature, the noble 
savage. Locke’s anti-classicism was widened into anti-historicism. 
Modern history (and a fortiori, ancient history) was implicitly 
ignored, and gave way to abstract philosophy. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity were to be characteristic of the present, and had no 
past. Democracy required no instruction except the light of 
nature. Books, traditions, historical humanism were banished, 
or at least condemned for educational purposes. The Industrial 
Revolution found the democratic ideals of the French Revolution 
ready to hand. On the whole, the provision of elementary schools 
in England has not been an educational movement. Primarily 
it. was philanthropic—the determination to provide a refuge for 
the children from the slavery of premature labour, into which 
they were being hustled by the opening of multitudinous factories. 
The employers wanted abundant cheap labour ; the parents wanted 
the child’s wages. 

The nineteenth century reflected a factory system of education 
from the working-model of the industrial factory of adult workers. 
The child eventually was saved from industrial slavery, and the 
vastly increased democracy had grown up without a remembrance 
of the tradition, or a glimpse of the meaning, of classicist 
humanism. It had no meaning for employer or employed. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we find a remarkable 
speeding-up of state-aided Secondary Schools, Municipal and 
County, some 900 in number. On the whole, the Secondary 
system is following the line of ‘ modern needs,’ local and national. 
The old national classical centre is left behind. 

The world-revolution of the War, however, has awakened the 
educational leaders of other countries who have not so long lost 
touch with the classical tradition—to the fact that the modern 
spirit will want to unite itself with a!l that is best in the past, in 
the long struggle between humanism and militarism. 


Tit 


The logic of events brings us into the sense of the continuity 
of our ideals of civilisation with Greek thought and culture. Our 
idea of democracy challenges comparison with that of ancient 
Greece, for, however developed the term has become in its 
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‘extension,’ it has not exhausted the Greek ‘intension.’ The 
humanist aims associated with democracy are now more than ever 
traced to Greece by our Allies. As M. Anatole France said (just 
before the War) in 1913: 


Philosophie, art, science, jurisprudence nous devons tout & la Grice et 
& ses conquérants qu’elle a conquis. Les anciens, toujours vivants, nous 
enseignent encore. 


We British are no longer isolated ; we are in the great European 
stream of culture, and we shall remain spiritually one with our 
Allies far more effectively if we too can enter on the common 
ground of classical humanism, and have at least that amount of 
knowledge dispersed throughout the community which enables us 
to understand with full sympathy their devotion to the origins of 
their culture, and to remember that we share them in common. 
The Educational Supplement to The Times of Thursday, 
November 7, 1918, observes that 


Italian books are breathing a uniform spirit of determination to con- 
solidate by every means Italy’s Latinity, to stimulate in the growing generh- 
tion a vital renaissance, which will attack at their roots the forces of dis- 
ruption and corruption, which the outbreak of war revealed.‘ 


France has taken definite and significant action in the 
direction of classical humanism. On the 10th of September 1915, 
the Minister of Public Instruction issued a Circular in which 


he said : 


La culture classique doit rester l'objet d’un fervente étude, ne serait-ce 
que parce qu’elle a transmis & la pensée francaise la plupart des grandes 
idées pour lesquelles nous combattons. 


Has not this view some relevancy for English education also? 
The circular continues : 


N’est-ce pas ailleurs parce que l’antiquité a toujours été en France, non 
pas seulement un objet de séche érudition, comme de l’autre cété du Rhin, 
mais encore un sujet d’admiration et un guide de conduite, que la pensée 
antique a nourri l’Ame frangaise, et que le grand conflit actuel est devenu 
le conflit de deux cultures inconciliables ? 


The most remarkable reaction in favour of the classics has 
taken place in the United States of America. A book was issued 
in 1917 by the Princeton University Press entitled The Value of 
the Classics, containing a collection of the opinions of public men 
of the most varied types, as to the importance of the classical 
studies to the democracy. The advocates of these studies include 
President Wilson, ex-Presidents Taft, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Grover Cleveland ; Mr. Robert Lansing, Mr. Elihu Root ; leading 
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administrators, bankers, heads of the great Trust and Insurance 
Companies, engineers. A statement is presented from fifty 
Professors (of Cornell University) of Mathematics, Mechanical, 
Civil and Electrical Engineering, Economics, Botany, Zoology, 
Psychology, etc.—in which preference is declared for students 
who included Greek and Latin in their preparatory courses rather 
than modern languages or ‘our own respective subjects.’’ The 
most surprising testimony comes from the scientists, especially 
Professors of Physics and Chemistry. 

The conviction of these practical men as well as of scientists is 
general, that humanism (as found in classical studies) is the 
deepest need of education, and that the specialised and applied 
sciences have their dangers. Henry Cabot Lodge writes in 
fierce grief at Germany—‘the most diversely and thoroughly 
educated people in the world’—usimg their scientific knowledge 
for wanton destruction and wanton cruelty—and he is led to 
doubt whether such a modern education has been ‘ such a complete 
success as its advocates assert.’ 

Senator Lodge and other writers in the book help us to 
realise that not only applied science, but also all technical, 
industrial and commercial studies are sectional directions of 
study, and all of them need that their devotees should be permeated 
with the synthetic humanist spirit. It is the New Testament 
teaching : ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ : 

Our Allies, then, Italy, France and the U.S.A., are alive to 
the essential value of classical training in the future education 
of their great democracies.” Nor have we been, as I have shown, 
in the past, without witness in our own country. We all recognise 
the value of the classical humanist education of our statesmen in 
the past. I have dwelt upon the classical training of our Parlia- 
mentarians of the seventeenth century. It is also a mark of the 
statesmen of the eighteenth century—C. J. Fox, Edmund Burke, 
the Fitts ; and of the nineteenth century—for example, Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

The most obvious principle in the relation of politics to 
education is that—wherever political power is concentrated, be 
it in the prince, in the noble, or in the commoner, or in all com- 
bined in various degrees, there must be forthcoming the provision 
for the best possible humanist education of the ruling persons. 
It is true that since the sixteenth century a transference of political 
power has been effected from the One absolute Ruler in the Tudor 
period to the self-governing responsibility of the people. ‘We must, 
accordingly, raise the question: Have we, to-day, as high a 
conception of the place and function of democratic education as 
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the exercise of the political power by the Many demands? and is 
our national education of the right kind for the due exercise of 
this political power? 

In Great Britain happily the working classes of the democracy 
are not completely asleep on this question. In May 1917 
perhaps the most remarkable Conference on Education ever 
‘held included representatives from the National Labour Federa- 
tions, Trade Unions, Trade Councils, Co-operative Societies, 
Workers’ Educational Association, Adult Schools organisations, 
Brotherhoods, and Independent Labour Associations, etc., 
as well as representatives from the chief educational bodies. 
Women as well as men were duly represented. The spirit of 
the representatives of this composite, vast body of the democracy, 
a veritable popular educational Parliament, may be put into 
one sentence from one of the speakers: ‘We do not want to 
have the elementary school something totally different from the 
great Public School!’ Speaker after speaker protested against 
the invasion of the people’s schools by technical instruction. They 
would not even concede the value of educational handwork because 
of the fear that it might lead to an exploitation of the child, 
directly or indirectly, for industrial purposes. The demand was 
for the ‘best’ education, as liberal in its spirit as any given to 
any class in the community. Some speakers argued that financial 
aid should be given to enable pupils to choose which Secondary 
School in their county they would attend. Now, if there were 
provided in each county, or each division of a county, at least 
one fully equipped (mainly) classical school of higher education, 
with entrance to it conditional on ‘aptness,’ at the right age, 
it is not improbable that many of us would be astonished by the 
number of parents of the working-classes who would wish admis- 
sion for their boys and girls, when they came to understand the 
significance of the classical training. The real difficulty is likely 
to be from leaders of the industrial, commercial and technical 
sides of the community ; from the administrative ‘engineers’ of 
education, who naturally prefer not to have further complexities 
of administration ; from Education Authorities who are ‘ out’ for 
economy of finance, and who have a chronic fear of the rate- 
payers. 

But whatever the obstacles to a due supply of such schools, 
we must not forget that in our advance into the new era of demo- 
cracy we have added the new profession of a paid parliamentary 
service. We surely may look for more rather than less highly 
equipped Members of Parliament. In the future our legislators 
will largely come from the social classes in the community who 
have not been educated in the ‘Public Schools.’ All the more 
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urgently, therefore, the advantages of classical education should 
be forthcoming elsewhere. 

Our future statesmen and legislators, of all men, should not 
be shut out, in their early training, from the possibility of being 
brought within the influences of the humanism of the classics. 
Nor should there be a similar accidental exclusion of the future 
leaders of Trades Unions, and other publicists of Municipal and 
County administration—internal leaders of the Nation. We do 
not surely wish the public life, parliamentary and financial, even 
in the speeches made in Parliament and everywhere else to be 
marked by the unity of the absence of any trace of classical culture 
and charm. 

If the new extension of responsible democracy and the payment 
of salaries to Members of Parliament are to lead to a decrease in the 
old proportion of scholarly representatives in the public service, and 
a corresponding diminution of historical outlook, whatever may 
be the gain expected from the ‘new’ education in our new type 
of statesmen, there will be a distinct national loss in the status 
of our Parliament in the eyes of neighbouring nations in which. 
as we have seen, the old classical traditions are likely rather to be 
strengthened than diminished. 

It is the apex of our national system—the higher humanist 
education, that our Education Authorities may easily overlook. 
The provision of schools of classical education should be sufficiently 
large readily to include, sooner or later, a good proportion of those 
from whom are likely to come the actual governors and legislators 
of the country. A great nation like Great Britain cannot afford 
permanently to require less personal educational background in 
its legislators when it pays them for their services than it enlisted 
in its unpaid parliamentarians. With regard to local bodies, it 
is also true that, though unpaid, with responsibilities constantly 
increasing, they become the valuable practical training-field 
for parliamentary candidature; accordingly the opportunity 
of the development of personal wealth of humanist training is 
of great national importance, to this increasingly wide circle of 
leaders—quite apart from their individual vocational occupation. 

When Sir Robert Peel thought that the ‘ mere facility of rail- 
way locomotion’ would produce a new development of classical 
teaching, he was mistaken. But there can be no doubt that 
there will be a spiritual renascence of humanism as a reaction 
from the Great War. The new Renascence will have not only 
room, but need for the inspiration of the past to be as 
generally diffused as ever. With the realisation of the spiritual 
‘nearness’ of the old Greek and Roman humanism, will come to 
fruition Sir Robert Peel’s expectation of the helpfulness of 
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facilities of travel to arouse in the visitor to Rome something of 
the reverent awe which a Gibbon felt before the days of rail- 
ways. And the ‘facilities’ will benefit an ever-increasing large 
proportion of the population, as Peel hoped. But the spirit of 
educated humanism must be there first. 

President Wilson has emphasised the call of the classics, to 
the people of the United States, to ‘hold every man we can to 
the intimate study of the ancient classics.’ His words are signifi- 
cant not only for the United States, but also for all democracies : 


All literature that has lasted has this claim upon us—that it is not 
dead ; but we cannot be quite so sure of any as we are of the ancient litera- 
ture that still lives, because none has lived so long It holds a sort of 
primacy in the aristocracy of natural selection. 


Foster WATSON. 





RUSKIN AND AN EARLY FRIENDSHIP; 


WITH UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


THE following letters were addressed to William Macdonald 
Macdonald, with whom in his early life Ruskin was on terms of 
warm friendship. He first met him in 1847 at Leamington, and 
relates the incident in Praeterita. Macdonald had recently come 
into possession under trustees of a large Highland estate, and one 
of his properties was a shooting lodge at Crossmount, between 
Lochs Rannoch and Tummel. Ruskin visited Macdonald here in 
September of 1847, and makes a brief reference to the visit in 
Praeterita. 

Very little has been written or is known of the friendship 
between the two young men. In the official biography of Ruskin 
there is only a passing reference to Macdonald, and in the col- 
lection of Ruskin’s letters published in the Library edition none is 
given to Macdonald. In Praeterita Ruskin describes Macdonald 
as ‘a thin, dark Highlander, with some expression of gloom upon 
his features when at rest, but with quite the sweetest smile for his 
friends that I have ever seen.’ 

The first letter is undated but was written in September 1847, 
a few days after Ruskin had left Crossmount. Ruskin was now 
twenty-eight years old. It is clear from this letter that Macdonald 
was a strong believer in evangelical theology, and that much dis- 
cussion on religion had taken place between the two men. 
Ruskin’s broader faith is expressed, though with moderation and 
gentleness. 

Letter 1. 
[September 1847]. 

Dear Macponatp,—I am very very grateful to you for caring 
for me so much and being sorry that I am gone, though I cannot 
understand why it should be so, for I have to excuse myself to you 
for very selfish behaviour all the time, using your house as an 
inn, doing my own work and seeking my own pleasure, and paying 
no respect to nor endeavouring to procure the pleasure of anyone 
else. I did not this willingly but I was forced- to do so. I 
had lost the whole winter and was getting into a morbid, almost 
rabid, state of feeling at the continued condition of non-advance- 
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ment. I hope when I—if you will allow me to entertain such an 
idea—come again, I shall be more capable of joining in other 
people’s pleasures, and of course more-happy myself. 

I cannot answer nor speak of all the subjects of your letter 
to-day. I have others which must be answered. I almost wonder 
you should either have expected, or if expected, feared any remarks 
of mine respecting what you thought right. Had they been made 
in a presuming spirit I do not see why you should have cared about 
or in any way regarded them, but I am too much in a state of doubt 
and questioning about myself and all things to venture to say 
one word except in the form of question respecting the various 
manifestations of a zeal which it is my shame that I cannot share. 
Yet if you ask me what I think of the tract you sent, or of the 
plan of sending tracts in general, I must answer that it seems to me 
to be a matter dependent much on your knowledge of the character 
of the person to whom they are sent, and I think that very often 
granting that every letter should be useful, it might yet be more 
useful in another way. For instance, if you had sent me such 
a tract eight years ago when Iwas at college I should certainly 
have thrown it aside with contumely, and returned you a scoffing 
letter which might have made you turn away from me as a fool 
and a reprobate. But if you had sent me a quotation from 
Locke, or Bacon, or Paley, or Plato, or Hooker, or directly from 
the Bible, following it up with some slightly touched reflection 
of your own, I should have attended to it with respect, and you 
might. have led me up, or down, to tracts in time. I think also 
there is some danger of wasting one’s feelings on false occasions. 
I feel enough to discourage and to sadden in life without directly 
anticipating every possible misfortune, and I think it unwise to 
base one’s religious meditations on contingencies to which an 
insurance office would pay slight regard. We cannot too often 
think of death, or its momentous probabilities, but I think it 
irrational to make it a particularly mortiferal subject of reflection 
that I should drive down the vale of the Tummel eighteen miles, 
and that you should not propose seeing me at Perth until next 
week. I will write again D.V. to-morrow. Meantime will you 
just tell me what you think of what is said about missionaries 
in The Times, September 24, at the close of the review of Omoo. 

Will you also remember me to Mr. Smith and excuse me to 
him for not bidding him good-bye—my head was full of all manner 
of things. 

Remember me to my kind friends your sisters, and tell 
Lendrick I ordered his triumphal car at half-past twelve on 
Thursday. Kind regards to him. 

With best love, ever faithfully yours, 

Pitlochrie, Tuesday. E J. RuskKIn. 
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_ The letter apparently caused pain and misunderstanding, 
and Ruskin writes in the next letter with much feeling to repel 
the interpretation given to his words. This letter is dated from 
Bowerswell, Perth. This was the residence of Mr. George 
Gray, the father of Euphemia Chalmers Gray. Ruskin had 
known Miss Gray since she was a child. It was for her that he 
wrote The King of the Golden River, and he married her in 
April 1848, the year after this letter was written. The letter 
appears to be the only one known in which he expresses his 
feelings for Miss Gray. 


Letter 2. 


Bowerswell, Perth, 5th October [1847]. 

DEAREST MACDONALD,—I am indeed grieved to have vexed you 
so much, both for your sake and mine; but indeed it is not I 
who have written, but you who have read carelessly, and without 
allowing for the difference of temperament between us which 
makes me appear to you to write coldly and presumptuously : 
nothing could be further from my purpose, nothing more foreign 
to my disposition. God knows that while I am eaten up with 
vanity and selfishness to the very heart’s core there is not the 
lightest or lowest subject on which I could now utter a pre- 
sumptuous word, so humbled have I lately been, and so violently 
cast down from all high thoughts; and for carelessness, surely it 
is no trifling an accusation this, that I could have thoughtlessly 
answered so kind a letter as yours. I answered it more shortly 
than I ought, having much at present on my hands and on my 
heart. I answered it a little hardly and coarsely, because there 
was much in the feelings of which your letter was the ultimate 
expression which ran counter to certain malignities and evil 
thoughts in my own heart, but I did not answer it carelessly. 
I believe, very firmly, though mind you I state not my firmest 
belief as of any weight or value, that there is much in your present 
feelings which is utterly false and morbid, and which in large 
measure diminishes your usefulness to myself and others. You 
have been startled by it into misreading my letter in the first 
instance, and carelessly wounding me in the second. You will 
not find the least ground in my letter for supposing me to calculate 
on only prolongation of life: You will find that I calculate on it 
as far, and no farther in driving to Pitlochrie as in walking to 
Kinloch Rannoch. You say I write to you ‘that it is quite 
unnecessary that we should for one moment think that we may 
not meet again till we stand together before the Judgement Seat.’ 
Re-read my letter, and consider what a direct falsehood you would 
have uttered concerning me had you written this to another. I 
wrote that every day it was necessary to keep this in mind, but 
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not more in separating for a week, than separating for an hour, 
or if more, more in the exact ratio of advanced risk as calculated 
in accordance with the known and constant laws of life and death. 
I rarély set my foot upon a crag without reflecting upon the 
probabilities of death, nor leave you in a morning walk without 
an expressed or instinctive prayer that we may. meet again in 
peace. You ask me ‘why we should continue here’ being un- 
profitable servants. I do not ask, or reason, why, but I know 
the simple fact that God does preserve men upon earth for His 
own good purposes, in accordance with a calculable law, that there 
is such and such a human probability that either you or I shall be 
taken within a certain time, and that the chance of this proba- 
bility being violated in either case is just about equal to that of 
my falling dead at your feet or you at mine, which, while I admit 
the full possibility of it at any instant, I should consider myself 
utterly wrong in making a subject of imaginative contemplation. 

You say ‘truly my mouth must have seemed but as the echo 
of folly in praying that we might be enabled to regard each night 
as our last.’ It did so always, for I am fully persuaded as far as 
of anything that God intends no such thing as such a regard on 
our part, and I neither desire it nor pray for it. You have con- 
fused, by repeated contemplation, two states with each other 
between which there is the most material difference. You have 
confused the watching for death with the anticipation of death. 
Christ says unto all, Watch; but He never says Anticipate. A 
sentinel watches, walking to and fro on the parapet, but he 
anticipates if he fires his musquet and alarms the garrison without 
cause. 

No man—TI say it with as much confidence as I dare assert 
anything except a mathematical fact—ought ever to live as if that 
day were to be his last. But he ought to spend every day. as a 
thousand years hence he would wish that day to have been spent 
in the state of his then knowledge of such circumstances as have 
calculable influence on futurity. Work out the difference in result 
from these two principles for yourself. 

(Four lines are crossed out by Ruskin at this point.) 

You have not answered my question respecting him. I did 
not ask you what you thought of his letter, but of the character 
which I sketched of him, the letter being only one part of the 
evidence to be considered. I was much disappointed at Freeland. 
The person respecting whom you inquire seems to have been 
clever and is well informed, but the constant habit of saying 
what is not felt and of not considering the value of words renders 
her to any earnest person very oppressive. Her feelings once, 
I imagine, acute, have withered under a crust of light brittle 
verbal stalactite which the moment you rest on it crumbles into 
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shapeless powder. I like Lord Ruthven—the rest whom I met 
were fashions and bubbles except an old quiet. Russian countess 
who did not speak to me. 

I love Miss Gray very much, and therefore cannot tell what 
to think of her, only this I know, that in many respects she 
is unfit to be my wife unless she also loved me exceedingly. She 
is surrounded by people who pay her attentions, and though I 
believe most of them inferior in some points to myself, far more 

calculated to catch a girl’s fancy. Still, Miss Gray and I are old 
’ friends. I have every reason to think that if I were to try I could 
soon make her more than a friend, and if, after I leave her this 
time, she holds out for six months more, I believe I shall ask 
her to come to Switzerland with me next year, and if she will not, 
or if she takes anyone else in the meantime, I am sadly afraid I 
shall enjoy my tour much less than usual, though no disappoint- 
ment of this kind would affect me as the first did. The relations 
are good commonplace people. Melville Jameson though un- 
polished is more than this, and I am not so well cut myself as to 
have any right to look for undimmed lustre in others. I was not 
clever enough to get out anything about the coming to Freeland 
of the person you allude to. I made the less effort because I was 
so uncomfortable there that I felt I could not return after leaving 
Bower’s Well. 


I have not time to write more to-day. Do not think I have 
written confidently. I write in as few and firm words as I can 
havitually. 

Ever most affectionately and gratefully yours, 

J. RUSKIN. 


I remain here God willing until Friday morning. After that 
my address will be Denmark Hill. 


The next letter is written from the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. 
Ruskin was staying there in the autumn of 1847 ill and depressed. 
The enclosure to which he refers no doubt had reference to his 
growing attachment to Miss Gray. 


Letter 3. 


Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, 
2nd December [1847]. 

My pEAR MacpoNnaLD,—I am here solely and entirely to do 
what I can to put myself to rights, thinking of nothing else, and 
therefore though I have not for years had so little on my hands— 
nothing indeed—I hardly ever even write letters, and those I do 
I scrawl. But scrawling or not I must at last write you and of 
. what I have been about since we parted. , 
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I intended as you know staying in Edinburgh two or three 
days, but I did not, first because I was tempted to stop in Perth 
longer than I intended (for cause of which temptation and conse- 
quence vide enclosed note, after you have done with this), and 
secondly, because I found it would be as I dreaded there, that I 
should be pulled to see this and that, and as the fact is that there 
are few penances to me greater than the seeing of bad pictures, 
and this penance is not lightened by the concomitant necessity 
of receiving compliments which you don’t believe, and paying 
others which you don’t wish to be believed, hearing and saying 
the same thing a thousand times, and being bowed out with a 
great idea of having left the impression of your being a disagree- 
able coxcomb, because you will not say you are pleased when you 
are not, and because you are in truth very difficult to please. I 
say finding all this come upon me at once thick and threefold, 
I ‘ was obliged to be at Berwick that night,’ and suffered for my 
deliverance three penalties, the first that I did not see Mrs. 
Farquharson, the second that I heard not your good preachers, 
the third that I passed a most miserable Sunday at Berwick. I 
proceeded to Leeds next day, where I stopped a day to see some 
Turners, and reached home on the 13th, having left of my Perth 
remittances exactly 10/. 10s., of which the ten shillings is spent 
and the 10/. is in the form of a note on the second shelf of my 
bookcase at home, whence when I get home it will I hope be 
safely transferred to you. 

I had not been long at home when I found nervous excitement 
returning on me violently, and as my father and mother wanted a 
little change of air they brought me down here, when finding me 
better they left me. And now after looking over your letter again 
to see what it was that I had to say about it more particularly, 
I believe I have first to thank you for your comment on Mr. 
Brown’s—that physicians have you think done more for humanity 
than painters, but not for God. This is true and useful. In the 
second place I have to scold you for your summary dismissal of 
Mr. Harrison’s frivolous letter, or rather of my question about 
him, which you have never answered to this day. In the third 
place I have to express some modification of my concurrence in 
your division of men into Friends or Enemies of God. 

I at first thought that Mr. Ford in the Decapolis had mathe- 
matically proved this line of distinction, that his assertion that the 
times when if men died they’ would go to hell or to heaven might 
be approximated gradually to the point or instance of conversion 
was true. But there are two objections to be made to this. The 
first that we know there are degrees of glory and of punishment, 
but the exact depth or difference between the lightest degree of 
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punishment and the lowest of glory we do not know. They may 
approximate even closely. 

The second, that it cannot be asserted, far less proved, that 
God does not miraculously uphold and preserve in life, those who 
are in a progressive condition of conversion, that there may be a 
long time when men are fit neither for hell nor heaven, and that 
in that state it is impossible for them to die. 

I do not attempt to determine what moral weight either of 
these objections may properly hold. I only state them as in form, 
counterpoising Mr. Ford’s mathematical proof on the other side. 

‘But I think that your positive separation of men into God’s 
friends and enemies would make things anything but straight and 
cleartome. For instance, there are enemies determined, enemies 
ignorant, enemies thoughtless,.enemies idle, and there are I 
believe friends also—determined, ignorant, thoughtless, idle, and 
I am not sure whether an ignorant enemy be not more pardonable 
in God’s sight than an idle friend. I can imagine hosts of such 
distinctions. That there is one broad distinction between those 
who love God and who do not, I allow, but I dare not say how 
nearly a lukewarm love may fall as low in God’s sight as an 
ignorant alienation. Then again, looking into my own heart I 
find there a definite state of progress. I find the conscience 
getting more tender, the thoughts more clear and deep, the interest 
in God’s word greater, but I am not sure whether this is in any 
degree or shadow a spiritual change or a mere growth of the man 
out of the boy—a natural change. 

One thing more, a sadly rude thing, I must say. I do not 
know what you mean by saying that you were once working with 
all your might against God, but if so, I do think it would be rash 
in you to assume that the same kind of feelings were common to 
all unconverted persons. I do think that there must be many 
who are lost in sensuality or in selfishness. and are in many 
ways doing the devil’s work, and yet who are doing it uncon- 
sciously, who suppose themselves to be right, and who if ever 
converted would not accuse themselves of having wilfully fought 
against God, but of having wilfully blinded themselves to God. 


Your second letter received at Perth I find I have put away at 
home in mistake. There was something in it also I wished to 
speak about. Many thanks for it at any rate as it was very kind. 

Now read my enclosure privately. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 

Sincere regards to Mrs. Farquharson and your sisters. I trust 
you are better, write soon and say. ° 
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The foregoing letter is of special interest in showing the religious 
development of Ruskin. It should be remembered that at the 
time it was written Ruskin had already published the first two 
volumes of Modern Painters (in 1843 and 1846 respectively), but 
he had written little upon theology. It was not until 1851 in 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds that Ruskin dealt ex- 
clusively with doctrinal and theological questions, and one sees 
in this latter book some slight trace of his correspondence with 
his friend four years earlier. But these four years had taken him 
much further in his general outlook. 


Letter 4. 


20th February [1848]. 

Dear MAcponatp,—I am truly grateful for your kind, long, 
interesting, open letter, as also for your invaluable introduction 
to Sir David Brewster, of whose condescension be assured I shall 
to the utmost extent in my power avail myself. My father is 
travelling and will be absent for three weeks or so, but I shall 
wait upon Sir David as soon as I hear of his arrival in town. 

The rest of your letter interested me much ; let me most heartily 
congratulate you on the recovered health which enabled you to 
stay so long in Scotland, as well as on the self-denial and prudence 
to which in some measure that recovery is owing. I am truly 
rejoiced at your having been strengthened to perform this most 
arduous duty, and I trust that all may yet be as you would have 
it ; at all events I feel convinced that even in this world, whatever 
course events may take will be for your happiness. But you are 
very good to speak so frankly of the little under motive which 
most people would be much ashamed to confess, and which be 
assured would have great weight with all, even the best. It is not 
in human nature to free itself from a vanity of this kind, and on 
the whole I believe it is as well that it should be so. The mind 
is always most elevated, most secure, most consistent, when in a 
state of veneration, and I conceive that even this lower kind 
of respect for rank, as such, is pure, honourable, and useful, as 
certainly it is most delightful, so long as it does not overstep its 
proper limits, and lead us to excuse faults, concede duties, or look 
with contempt on those deprived of such advantage. I should 
myself fall in love at least twice as fast with a Lady, as with a 
Miss, but when I was once well in I should of course think my 
Miss worth two Ladies—so would you. For the rest, an old lady 
was telling me, but the day before yesterday, that if I was too 
particular about my wife I should assuredly get a bad one, and 
pray you don’t set your heart upon so high perfection. You know 
that the desire of excitement, the besoin d’aimer, is so strong in 
the young female heart that it most sincerely for a time opens itself 
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to enthusiastic religious impressions which very often pass away 
and leave a fatal blank when the real interests of the world sit 
around them : take care of this choking; it must be a dreadful 
thing to see in one whom one loves. You cannot possibly, under 
ordinary circumstances, see enough of any young person without 
making direct advances, to enable you to judge assuredly of her 
character, as it relates to your own, but as it is exhibited to others 
you can estimate it. I fancy the goodness of the mother ought 
to be a leading point, and the filial affection and conduct of the. 
daughter. You have seen too much of the world to be caught by 
the tribe of pseudo-religionists. 

I hope we shall soon see you here. I doubt not my being able 
to indulge myself in a visit to you this summer. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 

Sincere regards to Mrs. Farquharson and te your good sister, 

and to yourself from all here. 


The next letter is of great literary interest in the fascinating 
analysis Ruskin gives of the correct uses of ‘shall’ and 
‘will,’ showing that mastery of the English tongue which had 
contributed to the immediate success of Modern Painters. The 
letter is undated, but was written at the same period as the 
preceding letters. 

Letter 5. 
[Undated.] 

Dear MacponaLp,—Best thanks for your long note, in spite 
of its want of appreciation of all my efforts in your service. I 
have but one general principle respecting other people’s property 
when it gets into my hands, and that is to send it to them 
wherever they are as soon as I can unless I am told not. And 
I conceive this broad principle to work well in the end, and, 
moreover, it is doing as I would be done by in the strictest sense, 
for many’s the parcel I’ve waited for in a fever of impatience 
while prudent, cold-blooded, insensible, heartless, people like you 
were ‘ waiting for directions’: and few are the parcels which I 
ever wished to throw at the senders’ heads when I got them, as 
you would yours at mine in comparison, I mean. Only as for 
the sending per mail, I know nothing of it and I told George to 
send it by rail by the first train, and moreover as it was entirely 
owing to my thickheadedness that it was detained at all, I told 
him to pay the carriage which he couldn’t and therefore didn’t 
(not that it matters whether in a general point of view it was your 
money or mine which was so steamed off), but in a particular 
point of view it does : so I beg to have my good intentions admitted 
—and so much good may your tracts do you—and be you thankful. 
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As for my Warwick Street friend believe me, I should not speak 
nor have spoken as I did respecting any man on ground of manner 
merely ; I have heard every kind of bad manner in the pulpit with 
pleasure. But there are certain evidences of sincerity and truth 
which in art and in literature and in oratory cannot be mistaken, 
and whose total absence leaves everyone, I conceive, at liberty 
to speak as harshly as they choose. If a man utters a sentence 
which has nothing in it, and which he knows and must know has 
nothing in it, with a grimace between every word, and a holding 
up of his finger and a winking of his eye, and a poke out of his 
chin in order to make that nothing appear something in the ears 
of a mob, he is not a preacher but an actor, and in the present case 
a villainous actor, and though I deny not that many may and do 
profit by such preaching, more are I believe deceived by it into 
the taking of phrases for feelings and gestures for arguments, and 
even those who do profit profit as by the preaching of Judas. I 
knew a clergyman far less given to pantomime and far quicker in 
thought and higher in feeling than this man, but of the same class 
in the main. I as a child thought him a very apostle, and I 
believe at one time he had real piety, but the habit of falsehood 
gained on him, he grew dependent on the fancies of his hearers, 
lost grade and feeling and mind, gradually took to drinking to 
keep up his gesticulation as clowns take barley water, got into 
debt, grew swelled and shabby, and died of bottled porter, toasted 
cheese, and a broken heart. 

Touching shall and will. I fancy that practice and a little 
attention are the only means of vanquishing their niceties alto- 
gether, but yet as far as regards the use of them with the first 
person, I or we—shall or will—the law seems to me tolerably 
simple, and to have a pretty sense of piety in it almost peculiar 
to the English language. In the first and broad use of shall it 
is evidently an imperative with respect to its nominative. ‘You 
shall do it,’ ‘Thou shalt’ (in the Commandments). Therefore, 
when the nominative is the first person shall is applied to every act 
which is compulsory or imperative upon that nominative and to 
every act therefore which is independent of our volition. 

‘I shall be upset.’ ‘I shall be drowned.’ ‘I shall fall.’ ‘I 
shall fall in love.’ ‘I shall be angry’ (the spirit of the language 
considering that anger and other passions are necessities. I don’t 
know about this in philosophy but it isso in grammar). Therefore 
when you speak of ruining me in stamps, as you don’t wish to 
do so, but can’t help it (which is a great pity) you must say 
shall, and with respect to receiving me with pleasure at Xmount, 
as your pathos of pleasure is in compliment to me to be supposed 
necessary, you must say ‘I shall be glad.’ Now the nicety and 
what I feel to be the pretty piety of the usage of the language is 
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in the point to which this independence of our volition is carried. 
For the ‘shall’ is peculiarly said of actions which are supposed to 
be in measure out of our power—and in God’s—with whom all 
shalls finally rest, and therefore it has an applied subjunctive 
sense, in cases when will might be used instead of it. 

“I shall (probably) go to Crossmount this summer’; and 
observe if the probably be expressed that shall must be used. 

‘I will probably go’ is wrong, so that whenever you use shall 
you imply a subjunctive with respect to yourself, and an imperative 
dependent on God. ‘I shall be there (I believe).’ ‘TI shall drive 
this afternoon (I think).’ So then will, used after the first person, 
is left for an expression of personal determination. ‘ Pray do it.’ 
‘Yes, I will.’ ‘Come to Xmount if you can.’ ‘I will’— 
where shall would be grossly wrong. And even when the volition 
is compulsory, as a servant receiving orders, ‘I will do so, Sir,’ not 
‘I shall.’ And of course in still stronger necessity, for the ex- 
pression of the French je veux. In some cases the shall nearly 
takes the place of will. ‘Will/do you go by sea or land?’ ‘I 
shall go by sea’ : but will never takes place of shall. 

‘I will be at Crossmount this summer’ would imply deter- 
mination, and could only be said gracefully when such was 
intended to be expressed. A resultant nicety is that, of con- 
tinuance of action, which is supposed less in our power than 
immediate action, and of far future as opposed to immediate action 
shall is necessary. ‘I will be at Crossmount’ or ‘I will come’ 
may be said, but ‘I shall be there some weeks.’ ‘I shall stay, 
remain,’ better than ‘I will stay.’ 

With respect to the second and third persons, shall being 
imperative leaves will for the simple future and for the expression 
of volition. ‘Friend, if thou dost use ill language, thou shalt be 
knocked down’—imperative. ‘Friend, if thou standest in the 
way, thou wilt be knocked down ’—simple future. ‘Friend, thou 
wilt not knock me down?’ Inquiry into sentiment or volition. 
So will is left in general for simple futures in second and third 
person. When I say of you that ‘He never knows one day where 
he will go or what he will do the next,’ shall would be very wrong. 
But another pretty thing is that owing to the use of shall as 
imperative in Scripture, it becomes prophetic as of predetermined 
events in the second and third person. ‘Ye shall know that I 
am,’ etc. ‘They shall perish, but thou,’ etc., and from this use 
it slides into almost a simple future. ‘Ye know not whether 
shall prosper, whether this or that,’ where will might be used, 
but less elegantly. 

I won’t beg your pardon for all this, for it amuses me to write 
it and it may amuse you to read it, and if it didn’t I hope you 
haven’t. Yours affectionately, 

J. RUSKIN. 
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‘There is now a long gap in the correspondence, the next letter 
being written after the death of Ruskin’s father in 1864. 


Letter 6. 
9th March [1864]. 

My pgAR Macponatp,—I would have written to you long 
before now if I had known where to find you, but I can’t throw 
away letters just now, and I have always a vague notion of your 
being in seven or eight places at once, which keeps me from 
writing to any. 

The death was sudden—and not sudden. My father read me 
two superb letters on business on Saturday evening—no, Sunday 
morning, the 27th February, at half-past one, to my intense 
disgust, for I was dog-tired having been out at dinner and detained 
by long and curious talk afterwards; however, having long ex- 
perience in practical lying I managed to make him think I enjoyed 
one of them. The other, I’m sorry to say I got drowsy over, 
which he seeing, got up and bade me goodnight. He came down 
on Sunday morning evidently so much not himself that I said to 
him, ‘O father, let me bring down my things out of the study 
and sit beside you this morning, in case you want anything, for 
you ought not to run about as you do usually.’ This he assented 
to at once, which frightened me, for he was usually very tiresome 
and obstinate in such things, and wouldn’t be looked after ; how- 
ever, I brought down a coin of Arethusa (which I’ve lost by the 
way, but it was only an electrotype luckily) and began drawing it. 
Presently I wanted a softer pencil and ran up to fetch one.. I 
heard my father follow me upstairs, go into his room, and lock the 
door. He stayed longer than usual—and soon. He never spoke 
a rational word more, but he took till Thursday in dying slowly 
and (the doctors say) very curiously. One thing struck me, to 
al] intents and purposes he was dead on Wednesday evening, but’ 
his heart went on beating under my hand till Thursday morning 
at half-past eleven, the breath continuing by sheer force of the 
circulation, and stopping for two hours before the last for seven 
and ten seconds at a time, and then beginning again with a gasp. 
This six or seven times over, while the heart held its own pace 
all the while. 

One felt that it might have had a good deal more happiness in 
its time if one had known how to get at it rightly, which is one of 
those precious piecés of information which you religious people 
value so highly, because you get them just when they’re of no use. 

My mother stood it marvellously. Her blindness helped her, 
for she could not see the face, and so, not only was spared much, 
but even had not lost hope even to the last moment, so that she 
astonished me out of my wits (nearly) by a sharp burst of sorrow 
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when I told her the breath returned not, though I knew he had 
been dead all night. But she recovered herself, and has behaved 
in the sweetest, wisest way ever woman did ever since, and I 
think she’s past all immediate danger now. Those accursed 
upholsterers are going to have their piece of dramatic performance 
to-morrow, but she’ll be kept out of sight and hearing except of 
the wheels on the gravel which I can’t help. Venice must have 
been good for that sort of thing. I never felt how convenient 
before, live and learn—you say ‘die and learn’ I suppose. 

- I usually envy you your beliefs considerably, just now I had 
rather have mine, by a great deal, but I wish you joy of them 
always. We shall like seeing you when you come to town. You 
were much more wrong in saying I could drop you without concern 
than I in saying you would correct my flatterers. I did but jest 
in saying that, for you always say things that would be flattery 
of great strength only that they are sincere. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


The only other letter describing the death of his father, which 
has been published, is one which Ruskin wrote on the 7th of March 
1864, but the letter to Macdonald contains a number of details 
omitted from the former. Ruskin’s mother died seven years 
later, in 1871. 

The foregoing letters are all intimate and personal. But they 
are something more. They are the revelation of Ruskin the man, 
and it is a revelation consistent with the character of Ruskin the 
writer and prophet. 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 
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THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
FATHER 


Ill 


Despite the facts and figures adduced in my preceding articles,’ 
many readers will shrink from admitting the wholesale failure of 
public and private effort to secure the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion. Still more will they recoil from the conclusion that no 
other result ought to have been expected. 

Many minds, nowadays, are apparently hypnotised by the word 
‘State.’ To them it connotes all that is large, wise and 
powerful. They do not realise that by the time its action has 
trickled down to the individual case, ‘the State’ is represented 
just by worthy commonplace people—the school visitor, the 
out-relief officer, the teacher, the doctor, the inspector—who are 
as faulty and inadequate as the rest of us, and who, moreover, 
labour under certain special disadvantages. They are inevitably 
bound to that view of things which best accords with the pre- 
possessions of the Authority which appointed them. The school 
visitor, for instance, who should candidly state that, according 
to his experience, mentally defective children were, as a rule, 
best left to the management of their own parents, would be 
sharply told he was not paid to act as critic; nor would a school 
doctor be marked out for promotion who should bluntly declare 
that so long as children were exposed to the ravages of hereditary 
disease and to insanitary home conditions, medically examining 
them every couple of years or so was little better than a farce. 

There is, however, some truth in the contention—especially 
as regards the better-paid wage-earners—that the masses derive 
from the State official the expert aid and direction which the 
rich procure for themselves. The whole position, nevertheless, 
is different. Middle-class parents remain in control of the 
situation. It is for them to weigh and balance the advice of 
the professional with the other factors of the situation, and to 
decide in accordance with their own judgment. The poor are 
at the mercy of the official, who, especially when he has com- 
pulsory powers behind him, completely dominates the child’s 
natural guardians, too often with tragic results. The State, or— 
to keep more closely to actuality—the committees and the officials 

* Nineteenth Century and After, December 1918 and March 1919. 
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concerned, never possess, nor in the nature of things ever can 
possess, more than a most superficial knowledge of the child and 
its circumstances. They must act perforce in accordance with 
what few factors of the case have come within their purview. 
Yet the problems of family life become more and not less complex 
with the descent in the social scale. Consider, for instance, the 
following examples : 

Amy S., who had been ordered to go to a special school for 
mentally defective children till the age of sixteen, ceased to 
attend and went to work. Personal investigation showed that 
the girl was a big, well-developed damsel of fifteen, whose awkward 
and sullen temper had been provoked by the jeers of the 
surrounding juvenile population that she attended a ‘silly’ school. 
Whereupon she had taken matters into her own hands, put herself 
to work at a wage of 8s. a week, and, partly owing perhaps 
to the consequent increase in her food supply, improved both in 
health and temper. ‘ What on earth am I to do?’ demanded 
her mother. ‘She declares she’ll drown herself if we send her 
back. The Council has had us fined a pound already for her— 
the pound we had saved up for thé children’s winter boots. If 
we’re fined another, her father will have to go to prison. I 
could manage her all right if they’d leave her alone.’ 

‘The visitor's been to see Florrie,’ distressfully reported 
Mrs. A., alluding to her imbecile daughter. ‘The lady says she’s 
never to go out alone; but the poor thing will fret herself to 
death if I stop her doing my little errands. The whole street 
knows her, and sees she comes to no harm.’ 

‘I shall never; never have such another chance for him,’ 
vainly pleaded a woman concerning her weak-minded son at a 
School Attendance Sub-Committee. ‘He’s only fourteen, I know, 
but if you’ll excuse him from the school I can get him a job 
for life under his own father.’ 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you in your holidays,’ wrote Mrs. R., 
‘but I’m writing for a friend of mine. Her boy got so much 
worse at the special school that she took him away. It isn’t 
that she wants his wages, for she’s well off. She’s saved up 
21. to pay fines for him. Do you think it will be enough?’ 

It is not suggested that no cases occur in which parents 
thankfully accept the help afforded by the State, and the above 
instances are not cited as covering the whole question of mental 
deficiency among the young. They do, however, serve to show 
that official action may all too easily rob children of the rights 
and benefits naturally accruing to them from the love and 
knowledge of their parents. The bureaucrat, moreover, is seldom 
single-eyed. The machine tends to dominate the situation. 
Expensive buildings have been erected and staffs established, 
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and both must be kept employed. Could it, however, be shown 
that the course insisted upon, though against the will and judgment 
of the parent, had in the great majority of instances advantaged 
the individual child, it would by no means follow that the State’s 
action on the whole had been beneficial. No child is an isolated 
unit; there is a constant reaction between it and the family 
_ of which it forms a part. The reverse is notoriously the case, 
but let us, for a moment, suppose that most children detained 
at a school for defectives till the age of sixteen finally became 
capable of self-support. Could any statistics or report represent 
the cost to the normal children and to the mother at which that 
capacity had been obtained? It is clear that no one outside 
the home can properly balance and weigh the good of one of its 
members as against that of the others. 

The inability of the State to act successfully as parent arises 
no less from its irresponsibility than from its lack of knowledge. 
To take an example : Juvenile Labour Exchanges have not been 
marked successes; nevertheless, or perhaps more correctly 
speaking, therefore, it is sometimes influentially suggested that 
employers in future should be compelled to obtain their young 
workers only through such agencies, working in conjunction with 
certain committees. - This would go far towards making the 
clerks, the head-teachers, the doctors, the members of the advisory 
committees, the arbiters of each child’s industrial career. A more 
appalling prospect can hardly be imagined. The teachers are 
able and devoted, but they wield an authority in daily life compar- 
able to that of a captain on his quarter-deck, and not seldom grow 
dogmatic and opinionated; nor is their individual knowledge of 
the hundreds of children under their care anything like as great 
as they are apt to claim. At best, they only know their pupils 
under the restraints of school discipline, and not as the young 
folk show themselves when free to follow their own impulses. 
Tommy may, under the influence of his head-master, declare he 
wants to be apprenticed to a skilled trade. His parents are aware 
he would tire of it in three months. Fred may seem a born 
office-boy, but his mother knows that he pilfers her pence and 
that stamps would prove an irresistible temptation. John may 
not seem robust enough for outdoor work, but his heart is set 
on it and his uncle has promised to get him a light job. The 
doctor is no more infallible than the teacher. The writer knows 
at the present moment of four girls, all earning a comfortable 
living, the respective parents of whom were told their daughters 
must never be put to work at all. The ever-changing theories 
and methods of medicine are, in themselves, a sufficient proof that 
its dicta cannot claim finality. Nevertheless, should the course of 
action recommended by the outside authority turn out disastrously, 
there is no way of bringing that authority to book, or even of 
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insisting upon its recognising its own blunders, all the pains and 
penalties of which fall on someone else. The agents, therefore, 
are deprived of the wholesome check that a fear of consequerices 
imposes on the giving of bad advice in other relations of life: 
No one enjoys being called to account for the unfortunate results 
of his counsel, and most people will do a good deal of hard 
thinking rather than risk being told ‘I did as you urged me and . 
have suffered for it ever since.’ Doctors, officials and committees 
can, however, light-heartedly press, or enforce, any nostrum 
which chances at the moment to be popular, happy in the 
knowledge that, however badly the course advised turns out, 
they themselves will never hear more of the individual Tommy 
or Mary concerned. In consequence, the writer could fill pages 
of this Review with instances within her personal knowledge in 
which children have been seriously injured, physically, economi- 
cally or morally, because the desires and judgment of their parents 
have been overborne or over-ridden. The English administrator, 
it must be remembered, is a past-master in the art of applying 
‘pressure,’ even when he has no actual compulsory powers. 

The view that the State can satisfactorily take the place of 
parent rests, moreover, upon a materialistic view of human well- 
- being. Pigs and cattle could, no doubt, be successfully reared - 
by a Central Authority, but a child has moral and spiritual needs, 
which can only be satisfied in the environment in which nature 
has put it—its own home. ‘It is impossible,’ writes a middle- 
class philanthropist, ‘to make a home out of a couple of dark 
and dirty rooms.’ The miracle is performed every day. In the 
grimiest tenement, children with dirty faces and pinafores can 
be found clinging round a mother in rags, happy and contented 
in their absolute reliance on her love and tenderness. Where, 
indeed, should maternal solicitude be mightiest but in the ranks 
of the poor? It is the poverty-stricken woman who sacrifices 
most for her children, and we all love that for which we sacrifice. 
There are worse lacks for a child than that of an occasional meal 
or of a pair of boots. The ultimately important matter for each 
individual is the nature of his or her relations to other human 
beings, and these relations are best moralised in the home. There 
the child first learns to escape from the narrow limitation of the 
self, to grieve at other people’s sorrows, to rejoice in their 
happiness, to help in their troubles. Only from the root of 
home life can the flower of universal brotherhood develop. The 
schools exercise, it is true, a great and beneficent influence over 
the minds and manners of their pupils, but their power over 
character must always be limited. Character grows by action, 
and cannot be developed merely by exhortations, as Seneca long 
_ago discovered. The schools help indeed, to crystallise and 
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formulate existing standards, and thereby render them more 
available for the child’s daily moral needs, but they afford little 
opportunity for practising what they preach. Often they enforce 
a line of conduct which is in direct opposition to their precepts, 
and insist on an egoism which will assuredly bear fruit in due 
season. ‘I begged Tommy to stay at home this afternoon to 
mind the little ones,’ said Mrs. X.. ‘so that I could take the 
baby to the hospital, but he didn’t dare. The master always 
jeers and says ‘‘ Another boy turned nursemaid,’’ and makes 
all the others laugh.’ 

‘I tried to persuade Mary to wear coloured’ pinafores so as 
to save washing,’ reported a toil-worn mother, ‘ but she lay down 
in the passage and screamed at the idea. She said her teacher 
would tell her she didn’t look nice.’ But to destroy the sense 
of family duty and solidarity is to destroy ‘the social man’ in 
his origins. 

It is unhappily true that there are many parents of both 
sexes who are lazy, intemperate and degraded, and it will be 
truly asserted that the only protection available for the offspring 
of such is the State’s. Unfortunately while wholesale corporate 
action tends to hamper the worthy parent, it proves singularly 
inefficacious in the case of the unworthy. Moreover, as American - 
experience in its ‘ Pensions’ system has shown, the ‘bad ’ mother 
at any rate is usually only one who has succumbed to the terrible 
odds against her, and the removal of those odds proves a satis- 
factory remedy. For the time, however, both bad fathers and 
bad mothers exist, and Society must therefore continue to do 
what little it can for their hapless children. 

There is one point of view which apparently never 
occurs to the ardent advocates of an ever-increasing surveillance 
over, and management of, the rising generation. Everyone who 
is conversant with the lives of the married women of the poor 
must often have marvelled why they consent to endure an 
existence mainly characterised by absence of comfort, ceaseless 
toil, perpetual anxiety and severe physical suffering. Hitherto, 
however, a working woman in planning and contriving for the 
needs of her brood has found her moral escape from her own 
wrongs and miseries ; but she is resenting deeply, though dumbly, 
the process by which she is being turned into the unpaid nurse- 
maid of the State, ordered to cut off Lucy’s hair, to recall Willie 
who has gone ‘ hopping’ with his aunt, to keep Johnnie at the 
Cripple School till he is sixteen, and exposed to domiciliary visits 
to ensure that Lucy, who has a weak heart, is not performing 
the lightest of household tasks. To take the management of 
the children out of the mother’s hands is to cut at the root of 
her interest in them, and she is beginning to ask herself if it is 
worth her while to bear them, ‘Sometimes I hanker after 
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another baby,’ remarked Mrs. W., a few weeks ago, ‘but then 
I say to myself the pleasure of it would only last a year or two, 
and afterwards there’d be nothing but worry.’ 

It should be remembered that two roads of escape are opening 
up before the women of the younger generation. Hitherto her 
industrial opportunities were so limited that the working-class 
girl was practically forced into matrimony. Through it she 
obtained not only the satisfaction of her natural instincts and an 
escape from dull, monotonous, badly paid work, but at any rate 
a chance of permanent prosperity. ‘You see, married life may 
be very comfortable,’ explained Mrs. C., who herself has led the 
life of a martyr; ‘four of us girls married and two have done 
well.’ A fifty per cent. chance was considered worth taking. 
The war, however, revealed to the younger women both their 
own capacities and their value to the employing class, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the far-reaching moral effect of their 
discovery. 

Furthermore, within the marriage relation itself, women are 
no longer confronted with the choice of either half-poisoning 
themselves, or of being the passive victims of their husbands’ 
pleasure. The knowledge is slowly spreading that science has 
come to their aid, and in future the worthier of motherhood a 
woman is, the more resolutely will she avoid the birth of children 
she can neither feed nor clothe. Nor will it be possible to bribe 
her by the offer of free milk, free dinners, or a high maternity 
benefit, into shouldering a burden she must bear for fourteen or 
fifteen long years. Appeals to her in the name of patriotism cr 
of religion will be quite in vain. The object-lesson of her mother’s 
life will be stamped upon her memory, and she will know whither 
the old views of the duties of the married state led. True, there 
will still exist feckless creatures who feel that an infant in their 
arms is the most potent plea for charity and help; there will be 
over-sexed women as well as over-sexed men, determined to seek 
personal gratification at any cost ; there will be the drink-sodden, 
ever the portion of the population least able to realise the future. 
All these will breed as fast as they have ever done; but the result 
will be that the process now deplored by Eugenists, whereby 
Society is being recruited from its least worthy members, will 
be a constantly accelerating one. 

' The root of the mischief is that the whole social structure rests 
on a false assumption. According to theory, a man is responsible 
for the maintenance of every child he brings into the world and of 
the woman whose labour maintains the joint home. On this 
supposition both legislation and administration have proceeded, 
on this plea men have retained in their own hands all the money- 
making trades and professions. Yet, outside certain very limited 
social strata, the responsibility of the*father has become a mere 
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semblance. It is manifestly impossible to argue that husbands 
who pay only a few shillings into the household exchequer beyond 
what they themselves cost are fulfilling their marriage contracts, 
yet the law allows them for the most part to go free of any penalty 
whatsoever. The wife can, indeed, demand its intervention in 
certain extreme cases, but, even in these, matters are so arranged 
that she seldom reaps the least benefit from its interference, and 
therefore naturally refrains from invoking its aid. The grievance 
is all the greater because it is a class one, pressing mainly on the 
wives of the poor. A woman of social standing, with friends and 
credit at her back, has no difficulty in securing for herself and her 
children a maintenance in accordance with her husband’s position 
in life, and the first real blow at physical and moral race degeneracy 
will be struck when every married woman in the land is enabled 
to enforce a like claim. . 

Now, before the war, a working-man earning even s0 little 
as 27s. 6d. a week expected and obtained the following amenities 
of life: a roof over his head, light and warmth in his evening 
hours, enough food of a fairly appetising kind to prevent any 
sensation of innutrition, whole boots, a working and a best suit, 
some time each day for rest and recreation, and four or five 
shillings a week in his pocket for personal needs and tastes. 
Such demands in return for a week’s toil were certainly not 
exorbitant. Better, indeed, be a savage outright, unconscious of 
the possibilities of civilised life, than to live in the modern world, 
debarred from the satisfaction of such modest wants. Consider- 
ing, however, that the wife bears the tremendous strain and stress 
of maternity, it_is preposterous to suggest that she .should be 
satisfied with any lower standard, nor in the interests of the 
State can less be demanded for her children. Why not, there- 
fore, instead of fruitlessly expending time, money and energy in 
vainly trying to supplement, or to supersede, the home, give the 
natural system a chance by making the father’s responsibility a 
reality instead of an empty.form of words? The translation of 
this demand into pounds, shillings and pence would involve no 
difficulty for the courts. The purchasing power of money even 
before the war varied from decade to decade, but the Government 
itself is always housing, feeding and clothing vast numbers of 
both children and adults, and publishes yearly accounts in which 
its expenditure is analysed to the fraction of a penny. These 
accounts would serve as an ample guide to the interpretation of 
the term ‘ maintenance,’ as no private individual, buying on a 
small scale, could fairly be expected to manage more cheaply 
than the State. 

In certain influential feminist quarters the astonishing pro- - 
posal is sometimes made that a man should be compelled by law 
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to hand over to his wife a certain proportion of his wages. This 
would not only violate the principle, dear to the English soul, 
that a man’s wages are his absolute property, but would leave - 
the grievance of the married woman practically untouched. <A 
man earning 35s. might deliver up six-sevenths of the total, and 
yet, if he gave his wife even five children to support, would reduce 
her to utter penury ; or he could, as many a man does now, con- 
ceal from her the amount of his wages and put her off with a 
mere pittance ; or, as also happens, might diminish his income 
by choosing to work only three days a week. The sound principle 
is to insist that the marriage contract must be interpreted in the 
same way as other contracts, and to give the wife an absolute 
claim for the support of each child and of herself, and this claim 
must not be dependent on her debtor’s ability to pay. 

It is evident that any husband who forces his wife to support 
six children on the same sum as was barely adequate for two, is, in 
truth, sweating her as no industrial employer ever yet dared to 
sweat-his poorest and most helpless hands. He compels her to 
stint herself and her children of the barest necessaries, or to lead 
a life of ceaseless toil by adding bread-winning to her domestic 
duties, or to eke out a wretched subsistence by public and private 
charity. 

The fact that the above proposal will appear in the eyes of most 
readers to be positively outrageous only shows that the under- 
lying assumption regarding the maintenance of children has 
hitherto been that the fathers gave what they could conveniently 
spare, and that the mothers made good any deficiency. 

A vital question immediately arises. In what way can the 
man’s responsibility be enforced? In the first place, the utter 
futility of the present system, whereby in cases of separation a 
husband is ordered to pay his wife a certain weekly sum, must be 
frankly recognised. Such orders are little better than waste 
paper. At the present moment millions of money are owed to 
wives of which they will never see one penny. Society must 
refuse to be any longer blinded by mediaeval ecclesiastical theories, 
and have the courage to look for itself at the facts of every-day 
experience. Twenty times more human wreckage is created by 
the man’s failure to fulfil his supposed matrimonial economic con- 
tract than by all those causes combined for which divorce is now 
either granted or contemplated. Male marital unfaithfulness is, it 
is true, the main cause of the physical sufferings of women arising 
from venereal disease, but immunity from liability for the support 
of his legal family in itself exposes a man to a strong temptation to 
form illicit ties. It is not at all uncommon to find men grinding 

‘their wives financially to powder in order to indulge in ‘ outings’ 
with their temporary mistresses. 
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To secure the position of the wife, it is fortunately not 
necessary to hunt after any new or recondite principle. Marriage 
in the eyes of the Law is a civil contract, and should, therefore, 
be subject to the conditions and rules which govern contracts. 
In other words, failure to maintain in accordance with the 
husband’s position in life must be recognised as a ground of divorce. 
One is, after all, only asking for a little honesty. Why, in the 
name of common sense, should a man be enabled to retain the 
services of his wife after he has ceased to render for them any 
equivalent return? 

But the Law does not operate in vacuo. It can only justify 
itself if it fulfils human requirements and ministers to human 
needs, and it, therefore, must have regard to the fundamental 
principles of human nature. A woman’s children are bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh ; she feels them rather as prolongations 
of her personality than as separate entities. As well offer her 
release from her matrimonial bargain on condition of leaving 
behind her an arm or a leg, as on condition of her surrendering 
her brood. Why, indeed, should’ she be deprived of them? It 
is not she who has failed them. Why, moreover, should children 
be deprived of the parent who is able and willing to perform her 
duty, because the other has neglected his? | Modern demands, 
however, render it’impossible for the same person both to tend 
and train a family, and at the same time act as its breadwinner. 
Here, again, no new principle need be invoked. When a father 
dies, is imprisoned, or becomes a permanent invalid, society even 
now recognises responsibility towards the children in a half- 
hearted sort of way. But the same men who, as tax-payers, were 
told by their paid experts that before the war a child’s food ought, 
on the average, to cost 2s. 34d. a week, would, as rate-payers, 
coolly hand a woman 2s. wherewith to provide not only its bread 
and butter, but its boots, clothes and shelter as well. Obviously, 
such children could never be properly reared. Or, worse still, 
the Authorities violated the fundamental sanctities of life, and 
ordered off the hapless little being to an institution to be expen- 
sively reared by strangers. There it was doubtless well fed and 
clothed, but it was morally and spiritually starved. The State, 
as well as the individual, must learn to respect not only the rights 
of Motherhood but the rights of childhood. In future, the woman 
who secures a divorce on the ground that her husband has failed 
to discharge his pecuniary obligations, must be entitled to demand 
from some duly appointed public authority whatever sum has been 
adjudged her by a Court, and this sum must he secured to her 
quite irrespectively of the father’s ability or willingness to pay. 
Society’s interest in the proper nurture of the rising generation 
is too overwhelming to allow of its taking risks. 
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present system which allows him to escape. Lawyers tell us that 
the object of making the husband the sole legal parent was to 
ensure that every child should be provided for by some competent 
adult. It was not foreseen that industrial changes would enable 
or, indeed, often compel the man to transfer the burden to his 
. wife. The defaulting father would be called to account by the 
authority before which he would state his case, and upon which 
would devolve the responsibility of seeing that, so far as lay in 
his power, he provided for the maintenance of his children. This 
would necessarily include the support of their mother as long as 
they needed her time and attention. In the case of a woman’s 
proving unworthy, the grant would naturally be revoked, and the 
care of the children be taken over by the community. Consider- 
ing the enormous powers of pressure at present possessed and 
exercised by the State, which manages without serious friction 
to collect huge sums in rates and taxes every year, it is doubtful 
whether the proposed extension of its functions would entail, to 
any large extent, the creation of new powers. It may confidently 
be predicted that the need for its intervention would diminish year 
by year. The conversion of paternal responsibility into a reality 
would inevitably bring about a powerful and most desirable de- 
velopment of public opinion. At present no one knows or ares if 
Brown with six children hands his spouse 14s. or 40s. at the week’s 
end. Men, indeed, often openly boast to their mates of the small- 
ness of the sums with which they force their wives to be content. 
But if Smith, Jones and Robinson knew that they would be called 
upon, by means of rates or taxes, adequately to support the 
little Browns and their mother, did the party to the original con- 
tract fail to fulfil it, they would make things unpleasant for 
Brown; and in the long run no one would benefit more than 
Brown himself. 
Horrific visions will now arise before the minds of some readers. 
A hard-working, family-loving man falls into misfortune, where- 
upon his wife packs up her traps, goes to the Tribunal, gets an 
order for a large grant for her children, and departs, leaving her 
broken-hearted partner to starve in a lonely attic. It ill becomes 
those, however, who have hitherto been content to rely entirely 
on moral forces for the observance of matrimonial obligations to 
declare that, if an element of fair play is introduced, such moral 
forces will entirely disappear. Notwithstanding the strain to 
which it has been subjected for the last century, the marriage 
tie is still strong, and whatever adversity had temporarily over- 
whelmed him, a woman would struggle hard before abandoning 
the father of her children were he a kind and faithful husband. 
Her standing by him, however, would have the grace of a volun- 





Is, then, the father to go scot-free? By no means; it is the 
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tary act of affection, and not the thanklessness of an enforced 
submission. Moreover, she could make her own terms. What 
is the sense or the justice of the present system whereby a woman 
is compelled to continue bearing children to a man who is unable 
to feed those she has already borne? 

It will also be asserted that the proposed changes would play 
into the hands of a man whose fancy had turned to a new face,: 
and who would cut down his wife’s allowance in order to drive 
her to seek a divorce. For the first time, however, such men 
would find themselves faced by. an authority strong enough to 
prevent their evading their responsibilities. At present deser- 
tion succeeds often enough to encourage a man to attempt it. At 
worst, he can only be imprisoned for a few weeks, which penalty 
cancels his pecuniary liability up to the time of his imprisonment, 
while not putting a penny into his wife’s pocket. 

Many readers will, however, argue that recent happenings 
have rendered such a revolutionary change as that suggested above 
totally unnecessary. If a man who used to earn 27s. 6d. a week 
is, in future, to receive 3!., will not his dependents automatically 
share in his new prosperity? 

To take this for granted, however, is merely to yield to the 
easy optimism which, in the past, allowed the dire poverty of 
English women and children to grow up, unrealised and unpitied. 
Organised labour will doubtless succeed in securing greatly 
increased rates of pay, but on its fringe will still exist a woeful 
mass of unskilled and low-grade workers, whose real condition will 
be no whit improved. Again, it is inconceivable that the wave 
of scarcity engendered by the terrible destructiveness of the war, 
which is causing in Europe the death of millions through famine, 
will not finally also reach this country and bring with it an 
appalling rise of prices. A man may out of his 3/. hand over 2l. 
to his wife instead of the 28s. he formerly gave her, but she may 
find it harder to keep body and soul together than in previous 
years. To rest the social structure, moreover, on the shifting 
sands of men’s unaided sense of responsibility towards their 
families is to court disaster. Since 1914 the male workers of the 
country have over and over again demanded war bonuses, on the 
express ground of the rise in the cost of living. A few men, 
undoubtedly, honestly handed these intact over to their wives, 
on whom the whole burden was falling ; the majority divided the 
sums, keeping half for their personal use ; large numbers, however, 
even of quite decent men pocketed the whole amount and said 
nothing about it. Did the wives fail to provide meals for them 
up to the accustomed standard, it was easy to abuse her and to 
go to the cookshop. Not for the first time in industrial history 
have men, under plea of the needs of their women and children, 
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contrived to secure increased comfort for themselves. The 
ominous feature of the situation is the fact that the victimised 
women themselves fee] little or no indignation. Those’ who 
receive half the bonuses are, indeed, loud in their praises of their 
husbands. The habitual defrauding of the wife—made so fatally 
easy by both Church and State—is firmly embedded in the domes- 
tic system of the country. The history of the bonuses only 
repeats on a larger scale the story of the Hollesley Bay Colonists. 
Under the scheme carefully selected men were given free board 
and lodging on the farm, with sixpence a week for pocket money. 
Their families were provided for in London, a mother with four 
children receiving about 17s. a week. Yet through the post-office 
at Hollesley Bay passed a continual stream of postal orders sent 
to the men by their wives, who, as the clerk of.one of the local 
committees explained, dared do nothing else. Similar stories 
could be told concerning the Tecons separation allowances to the 
wives of soldiers. 

Just so long, however, as this economic exploitation of the 
wives is permitted to continue, will every effort fail in the future, 
as it has done in the past, to secure decent life conditions for the 
masses. Let us ask ourselves why, previously to the war, were 
wages so low? For generations, section after section of the 
workers had struggled to improve its position, and point after 
point had been gained. The Reform Bills gave the toilers the 
power of controlling legislation, the Ballot Act protected them 
from the tyranny of landlord and employer, the Education Acts 
put into their hands the Keys of Knowledge, the Co-operative 
movement offered them a way of escape from the tyranny of 
Capital, their unions became not merely legalised but, in some 
respects, privileged corporations. Nevertheless, until August 
1914, the weekly earnings of a majority of the male workers of 
the country were demonstrably far too low to allow them to 
support in fair comfort even two children and their mother. 
Moreover for years real wages had been steadily falling, 
and Professor Bowley showed that the state of the workers in 
Reading in 1912 was worse than that in York in 1900. 

Is it not evident that there has been some unrecognised factor 
at work neutralising the stupendous efforts, not only of the 
workers themselves, but of the men of good-will of all classes, to 
inaugurate a juster social order? The writer ventures to think 
that in the serf status of the wife is to be found that microbe of 
poverty which, as Mr. John Burns once said, has hitherto escaped 
all social investigators. Labour in its struggle with Capital has 
been itself resting on a basis of slavery, and therefore has never 
reaped any wide or permanent advantage from its strivings. A 
subtle and unperceived force has undermined every position as 
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soon as gained. It is curious that working-men themselves have 
never perceived what was happening. They have been quick 
to recognise that the introduction of even a small number of 
Chinese or coolie labourers would inevitably bring about a fall 
of wages corresponding to the lower standard of life demanded 
by the Asiatic, and they have consistently and determinedly 
resisted any such permeation. But'the deadly competitor of 
the conscientious husband and father is the man of his own race 
and class who takes advantage of his position under the marriage 
laws, and economically exploits his wife. A. and B. live in 
adjacent houses and perform the same kind of work, but A. 
rests satisfied with earnings which will secure his personal 
comfort, while leaving just enough to make it possible for the 
mother, by ceaseless toil, to keep a roof over the family. What 
chance has B. to secure a wage adequate for the total needs of 
his dependents? What course is open to him but to harden his 
heart and, to his own infinite loss, school himself to consider that 
drudgery, suffering and misery are the natural lot of a married 
woman, and that his children are little business of his? The 
producers themselves by turns lay the blame for their economic 
position on the commercial, the wage, the land, the party, or 
the press, system. They never, however, face the question as 
to why, if any, or all, of these things are the enemy, they have 
not insisted long ago on their being ended or mended. The latent 
political power in the hands of the workers has been overwhelming 
for nearly two generations, yet, far from effecting the solution of 
any fundamental problem, they have never yet proved able to 
keep a daily paper in existence for more than a few months. 
Some at least of their leaders dare to avow the truth. The root 
cause of the impotency of the working classes is the apathy and 
indifference of the mass of the rank and file. So painful a process 
is effort, that only by the threat of extinction has Nature itself 
been able to enforce it on the animate creation. Only the nobler 
sort of men in any grade of life will face struggle, risk, obloquy 
for more or less impersonal ends. The refusal of the English 
marriage laws, however, to define or enforce maintenance, allows 
the ordinary man under present conditions to obtain a home, a 
wife, and all that she implies, at less than bare subsistence rates, 
and has, as a consequence, made him into a dead-weight on the 
advance of his class. However disguised by sentimental nomen- 
clature, slavery in any form invariably brings with it its own 
revenges. By diminishing the need for effort and energy on the 
part of the slave-holder, it leads to his deterioration, and 
ultimately to his destruction. John Stuart Mill once said that 
wages could never sink below a level which would enable a man 
to marry and support a family, but we have seen that before the 
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such wages. To bring the laggards into line with their fellows 
in the struggle for class-betterment, there must be some close and 
apparent connexion between the general aim and their personal 
lives. If men find they cannot secure the essentials of existence 
without paying for them, they will undoubtedly insist that their 
share of the national dividend shall remain large enough for the 
purpose. , 

Unless the downward pull—moral and economic—exercised 
by the practical serfdom of the wife is abolished, all proposals 
to guard the standard of life by reasoned agreements between 
employer and employed, or by the enactment of a legal minimum 
wage, must, in the long run, prove illusory. Were satisfactory 
rates established in every industry to-morrow, invisible forces 
would immediately come into play, tending, by gradual and almost 
imperceptible rises in prices, to filch from the worker the ad- 
vantage gained. Only by eternal vigilance, by determined and 
concerted action, can any just correspondence between wages and 
prices be maintained. The same men who, in the past, by 
their parasitic reliance on the unpaid labour of their wives, have 
unconsciously dragged down the remuneration of their mates, 
will, unless prevented, exercise an equally baneful influence in 
the future. True, many readers of these pages will deny that 
any added stimulus to the demands of labour is either necessary 
or attractive, but one must take long views. In the near future 
England will have to face the fierce industrial competition of 
America. Can she possibly survive in the struggle unless she 
rids herself of those sources of national decay which gave her a 
greater proportion of ‘unfit’ than handicapped any other 
belligerent Power? 

Even the terrible prevalence of alcoholism among male 
workers—with its inevitable shadow, racial disease—was, as the 
writer has already tried to set forth in the pages of this Review, 
a direct consequence of the low status of the English wife and 
mother. Those who honestly desire the rebuilding of the social 
structure on a happier and juster basis must be prepared to pay 
the cost—a considerable change in the distribution of the national 
wealth and the surrender of many hoary and respectable 
prejudices. 

The effect of the alteration of the wife’s status would, it is 
clear, not be immediate. Both men and women would take time 
to realise that the mother had become a free partner, with rights 
maintainable at law. Many of the present generation, indeed, 
are so broken by their years of servitude that they would not 
change their state if they could. All ensuing marriages, however, 
would be contracted under the new auspices, and the marital 
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relations of the sexes would from the first be based on a spirit 
of honesty and mutual respect. 

There is little space left to deal with the probable effect on the 
birthrate of the conversion of the father’s nominal financial 
responsibility into a real one. It has, however, been shown that 
the matter is no longer only in the hands of men. The ordinary 
Malthusian arguments are too well known to need re-statement 
here, and it will keep closer to our immediate theme to point out 
that, were the husbands’ liability defined and enforced, the com- 
munity could by its legislative action make the pecuniary burden 
of children just as light as it chose. If it were desired to raise 
the school age, to forbid the entrance of adolescents into the 
labour market, to encourage large families, it would be easy to 
make.compensatory allowances from the general revenues of the 
country. Such adjustments would have the advantage of equalising 
the burden of rearing future citizens for the State, which at 
present falls only on the married portion of the community. To 
make such grants, however, under present conditions would be as 
useless as to pour milk into a bottomless jug. The subsidies would 
speedily and inevitably be absorbed into the general household 
expenditure. Hundreds of thousands of men would diminish 
their contributions accordingly, and, in consequence, either work 
less time, or gradually accept lower rates of pay—to the ultimate 
detriment of the earnings of their whole class. 

It would have been apart from the purpose of these articles to 
discuss the objections sincerely felt by many religious people to 
any enlargement of the grounds of divorce. It is clear that no 
attempt could, or should, be made to constrain the consciences 
of any man or woman. Some take an eclectic view of the 
Marriage Service, and consider that certain parts of it, such as 
the ‘ for better for worse’ clause, are sacramentally binding, while 
others, such as ‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ are 
mere figures of speech. They must be left to their own opinion 
and their own course of action. One can but respectfully suggest 
that it might be well for them to consider whether it is quite 
certain that a system which demoralises men, ruins and breaks 
innumerable mothers, and lies at the root of the wholesale 
physical degeneracy of the child, can really be a fundamental 
part of the Divine Order. 


ANNA MARTIN. 
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AMONG THE STRIKERS’ WOMENFOLK 


On the second day of the railway strike, last February, there was 
@ curious scene before a certain Tube Station in Greater London. 
The high road which the station faces was thronged with women 
and girls, pacing up and down in twos and threes, or standing 
about in little groups. They were all more or less in a state of 
excitement, talking together eagerly, angrily, truculently, indeed, 
some of the women. There was the ring of wrathful indignation 
in their voices, righteous indignation judging by the expression of 
their faces. The girls for the most part seemed less angry than 
the women, but more troubled and anxious—some of them had 
tears in their eyes. Evidently girls and women alike had a sore 
grievance : something or other had gone wrong that touched them 
all, something they had the right, they felt, to resent. That was 
manifest, so manifest that even a stranger to the district, a woman 
who chanced to be passing by, saw it at a glance and stopped to 
inquire what the grievance was. 

‘Do you mean to say as you don’t know?’ the girl to whom 
she had spoken replied, looking at her curiously. ‘Why, they’re 
all out on strike,’ she added impressively, with an odd little catch 
in her voice. 

Her words were caught up by the women around: ‘Yes, 
they’re all out on strike,’ was repeated on every side. Then 
there were murmurs of, ‘ Ain’t it disgraceful?’ followed by a cry 
of ‘the lazy hounds! One’s fair shamed to think as one has such 
men.’ 

At that moment some half-dozen great strong fellows came 
sauntering jauntily down the high road, intending, as it seemed, 
to pass through the throng. The women, when they caught sight 
of them, evidently recognised them as strikers; for they at once 
stood quite still, as if waiting for them, and with an ominous look 
on their faces. 

The stranger was seized with fear, for a storm was at hand, 
she was sure ; and of storms she had a great horror. But she was 
wrong : there was no storm ; for that the little crowd was too well 
advised as well as too respectable. Until the strikers were well 
within hail not a word was spoken, and there were pot many 
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words even then. Some few unpleasant epithets were hurled at 
them, by their own wives, she was inclined to think; some few 
remarks, too, of a sort no one likes to hear. For the most part, 
however, the women were quite silent as they stood there scanning 
the men reproachfully, with eyes that seemed to say ‘ Take shame 
to yourselves, you miscreants! How dare you show yourselves 
here?’ And it was their silence—it was quite oddly scathing— 
that did the work. Of that the stranger had never a doubt. The 
men had already lost their jaunty air before ever they reached the 
first group; and no sooner had they angry women, tearful girls 
on every side, than they found it more than they could bear. 
They forthwith hung their heads shamefacedly ; and made their 
way, with all possible speed, down the first side street. 

Then there was chuckling, then there was flouting. The 
women, as they watched the men go, seemed more indignant with 
them even than before. 

The stranger was sorely puzzled: she could hardly believe 
either her eyes or her ears. For a fair number of these women 
were the strikers’ wives, she knew by what she heard them say, 
strikers’ mothers, daughters, or sisters. Moreover, they all 
seemed to belong to the same class as the strikers, a class in which 
clan feeling runs high. Yet there they were all against the strike, 
railing against the strikers! In pre-War days she had often been 
where there were strikes, and she prided herself on knowing 
something of the ways of strikers’ womenfolk. But never before 
had she come across strikers’ womenfolk with such ways as these ; 
never before in a strike had she seen wives in open array against 
their husbands, joining with other women in passing judgment on 
them, singing Tekels over them, proclaiming aloud the scorn in 
which they held them. This was for her a new experience, one 
completely at variance with all her previous experiences. She 
knew nothing of the rights or the wrongs of this strike ; still, let 
them be what they might, the manner in which these women were 
demeaning themselves was none the less startling: it pointed 
to an entirely new state of things among them. Instead of 
passing on, therefore, she stayed with them; she spent a fair 
amount of her time, indeed, the few days the strike lasted, going 
about among them, talking with them, asking them questions. 
For she was bent on getting into touch with them, that she might 
find out whether they really were so much changed as they 
seemed ; might find out, too, incidentally, the whys and where- 
fores of the change, if change there were. 

She began by joining a little group of women and telling them 
casually, just by way of experiment, what she thought of the 
strikers; and, although they were strikers’ wives, and she, being 
misled perhaps by them, thought no good, they cordially agreed 
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with what she said. Nay more, no matter what she said they 
had always something worse to say ; they ‘ went for’ them, indeed, 
in a fashion that made her stand aghast. And when, greatly 
daring as she thought, she ventured to join with them in attacking 
the men, in denouncing them root and branch, they, to her amaze- 
ment, at once waxed quite demonstrative in their friendliness. 
They seemed really pleased that she should think as they did, be 
on their side against their husbands. Had she been the veriest 
Daniel come to judgment, indeed, they could hardly have been 
more lavish with their kindly approval, or have welcomed her 
more gladly as an ally. And that was fairly strong evidence, she 
held, so far at any rate as these special women were concerned, 
that there was a change among them, a real, fundamental change. 

In pre-War days had she ventured to speak of their husbands 
as she spoke of them that day, to rail against them as she railed, 
the result, as she well knew, would have been eminently un- 
pleasant : far from applauding her, they would assuredly have 
turned and rent her. For, in pre-War days, such women, although 
they might attack their husbands from time to time, would never 
have allowed an outsider to attack them with impunity ; nor would 
they ever have dreamed of letting an outsider join with them in 
making an attack. When they waged war then, they did so 
almost always single-handed not collectively, just one against 
one. As a rule they did not care to have the help even of their 
own near relatives. Never before had she even heard of a case in 
which, during a strike, the strikers’ wives were banded together 
with other women, not only kith and kin, but rank outsiders, 
against the strikers. And the mere fact that these women were 
thus banded, went far, she decided, towards proving that they 
were different women from what they had been before the War. — 

She went about from place to place in search of the strikers’ 
wives and other relatives; and, wherever she came across them, 
she found them in much the same frame of mind as those on the 
high road near the Tube Station. They were all more or less 
ruffled in temper, bubbling over with indignation because there 
was a strike, eager to disclaim any sympathy with the strikers. 
So long as she spoke against the men, not one of them raised a 
protest ; the more she spoke against them, indeed, the better 
pleased they seemed. It was not until she began to make excuses 
for them, to suggest that there was something to be said for them 
as well as against, that they waxed impatient. And it was only 
when she hinted, as she did from time to time, that the strikers 
had, perhaps, good reasons for striking, that their hours were long, 
their wages low, their lot on the whole a hard one, that they, the 
strikers’ womenfolk, showed resentment. The very words ‘long 
hours’ seemed to set all their nerves ajar. 
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‘Long hours, indeed! Rubbish! Our hours are a sight longer 
than theirs,’ that was the way they talked ; and if, as sometimes 
happened, one of them chanced to remark : ‘ I’ve no wish for their 
hours to be shorter,’ there was always a chorusof‘ NorI. Nor I.’ 
‘ Why, they’re never from under one’s feet as it is,’ was a fairly 
general saying. 

‘Six hours a day! That’s what they’re after!’ one woman 
exclaimed scornfully. ‘Six hours! Just think of it now! And 
I’ve worked sixteen many a day. I wonder they ain’t ashamed of 
themselves.’ 

From what she saw and heard, while with them, the stranger 
was sure that the great mass of the strikers’ wives were dead 
against their husbands’ working day being shortened; and that 
very few of them cared a whit whether their wages were raised or 
not. That seemed to her inexplicable until one of them whispered 
‘*Tain’t us, you see, as ’ud. get the money.’ Neither hours 
nor wages, however, had much to do with their feeling against 
the strike; of that she became more and more convinced, 
the better she learnt to know them. For the feeling was prac- 
tically unanimous, and as strong among the strikers’ other relatives 
as among their wives. From first to last she never met with a 
working-class woman or girl who approved of the strike, or who - 
had a good word to say for the strikers; and, what was still more 
surprising, she never but once met with a woman, and she was 
not a railwayman’s wife, who had a word of condemnation for 
those who employed them, or even for employers in general. 

‘I don’t blame the employers. They can’t give more money 
for less work! ’Tain’t likely,’ an artisan’s wife remarked 
casually, to a friend with whom she was walking. 

‘I do blame them,’ the friend retorted emphatically. ‘They 
ought never to have paid the wages they did. They might have 
known as 101. a week was enough to turn any man’s head.’ 

‘That’s an odd remark for a wage-earner’s wife to make, and 
an odder still reply,’ the stranger thought to herself as she heard 
them. ‘Before the War it would never have occurred to those’ 
women to make either such a remark or such a reply. They are 
certainly changed, really changed.’ On that point she had never 
a doubt left by the time the strike came to an end ; and it lasted 
less than a week. The point on which she had doubts was whether 
it might not have lasted longer, had they been unchanged. For 
when an outsider announced, ‘’Tain’t much of a dinner they'd 
get if they’d me to deal with,’ the reply was prompt and grim : 
‘*Tain’t much as they gets,’ and it was followed by significant 
nods and glances. 

Sure as she was that they were all more or less changed, she 
was of course not blind to the fact that, had they been unchanged, 
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many of them, such at any rate as were not strikers’ wives, would. - 
probably have been against the strike at heart, although they 
might not have shown it so openly. Even in pre-War days most 
of the girls would certainly have been against it; and naturally 
enough, for it meant for them long weary tramps to and from 
their work, much standing about waiting vainly for omnibuses. 
It meant, too, loss of time, and with it of wages, loss of all chance 
of amusements. A fair section of the women also would have 
been against it, some for the same reasons as the girls, because it 
interfered with their work or their pleasure; others, for other 
reasons. Many Greater London women, especially the wives of 
well-paid working men, have contracted the Tube-and-District 
Railway habit, it must be remembered. In an afternoon, when 
their work is done, they turn their steps instinctively to the nearest 
station, on shopping or shop-window gazing bent, perhaps, on 
their way to a cinema, or just for a jaunt, with a visit to a tea-shop 
thrown in. And the strike, of course, put a stop to all such 
junketing, as well as to much necessary business. Thus there 
were many who had personal reasons for being against the strike. 
Curiously enough, however, it was not for these personal reasons, 
not because it touched them, themselves, that the great mass 
either of the women or girls were against it. Their dominant 
feeling was undoubtedly resentment ; but not resentment due to 
their own real or fancied wrongs. The stranger was convinced of 
that, as she listened to them, even on the first day ; for their talk 
was much less of themselves than of the Tommies, and how the 
strike would touch them. And that was one more proof, she held, 
that they were changed ; for in pre-War days it would have been 
quite otherwise. Nor was that all; it went far towards showing 
why they were changed, and why they were so dead against the 
strikers. 

They bandied about the wildest rumours, rumours of whole 
regiments being stranded at wayside stations because there were 
no trains for them ; of wounded soldiers being left without bite or 
sup to sleep in waiting-rooms, or forced to tramp for miles in the 
cold. Many of them were firmly convinced that leave men and 
discharged men by the thousands were wandering about penniless 
and starving, because there was no one to deal out to them their 
pay ; and they solemnly assured one another that no more leave 
would be granted, and that demobilisation was stopped. And all 
because there was a strike. The mere thought of the Boys being 
left in France—‘in the Trenches’ they said—through the fault of 
the strikers, seemed almost more than they could bear. 

They were most of them soldiers’ womenfolk, in some degree, 
as well as strikers’, it must not be forgotten. They were Greater 
Londoners, to boot ; and as such they had of course a very special 
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feeling for the men who had gone out to fight for them ; and, by 
their fighting, had put a stop to air-raids, saved them from Big 
Bertha, and kept the Germans away. And they showed it; for 
wherever they were such remarks as these were to be heard : 

‘To think of their turning out just as the Boys were coming 

home! The Boys as have saved us all! Real down mean, I 

cal] it. They ought to be ashamed of themselves. Why, if it 
hadn’t been for the Boys, we’d have had the Germans here long 

ago.’ 

‘If the Tommies had gone on strike last Easter, just when the 
Germans were coming, I wonder what they'd have said? What 
would have become of us, if they had, I’d like to know? And what 
would have become of them? The Germans ‘ud soon have made 
an end of them, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘There ain’t no reason in what they are doing. They ain’t 
no better nor Bolshies. You know, them Russians as go about— 
you know.’ 

‘Better nor Bolshies! They’re worse! Even Bolshies ‘ud 
never go out on strike, just when they knew it ’ud bother the men 
as had saved their wives and kiddies from the Huns.’ 

‘They ought to be in the Trenches, them strikers ought. - 
That’s where they ought to be. And I’d send them there quick, 
if I was Lloyd George.’ 

The fervent gratitude with which these women, whether old or 
young, regarded the soldiers was undoubtedly at the root of much 
of the indignation they showed during the strike last February. 
The mere fact that the strike entailed inconvenience, nay suffer- 
ing, on the soldiers, was evidently quite enough, in their eyes, to 
condemn the strikers. That men who stood near to them, their 
own relatives, husbands, sons, fathers, could find it in their hearts 
to strike, when they knew that by striking they were causing 
trouble and hardship to the soldiers, was something that they could 
neither understand, nor yet forgive—‘ Tout comprendre est tout 
pardonner.’ By striking as they did, and when they did, they 
dubbed themselves not only as unreasonable, grasping, self- 
seeking, but as ungrateful, ungrateful to the very men who had 
saved them and theirs, their womenfolk held. And that it was 
that made them, as one of them said, ‘fair shamed to think as one 
has such men.’ Never before had they had such a feeling ; never 
before had ingratitude shocked them as it shocked them last 
February ; for never before had they themselves been so grateful 
as they then were. Of this the stranger was convinced : had they 
been less grateful to the soldiers than they were, they would have 
been less angry with the strikers; and they would have been less 
grateful, had they been less changed. Gratitude was the chief 
force that had wrought the change, at any rate among these women 
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in Greater London, she decided, although other forces must have 
been at work even before gratitude. _What the other forces 
were was the question that puzzled her. It was still puzzling her 
when, the strike being ended, she went on her way. 

Now it is not only in Greater London that strikers’ womenfolk 
are changed ; nor are they the only womenfolk who are changed. 
Practically every English woman, no matter where she lives, or 
who she is, is different now, as we can all see for ourselves, from 
what she was before the War, especially every working-class 
woman. And gratitude to the soldiers has undoubtedly done much 
towards changing them. Still, the stranger is right in maintain- 
ing, as she does, that other forces besides gratitude must have been 
at work. For tlre change is almost as marked among those who live 
in inland towns, or out-of-the-way villages, and have never heard . 
the throb of a Zeppelin, as among those who live on the banks 
of the Thames, where night after night they were kept awake by 
the falling of bombs. Wherever there is a strike now, the great 
mass of the women, even of the strikers’ own family and class, 
are against the strikers, even when, as sometimes happens, the 
strikers are themselves women. Why, when the soldiers were 
sent to Glasgow, during one of the recent strikes, the strikers’ 
wives, together with their women friends, went out to welcome 
them, and cheered them to the echo. Five years ago, had these 
same women encountered soldiers during a strike, they would 
assuredly have hooted them, have hurled curses at them too, 
perhaps, and with the curses, stones. 

Thus it is during the last five years that the change has come, 
during the War, in fact. We may, therefore, conclude that, 
directly or indirectly, it is the War that has brought it about. 
Still, what has brought it about is practically of no great import- 
ance ; what is of importance is what it is going to bring about; 
not what its causes have been, but what its effects will be, 
especially in matters industrial, strikes and kindred matters. Will 
it make for good or for evil now the War is over? For rest or 
unrest in workshops? Peace or strife in homes? These are, 
however, questions which even the youngest and rashest among us 
would think many times before venturing to answer. All that 
the writer can do is to state facts, and leave others to make 
each one his own deduction. 

What impresses one most now, in going about among working- 
class women, is the self-confidence of the average wife; and it is 
the wives who count most, even in matters industrial, we must 
remember. She has quite given up quoting her husband, as she 
used to do at every turn, appealing to himto confirm what she says. 
Evidently she relies much more on herself, and much less on him, 
than in pre-War days; she has more faith in herself, her own 
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judgment, her own capacity, now than she had then. And it is 
but natural that it should be thus. For, during the War, the 
chances are her husband, whether a soldier or not, was more 
often away than at home. She was therefore thrown on her 
own resources, forced, whether she wished it or not, to manage for 
herself, to judge what was best to be done. She had to weigh 
pros and cons, take thought for her children, make her own plans ; 
and she found that she could do it as well as her husband had ever 
done it, it seemed to her. She went out to work, perhaps, and 
earned high wages, higher wages, it may be, than he had ever 
earned. The result of it all was a foregone conclusion. She soon 
lost her old feeling of dependence on him, her feeling that he knew 
better than she did, was wiser, cleverer than she-was. She looks 
on herself now as being quite on a par with him, as well able to 
do good work as he is, as well able, too, to decide what is advisable, 
what is right and fair. He is to her no longer a master to whom 
she must listen, with whom she must agree; he is at best only a 
pal, a mate, who has no more right to be listened to than she has, 
no more: right to sit in judgment on her and her doings, than she 
has to sit in judgment on him and his. She may, indeed, it 
happens sometimes, look on him as a rival worker, one whose 
interests clash with hers. The relations between him and 
her are therefore on a different footing now from what they used 
to be, a fact that is brought home to him none too pleasantly when 
strikes are in the air. For strikes are a subject on which she holds 
strong views. 

Before the War, if the average working man had come and 
told the average wife that he was going on strike,*she would never 
have dreamed of raising a serious protest, or even of cavilling, no 
matter how well she knew the strike would entail on her and her 
children great hardship. On the contrary, she would instinctively 
have taken it for granted that he was right in striking, that it was 
the best thing for him to do; would have taken it for granted 
also, that, even if he were wrong, it was not for her to say so. 

Were he to come home to-night, however, and make the same 
announcement, a different measure would be meted out to him. 
The chances are many to one, indeed, that, far from taking it for 
granted he was right, she would take it for granted he was wrong ; 
and would tell him so, gently, tearfully or truculently, according to 
her nature. She knows the pros and cons of strikes now, for she 
has developed as well as changed in more ways than one; and 
being more nimble-witted than he, she can often get the better of 
him in argument. And that leads to trouble of course, to strife 
in the home, while it-does not preyent the average husband from 
going on strike. The change in the average wife must, therefore, 
make for evil, one would be tempted to say, were there not another 
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side to the picture, and the days to come to be considered as well 
as the days that are. 

The average wife is very tired just now, we must not forget. 
The War tried her sorely, for it threw on her responsibilities for 
which she had never been fitted, work of a sort she had never 
before had todo. During the whole time it lasted she was more 
or less over-wrought, worried, anxious, beset by fear as well as 
care, her self-confidence notwithstanding. She had, of course, 
more money to spend than she had ever had ; but money does not 
count for much if one has a lad at the Front. Now that the War 
is ended, she has, therefore, and naturally enough, a great longing 
for rest and peace. She wishes to settle down quietly, comfort- 
ably ; and that those for whom she cares shall do likewise. And 
a strike is a bar to rest, peace, and comfort. She is, therefore, 
against strikes ; and she will be to the end of her days. For she 
will never forget the War, although she may forget what she 
owes to the soldiers. 

Moreover, the average wife is not very young; she is middle- 
aged, in fact; and, being middle-aged, a woman to boot, she is 
of course more or less conservative at heart, even though she may 
proclaim herself, from the very housetops, the reddest of Radicals. 
She has no sympathy with the new-fangled ; all her instincts are 
against sudden changes, against everything that smacks of revo- 
lution ; and this feeling is much stronger now than ever before, 
because she is convinced that revolution spells Bolshevism. And 
of Bolshevism she has a profound dread, thanks partly to certain 
rumours she has heard of Bolshevist schemes for the nationalisa- 
tion of women. 

There are English women, of course, even English wives, who 
revel in the thought of Soviets, and pin all their faith for the 
regeneration of the world to M. Lenin, but with the average work- 
ing-class wife, and it is with her we are dealing, it is certainly 
otherwise. To her, indeed, Bolshevism, whether she understands 
it or not, is the horror of horrors, the mysterious ‘ unclean thing,’ 
the mere mention of which makes her ‘very blood curdle’ as 
she says. And strikes make for Bolshevism, she is always being 
told by Pro-Bolsheviks and Anti-Bolsheviks alike. She is therefore 
of course dead against strikes ; and she will be, long after she has 
forgotten that she has more reason to be grateful to soldiers than 
to sparrows. 

Now, that she should be against strikes makes for good, surely ; 
for strikes make for evil all round, in homes as well as in work- 
shops. And strikes are no longer needed in this our day; they 
have served their purpose ; for there are better ways now of right- 
ing wrongs than the old ‘ wild, wrong; way’ of righting them. 
Thus it is well that she should be against them, well for the whole 
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community, especially now that she is bent on making her 
influence felt, and has a vote wherewith to do so, other weapons, 
too. For although she will never keep her husband from going 
on strike by her arguments, she may by her persuasions, if not 
to-day, at any rate in the days to come. And even if that be 
beyond her, there is always the chance that she may, when he 
is already on strike, induce him to go back to work by seeing to 
it that ‘’Tain’t much of a dinner he gets.’ 
EpDITH SELLERS. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HENRY ADAMS‘ 


For every visitor to Washington there is a mystic shrine in 
Rock Creek Cemetery, a draped figure of heroic proportions 
within its cincture of cypress trees. Henry Adams, the writer 
of this Autobiography, had lost his young wife under tragically 
sudden circumstances and appears to have suggested to Augustus 
Saint Gaudens to reflect in this beautiful erection of genius not 
Death but Life Eternal—the Nirvana of the East. 

The monument was so nearly related to a tragedy upon 
which Adams had forever closed the door that I doubt if any 
of those nearest to him quite knew what it was he desired to 
symbolise ; but in this book he refers to it in these few and rather 
impatient words—the words of a man subjected overmuch to the 
tactless questions of chance acquaintances. 

Adams knew that if he asked an Asiatic its meaning, not a man, woman 
or child from Cairo to Kamschatka would have needed more than a glance, 
to reply. . . . The interest of the figure was not in its meaning but in the 
response of the observer. 


Of this wonderful creative effort of Saint Gaudens John Hay 
said : 

It is full of poetry and suggestion; infinite wisdom; a past without 
beginning; a future without end; a repose after limitless experience; a 
peace to which nothing matters—all are embodied in this austere and 
beautiful face and form. 


As the ancient Greeks approached the Pythian priestess in the 
temple of Apollo, so in the same spirit we may well believe will 
American senators, when things come to be revealed more clearly, 
consult this oracle almost under the shadow of their Capitol. And 
it is to the correction of this strange figure that Adams, in despair 
of any continuity here below, seems naturally to have surrendered 
his uncompleted ‘education,’ and there he sleeps his last sleep. 

The writer of this article was privileged during quarter of a 
century to see much of Henry Adams. We even corresponded 
fitfully over great distances. But the student who devotes an hour 
to this book will know more of Adams than was known to all 

1 The Education of Henry Adams, published by Houghton, Mifflin : Boston 
and New York, 
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his intimates save perhaps two only, John Hay and Clarence 
King. And it is permissible to doubt whether even these two 
friends got actually behind this strange man’s mask. I often 
discussed him with them and never found my knowledge much 
advanced. And yet, strange as it may seem, this man so austere 
and un-planetary was yet a man to whom the affections of his 
kind went out to quite an unusual degree. Whether he cared for 
us or valued our affection there is nothing in this strange impersonal — 
book to show, but for a few of us the fact of his existence has been 
a real source of happiness. His Education, a very stone of 
Sisyphus, defies all analysis; he can make nothing of it himself. 
I think he must a score of times have turned to that figure 
in whose protection he now sleeps and have said ‘I give it up; 
I leave it all to you.’ 

Henry Adams was an aristocrat of the George Washington 
order; a great whig noble with all the surge of the Democratic 
tide around him, obliterating the landmarks in a country where 
nothing is yet ancient. He writes of his youthful days in 
Washington : 

As for the White House all the boy’s family had lived there and barring 
the eight years of Andrew Jackson’s reign had been more or less at home 
there ever since it was built. The boy half thought he owned it, and took 
for granted that he should some day live in it. He felt no sensation what- 
ever before Presidents. A President was a matter of course in every 
respectable family ; he had two in his own ; three if he counted old Nathaniel 
Gorham, who was the oldest and first in distinction. Revolutionary patriots, 
or perhaps a Colonial Governor, might be worth talking about, but anyone 
could be President, and some very shady characters were likely to be. Pre- 
sidents, Senators, Congressmen, and such things were swarming in every 
street. 

The first Adams President, his great-grandsire, had helped 
Washington and Hamilton to invent the Federal principle of 
government for the purposes of the American Constitution. His 
Adams grandfather, also President, had nurtured the still youthful 
plant. Then in 1861 our autobiographer comes over to England 
with his father, who had been sent by Lincoln to be Minister 
to the Court of St. James, and here he finds in the saddle a whig 
oligarchy who regard that Adams monument—the Constitution 
of the United States—with utter disapproval : he writes of the 
society he rubs elbows with : 

Literally no one in England in May 1861 doubted that Jefferson Davis 
had made or would make a Nation, and nearly all were glad of it, though 
not often saying so. They mostly imitated Palmerston, who, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘desired the severance as a diminution of a dangerous 
Power, but prudently held his tongue.’ 


Mr. Gladstone himself exercised no such prudence! Imagine 
such an atmosphere as this for one who really loved England and 


















































England’s history, but who was fated to be here during seven 
long years of these whig obsessions. What bewilderment attended 
any casual dining out! He would meet Bright and W. E. Forster, 

_ their ardent desire was the success of the North; but next he 
would discover that Bright and Cobden though opposed to the 
secession of the Southern States were full of zeal to persuade 
all England’s overseas possessions to do peacefully exactly what 
the South was endeavouring to do vi et armis! 

And if at every turn his political education encountered such 
shoals and quicksands what sort of a moral Universe was it upon 
which he had fallen out of Mars? The being for whom perhaps 
he indulged the full play of his affections was a married sister. 


Adams had been some weeks in London when he received a telegram 
from his brother-in-law at the Bagna di Lucca telling him that his sister 
had been thrown from a cab and injured and that he had better come 
on. He started that night and reached the Bagna di Lucca on the second 
day. Tetanus had already set in. 

The last lesson—the sum and term of education—begar then. He 
had passed through thirty years of rather varied experience without 
having once felt the shell of custom broken. He had never seer Nature— 
only her surface—the sugar coating that she shows to youth.. Flung 
suddenly in his face with the harsh brutality of chance, the terror of the 
blow stayed by him thenceforth for life until repetition made it more 
than the will could struggle with; more than he could call on himself 
to bear. He found his sister, a woman of forty, as gay and brilliant 
in the terrors of lockjaw as she had been in the careless fun of 1859, 
lying in bed in consequence ofa miserable cab-accident that had bruised 
her foot. Hour by hour the muscles grew rigid while the mind remained 
_bright, until after ten days of fiendish torture she died in convulsions. 

One had heard and read a good deal about death, and even seen 
a little of it, and knew by heart the commonplaces of religion and 
poetry which seemed to deaden one’s senses and veil the horror. Society 
being immortal could put on immortality at will. Adams being mortal 
felt only the mortality. Death took features altogether new to him in 
these rich and sensuous surroundings. Nature enjoyed it, played with 
it, the horror added to her charm; she liked the torture and smothered 
her victim with caresses. Never had one seen her so winning. The hot 
Italian summer brooded outside, over the market place, and the picturesque 
peasants, and in the singular colour of the Tuscan atmosphere, the hills 
and vineyards of the Apennines seemed bursting with mid-summer blood. 
The sick-room itself glowed with the Italian joy of life} friends filled 
it; no harsh Northern lights pierced the soft shadows; even the dying 
woman shared the sense of the Italian summer, the soft velvet air, the 
humour, the courage, the sensual fullness of Nature and man. She faced 
death as women mostly do, bravely and even gaily, racked slowly to 
unconsciousness but yielding only to violence, as ‘a soldier sabred in 
battle. For many thousands of years on these hills and plains Nature 
has gone on sabring men and women with the same air of sensual pleasure. 

Impressions like these are not reasoned or catalogued in the mind; 
they are felt as part of a violent emotion ;:and the mind that feels them 
is a different one from that which reasons; it is thought of a different 
power and a different person. The first serious consciousness of Nature’s 
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gesture—her attitude toward life—took form then as a phantasm, a 
nightmare, an insanity of force. For the first time the stage-scenery of 
the senses collapsed ; the human mind felt itself stripped naked, vibrating 
in a void of shapeless energies, with resistless mass, colliding, crushing, 
wasting, and destroying what these same energies had created and 
laboured from eternity to perfect. Society became fantastic, a vision of 
pantomime with a mechanical motion; and its so-called thought merged 
in the mere sense of life and pleasure in the sense. The usual anodynes 
of social medicine became evident, artifice. Stoicism was perhaps the 
best ; religion was the most human ;. but the idea that any personal deity 
could find pleasure or profit in torturing a poor woman, by accident, with 
a fiendish cruelty known to man only in perverted and insane tempera- 
ments could not be held for a moment. For pure blasphemy it made 
pure atheism a comfort. God might be, as the Church said, a Substance 
but He could not be a Person. 

With nerves strained for the first time beyond their power of tension, 
he slowly travelled northward with his friends, and stopped a few days 
at Ouchy to recover his balance in a new world ; for the fantastic mystery 
of coincidences had made the world, which he thought real, mimic and 
reproduce the distorted nightmare of his personal horror. He did not 
yet know it, and he was twenty years in finding it out; but he had need 
of all the beauty of the Lake below and of the Alps above, to restore 
the finite to its place. For the first time in his life Mont Blanc for a 
moment looked to him what it was—a chaos of anarchic and purposeless 
forces—and he needed days of repose to see it clothe itself again with the 
illusions of his senses, the white purity of its snows, the splendour of 
its light, and the infinity of its heavenly peace. Nature was kind. Lake 
Geneva was beautiful beyond itself, and the Alps put on charms real as 
terrors; but man became chaotic, and before the illusions of Nature 
were wholly restored the illusions of Europe suddenly vanished leaving 
a new world to learn. On the 4th of July all Europe had been in peace ; 
on the 14th of July Europe was in full chaos of war. 


‘Of that creation of his ancestors, the American Constitution, 
the power and dignity of the Upper. Chamber at Washington, 
and that alone, appears to satisfy his aristocratic inclination. 
The U.S. Senate moves him to sage reflection. We have seen 
that he has no sense of the presence of a President. Such 
@ personage is a mere unit of the Adams family or of some 
other family. But a Senator! And yet Senators hatch very 
frequently from the cocoon of a mere Congressman. He finds 
himself talking over these subtle distinctions with a member 
of Grant’s Cabinet. The Cabinet gentleman says to him ‘ You 
cannot use tact with a Congressman. A Congressman is a hog. 
You take a stick and hit him on the snout.’ ‘ But,’ said Adams, 
‘if a Congressman is a hog, what is a Senator?’ 

During the purgatory of those years in England, when he was 
grappling with Lord John and Mr. Gladstone, Monckton Milnes 
(later Lord Houghton) was delightful to him. Milnes assured 
him that the London season is a season for making acquaintances 
and losing friends, and so took him off to Fryston and a small 
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man’s party. Of Fryston he writes of his host and Sterling of |- 
Keir and then : 


The third was a man of thirty or thereabouts whom Adams had already 
met at Lady Palmerston’s, carrying his arm in a sling. His figure and 
bearing were sympathetic, almost pathetic, with a certain grave and gentle 
charm, a pleasant smile, and an interesting story. He was Laurence 
Oliphant, just from Japan, where he had been wounded in the fanatics’ 
attack on the British Legation. He seemed exceptionally sane and pecu- 
liarly suited for country houses where every man would enjoy his company 
and every woman would adore him. He had not then published Piccadilly ; 
perhaps he was writing it; while, like all the young men about the Foreign 
Office, he contributed to the Owl. 

The fourth was a boy, or had the look of one, though in fact a year older 
than Adams himself. He resembled in action—and in this trait was 
remotely followed a generation later by another famous young man, Robert, 
Louis Stevenson—a tropical bird, high-crested, long-beaked, quick-moving, 
with rapid utterance and screams of humour, quite unlike any English 
lark or nightingale. One could hardly call him a crimson macaw among 
owls, and yet no ordinary contrast availed. Milnes introduced him as Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne. The name suggested nothing; Milnes was always 
unearthing new coins and trying to give them currency. He had unearthed 
Henry Adams, who knew himself to be worthless and not current. When 
Milnes lingered a moment in Adams’s room to add that Swinburne had 
written some poetry not yet published of really extraordinary merit, Adams 
only wondered what more Milnes would discover, and whether by chance he 
could discover merit in a private secretary. 

In due course this party of five men sat down to dinner with the usual 
club manners of ladyless dinner-tables, easy and formal at the same time. 
Conversation ran first to Oliphant, who told his dramatic story simply, and 
from him the talk drifted off into other channels, until Milnes thought it 
time to bring Swinburne out. Then at last, if never before, Adams acquired 
education. What he had sought so long he found; but he was none the 
wiser, only the more astonished. For once he felt at ease, for the others 
were no less astonished than himself and their astonishment grew apace. 
For the rest of the evening Swinburne figured alone; the end of dinner 
made the monologue only freer, for in 1862, even when ladies were not in 
the house, smoking was forbidden, and guests usually smoked in the stables 
or the kitchen. But Monckton Milnes was a chartered libertine who let his 
guests smoke in Adams’s bedroom, since Adams was an American barbarian 
ignorant of manners, and there after dinner all sat till far into the night 
listening to the rush of Swinburne’s talk. In a long experience before or 
after no one ever approached it; yet one had heard accounts of the best 
talking of the time, and read ‘accounts of talkers in all time, among the rest 
of Voltaire, who seemed to approach nearest the pattern. 


Adams with his father the Minister returned from their English 
exile in 1867 and on reaching Washington he has this to say 
of one who is a delightful and undimmed memory for so many 
of us even yet : 

The lobby offered a spectacle almost picturesque. Few figures on the 
Paris stage were more entertaining and dramatic than old Sam Ward, 


who knew more of life than all the Departments together, including the 
Senate and the Smithsonian. 
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Adams sums up his secluded life at Washington—perhaps seclu- 
sive is the better word : 


His friends sometimes took pity on him and came to share a meal or 
pass a night on their passage south or northwards, but existence was on 
the whole exceedingly solitary, or seemed so to him. Of the society 
favourites who made the life of every dinner-table and of the halls of 
Congress—Tom Reed, Bourke Cockran, Edward Wolcott—he knew not 
one. Although Calvin Brice was his next-door neighbour for six years, 
entertaining lavishly as no one had ever entertained before in Washington, 
Adams never entered his house. W. C. Whitney rivalled Senator Brice in 
hospitality and was besides an old acquaintance of the reforming era, but 
Adams saw him as little as he saw his chief President Cleveland, or Pre- 
sident Harrison, or Bayard or Blaine or Olney. One has no choice but to 
go everywhere or nowhere. No one may pick and choose between houses, or 
accept hospitality without returning it. He loved solitude as little as 
others did, but he was unfit for social work and he sank under the surface. 
. . . A few houses remained which he could enter without being asked and 
quit without being: noticed: One was John Hay’s; another was Cabot 
Lodge’s ; a third led to an intimacy which had the singular effect of educat- 
ing him in knowledge of the very class of American politician who had done 
most to block his intended path in life. Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
had married in 1880 a young niece of Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, thus 
making an alliance of dynastic importance in politics, and in society a 
reign of sixteen years during which Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. Lodge led a 
career without precedent and without succession as the dispensers of sun- 
shine over Washington. Both of them had been kind to Adams, and a dozen 
years of this intimacy had made him one of their habitual household as 
he was of Hay’s. In a small society such ties between houses become a 
political and social force. Without intention or consciousness they fix 
one’s status in the world. Whatever one’s preference in politics might be, 
one’s house was bound to the Republican interest when sandwiched between 
Senator Cameron, John Hay, and Cabot Lodge, with Theodore Roosevelt 
equally at home in them all, and Cecil Spring-Rice to unite them by 
impartial variety. 

The reviewer of this remarkable book was himself much at 
Washington during the South African war, having discovered 
accidentally, by comparing the files of the Freeman’s Journal 
with the Washington Post, that the then editor of the Post was 
collaborating with Michael Davitt, these two men, seeing that 
the Post was on the breakfast table of every member of Congress, 
forming a dangerous explosive combination. John Hays 
Hammond was also much between Washington and New York 
during those days and had inside information which made him 
very helpful with John Hay. Adams writes of the wider horizon 
of world politics at that time : 


Himself a marvellous manager of men, McKinley found several mani- - 
pulators tovhelp him, one of whom was Hay. But unfortunately Hay’s 
strength was weakest and his task hardest. At home interests could be 
easily combined by simply paying their price; but abroad, whatever helped 
on one side, hurt him on another. Hay thought England must be brought 
first into the combine, but at that time Germany, Russia, and France were 
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all combining against England, and the Boer War helped them. For the .- 


moment Hay had no ally, abroad or at home, except Pauncefote, and 
Adams always maintained that Pauncefote alone pulled him through. 
Lord Pauncefote, it is proper to admit, had been splendidly 
under-studied during some years by two very able young 
diplomats, Michael Herbert and Cecil Spring-Rice, two men 
who had learned the secret that the success of a British 
Ambassador at Washington is largely conditioned on the good 
relations his staff establish for him with the ‘family group’ 
in the Senate. On a knowledge of the status, perhaps even 
the idiosyncrasies of half a dozen Senators belonging to either 
party—on this may depend in a moment of crisis our relations 
with the United States, and through the United States our 
function in the world. And if this close, almost affectionate, 
touch with the ‘steering’ group in the Senate is important to 
the British Ambassador, how infinitely more important is it to 
the occupant of the White House. Sir William Harcourt once 
declared that it was impossible to reform two bodies, the House 
of Lords and the Vatican. How even more true is this of the 
Senate of the United States, and the more masterful the President 
the more inevitable is both his surrender and the collapse of his 
Party, which he must drag down with him, in the event of a 
quarrel with that Chamber. 

Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State in Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, once said to this reviewer ‘at Westminster, and especially 
in the field of Foreign Relations, the personal factor I observe 
counts for but little ; over there everything is subjected to definite 
historic precedents; but here in Washington the personal factor 
is nearly everything.” There is a luminous reference to John 
Hay’s position after 1900* which those who were in Washington 


during those years will read with much stirring of memory. — 


Russia was about to ‘bang, bar and bolt’ the opening door in 
China. 


Hay had reached the summit of his career and saw himself on the edge 
of wreck. Committed to the task of keeping China ‘open,’ he saw China 
about to be shut. Almost alone in the world he represented the ‘ open door,’ 
and could not escape being crushed by it. Yet luck had been with him in 
full tide. Though Sir Julian Pauncefote had died in May 1902, after 
carrying out tasks that filled an ex-private secretary of 1861 with open- 
mouthed astonishment, Hay had been helped by the appointment of Michael 
Herbert as his successor who counted for double the value of an ordinary 
diplomat. To reduce friction is the chief use of friendship, and in politics 
the loss by friction is outrageous. To Herbert and his wife the small knot 
of houses that seemed to give a vague unity to foreign affairs opened their 
doors and their hearts, for the Herberts were already at home there; and 
this personal sympathy prolonged Hay’s life, for it not only eased the effort 


2 Op. cit. p. 436, footnote. 
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of endurance, but it also led direct to a revolution in Germany. Down 
to that moment the Kaiser rightly or wrongly had counted as the ally of 
the Czar in all matters relating to the East. Holleben and Cassini * were 
taken to be a single force in Eastern affairs, and this supposed alliance 
gave Hay no little anxiety and some trouble. Suddenly Holleben, who 
seemed to haye had no thought but to obey with almost agonised anxiety 
the least hint of the Kaiser’s will, received a telegram ordering him to 
pretext illness and come home, which he obeyed within four and twenty 
hours. The ways of the German Foreign Office had been always abrupt, 
not to say ruthless, toward its agents, and yet commonly some discontent 
had been shown as excuse; but in this case no cause was guessed for 
Holleben’s disgrace except the Kaiser’s wish to have a personal representa- 
tive at Washington. Breaking down all precedents, he sent Speck von 
Sternburg to counterbalance Herbert. 


There followed at once on ‘Speck’s’ arrival, in Adams's 
words, the inclusion of Germany in ‘the Atlantic system,’ her 
detachment from Russia and 


the dramatic swing of Germany toward the West. To Hay this change 
of front had enormous value. The least was that it seemed to isolate 
Cassini and unmask the Russian movement which became more threatening 
every month as the Manchurian scheme had to be revealed. Of course the 
student saw whole Continents of study opened to him by the Kaiser’s coup 
d’état. . . . The Kaiser by one personal act of energy freed Hay’s hands so 
completely that he saw his problems simplified to Russia alone. 


The pages that follow defy mere quotations ; they must: be read. 
Of the problem of Russia, Adams writes (be it remembered ten 
years before the War) ‘ Even a cave-dweller in Lafayette Square, 
seeking only a measure of motion since the Crusades, saw before 
his eyes in the spring of 1903 a survey of future order or anarchy 
that would exhaust the power of his telescopes and defy the 
accuracy of his theodolites.’ Truly a presage no whit too sinister 
of the days at hand. 

If it is a fact that we have but a single life on this planet, 
then The Education of Henry Adams reflects a profound but also 
a sad philosophy. It is the confession of one who never could 
have been happy within that Western Democracy which was his by 
the accident of birth, but who might have revelled in the reposeful 
and intellectual life of England while blessedly influencing his con- 
temporaries. As it happened, however, he arrived in England to 
find us in the spring-tide of that short but fatal obsession when 
Gladstone was to discover that ‘ Jefferson Davis had made a 
Nation’ and when the disintegration of the Empire and its 
dispersal was a dominant theory with a dominant caste. These 
two policies, synchronising in a country he seemed created to 
admire, broke his heart. It was the whigs of that time far more 
than any ‘Irish Question,’ of which they however sowed the 


* The Ambassadors of Germany and Russia. 
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seeds, who during the last half-century have so baffled our 
diplomacy and so impaired our relations with the United States. 
Happily the dawn of sense is at hand. 

The inward history of such a life as that under review is 
profoundly interesting, albeit depressing, to the student of socio- 
logy in the West. It reflects the mood of intellectual America— 
happily of a minority within a minority, which inclines to stand 
aloof from its politics, and it shows too, in the person of this. 
distinguished member of a family almost dynastic in its impor- 
“ tance, how a man who saw his duty so clearly in the direction: 
of the public life of his time and place, yet shrank away from: 
that duty as from a surgeon’s knife. 

Perhaps the chief value of such an Autobiography is in its 
warning to a younger generation of Americans to avoid a certaim 
fastidiousness of outlook. In England we have thus far been able 
to avoid this. Here Henry Adams could have found his place 
with the Cavendishes, the Fitzmaurices and Greys, or even with 
the Cecils, the Percys and the Bentincks. But over there he 
had built his charming Home in Lafayette Square almost on 
the White House lawns, to be ‘educated’ every hour of every 
day by the visible working of those machine politics which 
repelled him ; the works of the colossal mechanism.of the Western 
Democracy in full view of his windows. 


Moreton F'REWEN. 


Vou. LXXXV—N 0. 507 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


DuRING a greater part of the most*critical period of the War, 
that is to say from the month of November 1917 until some weeks 
after the signature of the Armistice, it was the privilege of an 
Englishman—the writer of these few pages—to travel around the 
United States for the purpose of addressing countless indulgent 
audiences upon a war topic which may conveniently be entitled 
‘The Near East and Pan-Germanism.’ That pleasant duty, 
carrying with it a journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific, happily 
and often brought him into intimate touch with all classes of the 
community, and proved to him that, whilst every American is 
friendly, cordial, and hospitable to every ‘ Britisher’ who visits his 
country, there are none the less numerous questions possible and 
necessary of explanation to the respective peoples. Thus if there 
be many ‘ Yanks,’ who think that we have not sufficiently appre- 
ciated their réle in the War, there are certainly corresponding 
numbers of my fellow-countrymen who fail to grasp the reasons 
for the feelings of our cousins across the water, who are not aware 
of the true spirit of America, and who do not understand the real 
meaning of many of the events which have taken place or are 
taking place over there. These being the conditions—conditions 
which are only capable of adjustment by our ‘getting 
together’ in pairs, in hundreds and in thousands, as the 
War has happily been the means of our beginning to ‘get 
together,’ my object here is to try to put into words some 
of the impressions, and they only claim to be impressions, gained 
during a sojourn of more than a year in the United States, and 
therefore to explain and to do something to wear down a sus- 
picion and misunderstandings which certainly exist on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

To get right to the point at once, let me say that I use the 
words ‘suspicion’ and ‘misunderstandings’ with deliberation. 
Whilst there is almost unreserved sympathy for France (with 
whom the bond of friendship always seems to be symbolised in 
the Statue of Liberty) and for Belgium, in America, and whilst 
- the general attitude towards us has greatly improved, the people 
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of Great Britain as a whole and the English in particular are by 
no means universally loved or trusted in the United States. This 
suspicion arises from certain causes easily defined and from others, 
such as an American over-sensitiveness and national youth—causes 
upon which it is difficult to expatiate. To begin with, there is 
history, and particularly the way in which the history of the War of 
Independence has in the past been taught in the American primary 
schools, where the books employed have been distinctly anti-British 
in their contents—contents now proved often to have owed their 
origin to Germanic influences. Then there is the atmosphere 
created by the nominal though practically non-existent difference 
in the system of government in the two countries. Thus the 
American finds it difficult to understand that a Monarchy can be 
just as Democratic as a Republic, that, whilst even in peace-time 
the President is more powerful than the King, in war the former 
personage in many ways possesses the strength of the British 
Sovereign and Cabinet combined, and that many of the 
customs and expressions adopted here are matters primarily of 
form. Once more, in spite of all that has happened, there is 
always the vexed Irish question—a question the burning nature 
of which is kept alive by the ever-vigilant representatives of that 
race domiciled in the United States and the meaning and com- 
plexity of which are not realised by the average American. And 
last but not least there was and there is the very efficient and 
carefully planned German propaganda, which takes advantage of 
all the above-mentioned conditions, and the British reticence, 
official and personal, with a people who live on publicity and con- 
spicuousness. Indeed our shortsighted policy of secrecy and 
mystery was the theme for constant comment and criticism, and 
when it became known, after the Armistice, that the British 
Information Bureau was to be closed, the opinion prevailing was 
not one of condemnation of the short-lived efforts made to explain 
the British standpoint, but rather of perplexity that such efforts 
were not inaugurated earlier and that they were to be curtailed 
at the very moment when their effect was becoming apparent. In 
other words I am convinced, even if the methods must be changed, 
that the American public is now and will remain only too anxious 
to acquire a better knowledge of this country and that it desires 
the continued coming of such men as Mr. Balfour, the Archbishop 
of York, and Ian Hay, whose visits did more than anything else, 
except the appointment of Lord Reading, to break down the 
barriers existing between the two Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Whilst a large’ number of everyday misunderstandings arise 
directly or indirectly from the causes already mentioned, there are 
others which are equally fundamental. Prominent among these 
are the similarity and yet the dissimilarity between the two 
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nationalities. There are differences of temperament, sense of 
humour, customs, tone of voice and language—differences which 
create entirely strange atmospheres and widely divergent attitudes 
towards life in the respective countries. To such a degree is this 
the case that for many weeks after my arrival in the United States 
I felt that I was in fact less at home than I have ever found 
myself in a foreign country. Americans on their side, who have 
lived in France, Austria and even Germany, told me that it was 
in England alone that they found themselves to be, and were 
shown they were, strangers. We were each wrong and our errors 
were ‘due to similar causes. They are that the ‘ Britisher’ or 
the American, when ‘on the other side,’ is sufficiently like his 
hosts and understands things sufficiently well to suppose that he 
ought to be one of them, that the hosts and the guest are, so to 
speak, cousinly enough not to refrain from demonstrating that 
there are great differences ; and finally, that the English and Ameri- 
can languages, or more correctly, the use of the same language, 
are so different that at first one often does not understand the real 
meaning of those with whom one converses. 

The likeness and yet the unlikeness of the mentality, customs 
and particularly of the language instead of furthering good relations 
between the two peoples and of enabling them to become friends 
at once has an entirely opposite effect. For instance, in each 
country there are, so to speak, three stages in personal relations 
—a formal acquaintanceship, a good friendship, and a real esteem 
or intimacy. But the fact that the duration of these stages is 
different in America, where the first seems to last for a shorter 
and the second for a longer period, than is the case here, makes 
it perfectly possible for the Englishman, who does not recognise 
this, to mistake American cordiality for real friendship and for 
an American to think that an Englishman is far too stand-off or 
even haughty. Moreover, the likeness and unlikeness often lead 
to a perhaps unconscious, but none the less foolish attempt, more 
often on the British side, to adopt or imitate the characteristics of 
the other nation. This is not only never expected, but it is actually 
resented by the American, and it merely delays the narrowing of a 
breach which with time becomes entirely closed. The employment 
of a socalled common tongue has for a result that, although 
the general sense implied may be understood by the respective 
parties, the finer significance or even the actual meaning of written 
or spoken words may be entirely misconstrued. For example, 
whilst in America it is not possible to apply the epithet ‘ homely’ 
to a lady without insulting her, in England ‘one could hardly 
describe a child as ‘cunning’ without hurting the feelings of the 
fond parents. And again, a story going round New York last 
December constitutes an illustration of an unfortunate linguistic 
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misunderstanding at the Front. An American officer, having said 
to a British comrade ‘ We have beaten them at last,’ is supposed 
to have received the reply ‘ Really ! ’—a reply taken and repeated 
as an indication of our attitude towards the American war effort. 
Not so, of course, for had the Englishman in fact understood the 
employment of the word ‘We’ he would undoubtedly have 
answered ‘ Yes, thank God!’ or words to that effect. 

This ‘ We,’ as it occurs in print and in conversation, perplexed 
me so much at first that a brief explanation about it seems 
desirable. Its use, especially in regard to the doings of America 
in the War, seems to arise from two distinct conditions of thought. 
-In the first place the American is a cordial and friendly person 
and, if he be interested in or connected with any undertaking, 


_ the word ‘ we’ is employed to mean a firm, a group or a ‘ bunch,’ 


in which he may only be an unimportant factor, and not merely 
himself and one or two more people, or an organisation in which 
he himself is prominent. And then there was the discussion 
arising largely from the actual diplomatic position of America 
in the War. Rightly or wrongly, the President has always spoken 
of the Government of the United States and those with which 
it is ‘ Associated.’ Many Republicans and Wilson-haters, on the 
other hand, resent this phraseology and argue that America in 
“fact constitutes one of the Allies and that she should be so 
described. It appears to me, therefore, when the American 
newspaper or the-man-in-the-street speaks of ‘we,’ or when the 
celebrator of the Armistice in Kansas City (whére I happened to 
be at the time) said ‘we’ or even ‘The Yanks’ in reference to 
victory, that they did not refer to Americans alone or even 
primarily to America, but that such words were an outcome, 
perhaps an unconscious outcome, of the mentality to which I 
have referred above, of an ever-present tendency for brief expres- 
sion, and of a desire, conceived or inconceived, not to raise what 
in fact was a really vexed point. 

A lecturer and writer has naturally special opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with audiences and with the Press. With 
regard to the American audience, whether it be a formal or 
informal one, I say unhesitatingly that I have never been with | 
or spoken to a people to whom it is so.easy to speak, and that 
the one thing about which they wished to hear was the War. 
Thus you may go on the platform to address a learned or aristo- 
cratic gathering, or you may rise to talk to what really constitutes 
the whole of a small country town, but in either case those 
present have come to listen and to learn, and they will give 
their often ‘deadly silent attention as do the people of Scotland. 
With regard to the Press, whilst it is well known that the 
American papers and their makers are in many ways different 
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from those in this country, these differences and their causes 
do not seem to me to be generally realised by persons who have 
not travelled in the United States. Thus, whilst of course there 
is a ‘yellow’ or sensational Press, there is also another Press, 
@ serious, well-informed, and efficiently conducted Press, fed by 
perhaps the best organised and the most widely distributed cable 
service in the world. In fact there are two Presses, two sides 
to the same Press, sometimes even two attitudes or spirits in 
the same organ. Indeed the literary skill and the contents 
(particularly their evenness of quality) of the high-class American 
newspapers place them, to say the least of it, in the very first 
rank. This question of evenness of quality in the papers struck 
me particularly, and I think that it raises a fundamental condition 
in American journalism. If I saw things correctly, it results 
from the fact that, with comparatively few exceptions, a news- 
paper is made by ‘Newspaper Men,’ as they call themselves, 
rather than by Editors, by Technical Correspondents or Experts 
and by Reporters. In other words, in America, where there is 
little distinction, social or otherwise, between different classes of 
writers, most men start from the bottom of the ladder and then 
specialise ; rather than come into the work because they happen 
to be specialists, for instance, upon naval, military or even foreign 
affairs. This condition may have certain disadvantages, but 
these disadvantages are much less marked in America than 
elsewhere, because of the scientific training of the journalist, and 
of the wide-tiseé made of the interview and statement by the 
man who has something really important to say. 

Throughout my-stay in the United States I endeavoured to 
gain an impression of the reasons for which the people were 
really fighting and of their opinion of their own war effort. With 
regard to the first of these questions on no single occasion did 
I ever hear the suggestion made that the United States had been 
called to the rescue of Great Britain or of any of the Allies. 
Indeed, as one travelled about, it seemed to me that the average 
American was only too anxious to do everything he could to 
establish the freedom of the world and to bring about the downfall 
of autocracy, and that he was fighting in an anti-German and 
particularly an anti-Kaiser sense, rather than as a consequence 
of a call from or desire to give assistance to any of the Allies, 
with the possible exception of France. On the other hand I 
did not find that the people as a whole were unduly self-satisfied 
with their own war effort or that they endeavoured to increase 
its importance. Of course there are those who ‘talk big,’ and 
it is useless to try to compete with the American in that art, and 
of course the doings of their forces figured more prominently in 
the Press than did those of the European Allies. But on the whole 
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the attitude was one of unexpected modesty, especially considering 

the American tendency never to hide a light under a bushel. When 
the end finally came, too, whilst the papers were full of the 
conditions and principles upon which the United States would 
insist, I was astonished to find that quite unexpected people 
recognised that after all the European Allies were closer to and 
knew more about Germany than did America, and that many 
even went so far as to say that the weight of opinion expressed 
at the peace table should follow the weight of the effort in the 
War. 

Although the principal purpose of this article is to give my 
personal impressions of America at war, brief reference is 
necessary to certain events connected with the earlier neutrality _ 
of that country and to a few statistical facts which clearly prove 
the magnitude of her subsequent effort. Whatever we may think 
about the prolongation of that neutrality it would be ungenerous 
not to point out, as Ian Hay pointed out in his splendid pamphlet 
‘Getting Together,’ that thousands of American citizens were 
fighting for the Allies, that industrial and financial help were 
forthcoming from the other side of the Atlantic and that Red 
Cross Field Service work for us was fully organised long before 
April 1917. Moreover if every Briton is entitled, for all time, 
to be proud of the voluntary enlistment effected in our army during 
the first eighteen months of the War, the passage of the Draft 
Law through Congress, only six weeks after America became a 
belligerent, and the consequential expansion of*her army from 
a peace footing of 100,000 men to a war figure of 3,336,000 of 
all ranks (2,056,122 had, reached Europe up to the signing of the 
Armistice) with many million registered men in reserve, consti- 
tutes one of the greatest wonders of modern times. The American 
Fleet—silent, too, like the British—steamed an average of 626,000 
miles per month, during the: period of actual warfare, being aug- 
mented by 155 ships of various kinds launched in the first 
nine months of last year. Again, according to an announcement 
of the Treasury Department, made so lately as the 29th of March, 
the United States has loaned to the Allies 9,036,269,000 dollars. 
And whilst the casualties suffered by America are insignificant in 
comparison with those of the greater European Allies or in propor- 
tion to her population, it must always be remembered that 108,473 
of her gallant boys died on service. Such efforts indeed justified 
the Dean of Westminster in saying, at the impressive Memorial 
Service held at Westminster Abbey on the 4th of April, ‘Let us 
render our humble and joyful praise to Almighty God that in 
their response to the clarion call of freedom and of justice the 
two Commonwealths have not been divided.’ 
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The above figures are sufficient to confirm my impression, 
formed immediately after my arrival in America, that, from the 
frst, that country and its people were far more at war and much 
more interested and engrossed by the War than is generally under- 
‘stood by the ordinary Englishman who depends upon the 
knowledge gained from the daily Press. War dinners were already 
the fashion, smart houses had ‘gone dry’ for the period of 
hostilities, and even at that time railway travel was less luxurious 
‘and more expensive than heretofore. Ere much of my tour was 
accomplished, there came the limitations in heating—a very serious 
privation to the American considering the unprecedented cold of 
the winter of 1917-1918—the early closing of clubs and public 
gathering places to save light and fuel, and the much more limited 
hours available for the sale of alcoholic drink. A little later there 
were introduced and carried out what were, for the most part, 
at least nominally voluntary restrictions in regard to food—restric- 
tions entailing the consumption of only fixed quantities of bread, 
itself of a very second-rate quality, and the establishment of 
entirely meatless days and of others upon which only certain 
kinds of butcher’s meat could be obtained or consumed. None 
of these changes or regulations were resented by the general public, 
for whilst a distinguished cleric once asked me, with a smile 
on his face, whether Americans were to be compelled to eat the 
horrible bread upon his table in order to increase the British 
workman’s opportunity for getting too much drink, there was 
no resentment/‘or ill-feeling against any measures necessary to 
ensure rapid and real victory to the Allies. 

A real change—a real getting of America into the War—and 
particularly a distinct alteration in the attitude of the German 
Americans may be said to have come in the spring and 
early summer of last year. With regard to the latter 
question, if I be correct in my appreciation of the position, 
it was that whilst the Germans, at any rate most of those 
belonging to the first generation, were pro-German before and 
-opposed to the entry of the United States into the War, these 
sentiments were subsequently and gradually modified as a result 
of the often fundamental loyalty of this section of the population 
to America and to Americanism, of the proofs given in the Prince 
Lichnowsky and other disclosures of the real responsibility for 
and methods ef conduct of the War, and of the enlistment, by 
the spring of 1918, of large numbers of young men of enemy 
origin in the Army—men whose parents and relations almost 
automatically became faithful to the cause for which their boys 
were fighting. That there was this great change, which was 
constantly shown by the avowals and work of many German 
‘Americans, is now indicated by the mayoralty election which 
took place in Chicago this April, Here whilst Mr, William Hale 
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Thompson—a Republican—whose conduct has made him con- 
spicuous on several occasions, has been re-elected, his majority 
was only about 15,000 instead of about 147,000, and this in spite 
of the fact that this time the Democratic Vote was really divided, 
whereas in 1915 the election was for practical purposes a straight 
fight between the two great political parties. 

The distinct and general change in the war enthusiasm of 
America, to which I have just referred, became more and more 
noticeable. It developed with the ever-increasing number of 
men called to the Colours, with the public discussion as to the 
raising and lowering of the age-limits—a discussion in progress 
long before the introduction of the measures adopted last August 
—and with the success of the enemy offensive which began on 
the 21st of March. This last-mentioned event, together with 
the arrival of enemy submarines off the coast, had an almost 
miraculous result, for it seemed to bring the people much closer 
to and into the very presence of the War. Indeed, when coupled 
with the enforced French retreat, it proved that dangers and 
difficulties innumerable still lay ahead, and that even the French, 
then so greatly admired and loved by the Americans, could not 
withstand the force of the German onslaught without the assist- 
ance of an all-comprehensive effort on their part. Moreover, the 
temporary brigading of Americans with the British, the publica- 
tion of appreciable casualty lists, and the unification of the 
Supreme Command, appeared to convince the people that victory 
was as vital to’ the United States as to tle Allies. Thus, 
whilst there might be many ways of depicting the war-fever, and 
certainly the later war-fever, prevailing from end to end of the 
Union, there can be none better than that suggested by a cartoon 
which appeared in Life on the 6th of Febtuary last. Here were 
portrayed a typical elderly American, a frightened, supplicating 
girl, and her suitor. The austere-looking parent remarks severely 
‘You say you want to marry my daughter. Of what do your 
worldly goods consist?’ And in answer to the reply, ‘Nine 
German helmets, a handful of iron crosses and a part of the 
Crown Prince’s suspenders,’* he says ‘Take her, my boy.’ That 
was the war spirit which I encountered throughout America. 

Having endeavoured to enumerate some of my impressions 
respecting the attitude of America towards the larger and inter- 
national aspects of the War, I will now turn to a brief discussion 
concerning what I heard of the more or less internal and home 
questions directly or indirectly raised by the world-conflagration. 

. Whilst arguments to the contrary were of course used by those . 
who said that Mr. Wilson’s policy had been wrong from the first, 
on my arrival in the United States I found a vast section of the 

1 Anglice: Braces. 
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public, including many of the former advocates of an earlier entry 
into the War, to be of the opinion that it was by no means certain 
that the President could have secured the overwhelming support 
of an undivided America for a declaration of hostilities against the 
Central Powers, as the result of the German infringement of 
Belgian neutrality or of the Lusitania outrage. This being so, 
these people considered that it was undoubtedly better for America 
and for the Allies that Mr. Wilson had so clearly discerned the 
mentality of his fellow countrymen as only to advise Congress to 
declare war when he had been elected to his second term of office, 
and when the whole population was at the back of him in tendering 
such advice. This feeling, though often not admitted, when 
coupled with the effect of some of the measures immediately taken 
(such as the passage of the Selective Draft Law) for the efficient 
carrying-on of the War, and the efforts made to discourage and 
prevent criticism, practically rid the Administration of any serious 
expressions of disapproval, let alone of condemnation in the papers 
or in conversation. Infact, to an extent clearly discernible to 
any outsider, it simply was not the thing to write or to talk against 
the Government, and papers or people who did so laid themselves 
open to the accusation that they were disloyal, and to the 
consequences of such an attitude. 

But the Americans never do things by halves, and when once 
they had got into the War, many who had not perhaps advocated 
an earlier entry, earlier preparedness or even a formal condemna- 
tion of Germany, ¢riticised the Administration on account of various 
things done or left undone. The contended lack of foresight and 
preparation, during the period intervening between August 1914 
and April 1917, the composition of the Cabinet, and the exposed 
shortcomings in the Air Service, were among the questions upon 
which the Opposition expressed its condemnation. And then, 
though at first it assumed no large proportions, there was a decided 
disapproval of some of the famous fourteen points contained in the 
Presidential Address to Congress of the 8th of January. Once 
more, the deferred introduction of the legislation necessary to raise 
and to lower the draft age, the refusal of the President (for 
reasons which were obviously excellent) to ask for a declaration 
of war upon Turkey and Bulgaria, and the opportunity given by 
the putting into force of every new war measure, were each in 
their turn utilised against the Administration. Thus enormously 
strengthened by the real shock given to the Americans by the 
success of the German offensive of the spring: and garlier summer 
of last year, there had grown up, by, say, the month of September, 
a new situation—a real and significant change in the attitude of 
whai afterwards proved to be a very considerable section of public 
opinion. 
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When the above-mentioned position, which I suppose consti. 


tuted a sort of reaction after the silence that had existed during 
the first twelve months of war, had developed, and when a vast 
proportion of the public had reached a pitch of war excitement 
hardly possible outside America, there came the German overtures 
for peace. So much has already been said and written upon the 
manner in which these overtures were handled by Mr. Wilson, 
that I will only say here, whilst ‘ unconditional surrender’ was 
an exceedingly popular cry, that it did not seem to me that the 
adoption of that or any other phraseology by the President could 
then have prevented an augmentation of the existing hostility 
towards the Administration—an hostility which prepared the way 
for the Democratic defeat at the Intermediary elections for 
Congress last November, and for the perfect outburst of con- 
demnation which arose upon the President’s selection of Peace 
representatives and upon his decision to come to Europe in person. 
During the negotiations for the Armistice, and on the 24th 
of October, there came Mr. Wilson’s appeal to the electorate 
stating that it was imperatively necessary that the nation 
should give its undivided support to the Government under a 
unified leadership, and saying that, whilst the minority in Con- 
gress had ‘unquestionably been pro-war,’ it had been ‘anti- 
Administration.’ The appropriateness, the justification and the 
desirability of the making of such an appeal are questions upon 
which a Britisher had better express no conviction. There are, 
however, two aspects of the question upon whieh the impressions 
gained in numerous American cities situated between San 
Francisco and New York (I happened to cross the continent 
shortly after its promulgation) may be worthy of reproduction here. 
In the first place, whilst well-informed American opinion was 
divided as to whether Mr. Wilson was persuaded against his own 
judgment or whether he himself and alone decided to make an 
appeal, which was called ‘ unusual’ and ‘bold’ by The New York 
Times, it was obvious that this appeal, which was widely resented 
as being a form of dictation, to which the American strongly 
objects, gave to the Republican Party that opportunity of open 
attack for which it was waiting—an opportunity which was imme- 
diately seized by Mr. Roosevelt. Thus whilst the ten days 
immediately preceding the election of the 5th of November might 
in the ordinary way have been too short a period for the turning 
of any overwhelming number of votes, judging from the manner 
in which it was criticised there can be no doubt that this pro- 
nouncement, and particularly its phraseology, put the finishing 
touch to the defeat which the President had tried to avoid. But 
even if the Republicans secured a Senate composed of forty-nine of 
their supporters as against forty-seven Democrats, and a House of 
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Representatives in which there are 238 Republicans and 193 
Democrats, partly as a result of this appeal, let me say first and 
last and all the time, that this did not mean that the American 
people were in any way divided in their whole-hearted approval 
of the War, or that they will refuse their resolute support to the 
President in the making of a proper peace or in his task of recon- 
struction after the War. The true bearing of the election of the 
5th of November is entirely the opposite, for it signified that whilst 
the letter of Mr. Wilson’s request was denied to him, its- spirit 
was, in fact, granted, in that he has got a Congress as loyal to 
America and to the Allies as any which it would have been possible 
to elect. 

Considering that the power of concluding treaties is practically 
divided between the President, who negotiates them, and the 
Senate, whose ratification is required by a two-thirds majority of 
the Senators present, it was -to be expected that the methods of 
the conclusion of peace would in any case raise a widespread con- 
troversy in America. The force of that controversy was, however, 
greatly increased by the selection of the Peace representatives. In 
this connexion it was markedly apparent that, having regard to 
the importance and delicacy of the situation, the bulk of the people 
anticipated the appointment of a more or less non-political, non- 
partisan delegation. Moreover, especially considering the fact 
that there would be a Republican majority in the Senate and in its 
Foreign Relations Committee destined to have to ratify the peace, 
it was expected that one or more representative Republicans, ‘such 
as Mr. Elihu Root, would go to Paris, and that Mr. Wilson would 
follow the example of President McKinley and include at least 
one Senator on the list. None of these expectations was fulfilled, 
for although Mr. Henry White is a Republican and a well-known 
diplomatist, and although I was informed on high authority that 
he did in fact secure the approval of certain prominent members 
of that party before he accepted the Presidential invitation, his 
appointment was considered inadequate to meet the occasion. 
Indeed, whilst the opponents of the present Administration were 
wholesale in their condemnation of the President and of his choice 
of the Peace representatives, The New York Times—generally 
accepted as the greatest paper in America and itself Democratic— 
went so far as to say in a famous editorial that if the President 
‘has not made altogether the wisest possible selections . . . at 
any rate they will be a harmonious group and all stand for 
Americanism.’ 

Very closely bound up with the question of the Peace dele- 
gation was Mr. Wilson’s decision to come to Europe himself—a 
decision the American attitude towards and the larger meaning of 
which even now seem often to be misunderstood in this country. 
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It is almost unnecessary to repeat that, from the first, this visit 

was very widely criticised in the United States, to begin with, 
because, whilst there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a 
President from going abroad during his tenure of office, none of 
Mr. Wilson’s predecessors has, I believe, ever before left the 
North American continent. Although it was undoubtedly. en- 
couraged by the Opposition, there was therefore a real and genuine 
feeling to the effect that it was inadvisable for the Chief Officer of 
the Republic to risk a Transatlantic passage at such a time and 
to be absent at a moment when important domestic questions might 
arise in Congress or outside, requiring his presence at home. And 
though less was printed or openly said upon this point than upon 
the others, there is no doubt that many Americans considered 
that their President, outranking as he does the representatives of 
all the other governments, should not take a direct and personal 
part in the negotiations. Notwithstanding all these criticisms, 
however, when I left America after Mr. Wilson’s first departure, 
I did so with the impression that, in spite of anything said to the 
contrary, unprejudiced opinion, cognisant of conditions on this 
side, knew, though it might not say so, that Mr. Wilson, by 
coming to Europe, instead of taking the line of least resistance 
and remaining in Washington, whence he could have made his in- 
fluence felt as strongly as if not more strongly than in Paris, had 
in fact become a bigger man than at any previous moment of his 
life. Thus, even if his methods have grown more and more un- 
popular at home and even if his presence in Paris has precipitated 
and forced into the foreground questions which might otherwise 
have been kept temporarily in the background, there can be no 
doubt that the personal contact established between the President 
and the heads of all the Allied States has led to the frank dis- 
cussion of countless problems which, had they remained undis- 
cussed, might either have frustrated the arrival at an agreement 
acceptable to America or perhaps have prevented the conclusion of 
peace even between the Allies and the Central Powers. 

So much has already been written upon the subject, its ramifi- 
cations are so numerous, and the situation changes so rapidly from 
day to day, that few of my impressions concerning the attitude of 
America towards the League of Nations are worthy of mention 
here. Nevertheless it must be stated, even when first I arrived 
there, and still more as time wore on, that a vast majority of the: 
people believed in a League of Nations, that they favoured the 
conclusion of the kind of peace destined to make this the last war, 
and that, as I have already said, their enormous and willing war 
effort was in fact made largely in order to achieve these objects. 
If this be the true spirit of America, and I feel very strongly that 
it is her true spirit, then two and only two conditions are necessary 
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of realisation in order to ensure the acceptance and whole-hearted 
support of this kind of international superstructure by the ‘people 
of the United States. They must be satisfied, and only proof 
in black and white will satisfy the American, that on the one 
hand the birth of the League will not infringe the sovereign rights 
of the Republic, especially those connected with the economic 
system and with the Anti-Asiatic Immigration Laws, and those 
based upon the Monroe Doctrine.’ And what is perhaps equally 
important, they must be convinced that it is the ‘ plain duty’ of 
the United States to undertake the responsibilities likely to be 
thrust upon all the members of the organisation. These condi- 
tions once fulfilled, notwithstanding a continuing political opposi- 
tion to the President and a protracted dislike of him by some 
men, in the final issue it will be a question of obstructing or 
approving not Woodrow Wilson but the ‘Great Ideal’ which he 
has preached and set up—an ideal far bigger than any one man 
in the United States and an ideal destined sooner or later to receive 
the whole-hearted support of a people who are Americans before 
they are either Democrats or Republicans. 

The relations created between the United States and Europe, 
and particularly between America and Great Britain, by the events 
of the last five years are more important and perhaps more critical 
than has ever been the case before. The War has brought us 
into closer contact and resulted in the respective Governments 
and a very limited section of the general publics becoming mutually 
better acquainted. “'But it ended too soon after America had begun 
to approach the top of the wave to enable even the great majority of 
the splendid boys who crossed the Atlantic to grow really to know 
the land of their forefathers, and all too early for the average 
Briton to be able to understand the fullest and best meaning of 
America and Americanism. In these circumstances, therefore, 
as neither Government and neither people can begin to bridge 
the superficial but nevertheless very real barrier which still 
separates them, until they realise the existence of that barrier, it 
behoves us to recognise that, as it is possible for the individual 
Briton and American to form a genuine and lasting friendship, 
so is it equally feasible for the peoples of the British Empire and 
of America to arrive at a true state of fundamental understand- 
ing and intimacy. The birth of such an understanding and 
of such an intimacy between the two great English-speaking races 
will not only go a long way to make up for the sufferings and the 
losses of the War, but it will constitute the best possible basis of, 
in fact the only available guarantee for, the world’s future peace. 


H. CHarutes Woops. 





DIPLOMATISTS AND CONSULS 


On more than one occasion during the late War attention was 
directed to the two public services, the diplomatic and the con- 
sular, that are under the control of the Foreign Office, and from 
time to time reasons were exposed, both in the Press and else- 
where, which showed, it was claimed, that both these services, 
as well as the Department that controlled them, stood in urgent 
need of drastic reform. Chambers of Commerce, foreseeing the 
post-bellum difficulties, both domestic and foreign, that. would 
attend not only the future development of our foreign trade, the 
very breath of our national life, but even its maintenance on 
its old standard, and the intensified competition which would 
have to be faced on the part of such growing industrial Powers 
as the United States and Japan—both our military Allies but 
both very much our commercial and industrial rivals—demanded 
that His Majesty’s diplomatic missions and. consuls throughout 
the world should, in the future, afford to British merchants and 
manufacturers more active and efficient assistance than their own 
conception of their duties, the instructions of their superiors, the 
conditions of their service, their training and their capacity, or 
even their inclination, have hitherto enabled them to give. And 
as to the diplomatic service, its record, both prior to and during 
the War, has not displayed a high standard of efficiency. Cir- 
.cumstances that have been disclosed in the conduct of our rela- 
tions with other Powers, both friend and foe, gave rise to a wide- 
spread feeling that neither the service nor its personnel were all 
that they should be, and that the mantle of secrecy, under which 
their duties were discharged, was in reality a mantle for the 
lack of caution, industry, perspicuity and foresight. Before the 
War our diplomatists were alleged to have blundered in China, 
Persia and the Balkans; and just as in 1870 they totally. failed 
to foresee the coming of the Franco-German War and continued 
in placid ignorance of all that was taking place in Mid-Europe 
until the very outbreak of the war, so in 1914 were they ignorant 
of the great conspiracy that was destined to plunge all Europe 
in misery and suffering ; or if they. were not ignorant, they were 
even more guilty in that they had hid their knowledge and left 
1003 
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their countrymen living in a fool’s paradise. The publication 
of the Greek White Book during the War disclosed glaring mis- 
carriages in our interecurse with Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey and 
Roumania. Towards the close of the year 1917, the Bolshevist 
Government of Russia took possession of the Foreign Office in 
Petrograd, and its first act was to publish to the world the secret 
engagements which our own Foreign Office had made, not with- 
out serious blunders in details, for the settlement of Europe after 
the War, on lines as arbitrary as those taken by the historic 
Congress of Vienna. Such instances combined to focus public 
attention on-the conduct of our foreign policy, on the constitu- 
tion and personnel of the department of the Government which 
controlled it, and the services abroad which were the agents and 
mouthpieces of the home department. 

One concrete instance has been quoted of the methods pursued 
by the Foreign Office, and it may. be assumed to be a possibly , 
correct illustration of all. There was no more important diplo- 
matic sphere before and at the beginning of the War than that 
of Constantinople. Turkey would have been, as an ally, all- 
important to us both from the military and political points of 
view. The possibilities which might follow her active alliance 
with our enemies, their influence on Mohammedans throughout 
the world, especially on our own fellow-citizens in India, Ceylon, 
Aden and we may perhaps also say Egypt, were serious enough 
to demand every effort that could be made in Constantinople 
by capable and taetful diplomatists on the spot, thoroughly inti- 
mate with Turkish statesmen, with Turkish history and with 
Turkish politics and economics of the present day. The actual 
condition of our Embassy in Constantinople at the time was 
described by Sir Edwin Pears, one of our very foremost authori- 
ties on Turkey, in his most interesting book Forty Years in Con- 
stantinople, published more than a year after the beginning of 
the War. ‘There was an unscrupulous, masterful, and energetic 
German Ambassador, a man of conspicuous energy and pushful- 
ness, of great ability and power of driving men to carry out his 
designs.” He had ‘a superbly equipped staff of Turkish scholars,’ 
including ‘extremely competent interpreters,’ to help him. 
What was the personnel of ourown Embassy, when it had to strive 
against such an Ambassador and such a staff? Our Ambassador, 
whose previous career had been passed as a clerk in the Foreign 
Office in London, had been less than a year in Turkey, never 
had any experience in it, and did not know a word of Turkish. 
He was assisted by a counsellor and two secretaries of the diplo- 
matic service, all three of whom resembled their immediate chief 
in that not one of the three knew a word of the Turkish language 
or had a particle of experience or knowledge of Turkey. 
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The situation of our Embassy under the circumstances was lamentable 
—the contrast between ours and the German Embassy was all too marked. 
All this time, there might have been at the disposal of the 
Ambassador any or all of four members of the consular service, 
whose help would have been invaluable to relieve his own inex- 
perience and that of his immediate diplomatic staff ; all four men 
of the world, men of many years’ experience in Turkey, know- 
ing Turkey almost from end to end, speaking the language as does 
an educated native, well acquainted with the amenities of civilised 
life to which Turkish ministers are peculiarly susceptible, of 
strong character, courage and unquestioned tact. And yet, 
‘owing to a mischievous general rule of the Foreign Office, which 
erects an almost impassable barrier between the consular and dip- 
lomatic establishments, the services of these men could not be 
made available.’ Is it any wonder that, with Germany and 
Great Britain represented as they were in the capital, while 
making every allowance for the incident of the Goeben, Turkey 
fell into the military arms of Germany, with deplorable conse- 
quences to herself and to the world, consequences that to us 
might easily have been magnified tenfold had German machina- 
tions been as successful in Egypt and India as they were in 
Turkey ? 

Japan may, at the beginning of the War, have been less 
important to us than Turkey, but if that was the case it was only 
because Japan was bound to us by a formal Treaty of alliance, 
the terms of which we knew she would honourably fulfil to the 
very last clause. We could therefore rely on her military and 
naval co-operation, wherever and whenever they could be of help. 
China was incapacitated by civil discord and no active help could 
be expected from her, but the friendship and goodwill of a great 
and wealthy nation were no negligible assets. Fortunately in 
Peking we had a Minister who affords one of the rare instances 
in the history and practice of the Foreign Office of the promotion 
from the consular ranks to high diplomatic office of a man with 
the most complete expert knowledge of the people and country 
to which he is accredited. He had a diplomatic staff consisting 
of a counsellor and two secretaries to assist him, whose qualifica- 
tions were on a par with those of their confréres at Constanti- 
nople, but he had also several members of the consular service 
in China on his staff, the senior of whom were scarcely less expert 
than himself. At Tokio, we were represented by an Ambassador, 
@ member of the diplomatic service, trained in the diplomatic 
school of the Foreign Office, qualified for service among a highly 
cultivated, keenly intellectual, sagacious and statesmanlike people 
such as the Japanese by experience acquired at Pretoria and in 
Switzerland. He also was assisted by a diplomatic staff of a 
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counsellor and two secretaries. None of the four had an expert 
knowledge of the Japanese language, but happily the ignorance 
of the diplomatic staff was redeemed by the high qualifications 
of the members of the consular service attached to the embassy, 
and all went well though, both at the beginning of the War and 
during its course, there were occasions when the voice of Japanese 
- public opinion was far from being unanimously in favour of the 
Allies. It is on such occasions, when political agitation is vigorous 
and widespread, both in a large section of the Press and on many 
public platforms, that an embassy staff capable of closely follow- 
ing and intelligently describing every detail-is all-important. It 
‘is in this respect that our own diplomatic service has conspicuously 
failed. Not one single member of it, exclusive of those who have 
been promoted from the consular ranks, of all who have served in 
the Far East during the last sixty years has been competent to 
perform this duty in China, and there has been only one in Japan. 
What would have been our political and commercial status in 
both countries had it not been for the highly specialised consular 
establishments which we have maintained in them? They have 
not only most efficiently discharged all the ordinary duties of 
consuls, duties which are greatly magnified by the judicial func- 
tions which the existence of ex-territoriality involves, but also pro- 
vided the diplomatic representatives with expert advisers and 
interpreters of long experience and undoubted skill, without 
whom it is safe to say the diplomatists would have been wander- 
ing as blind men in a dark wood. 

Nor have their services to the public been confined to the 
discharge of their official duties. It is to them the Western world 
owes most of its knowledge of-both countries, large and valuable 
though the contributions to it have been of missionaries, both 
of the Protestant and Roman Churches. In their ranks have 
been included not only linguists but profound scholars and 
original investigators in Oriental philosophy, history, law, 
geography, science, and economics, who have given to the world 
the products of their industry and talent, whose attainments and 
works have been the subject of high eulogy among learned circles 
in all countries. Their names are numerous—Wade, Mayers, 
Baber, Hillier, Giles, Parker in China, and in Japan, Satow, 
Aston, Troup, Hall, Gubbins, to quote only a few, are mentioned 
and their works are quoted whenever the Far East is under dis- 
cussion. What is the case in regard to the members of the 
diplomatic service who have served in either country? They 
cannot have been the worst representatives of their class as, 
among them, during the last twenty years, no less than seven 
have, subsequently to their service in the Far East, risen to the 
rank of Ambassador at one or other of the great Courts of Europe. 
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Fifty years ago, one Secretary of Legation in Tokio successfully 

emulated the scholarship of the consular service and, being 
gifted with exceptional linguistic and literary skill, produced an 
original work on Japanese life which to this day remains one of 
the best and brightest books that have been written on Japan. 
Two other secretaries followed, a few years later, with books that 
were both useful and interesting in their degree, but both were 
mere compilations from translations and memorandums written 
by members of the consular service and filed in the archives of 
the legation. That is all. That is the whole record of the 
contributions made by members of His Majesty’s diplomatic 
service to cur knowledge of Japan, and each of these books is 
now more than forty years old. Beyond these no one has even 
contributed a paper to the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan or of the Japan Society of London, both of which— 
especially the former, much the more esoteric Society of the two 
—are full of the work of members of the consular service; and 
no one has at any time or in any form ever published a single 
line on any subject whatsoever connected with China. How far 
diplomatists are forced to depend on the assistance of local consuls 
in countries of Europe where the languages spoken are not those 
which come within the scope of an ordinary educational 
curriculum, the present writer is not able to judge, but he should 
_ Imagine that a thorough technical knowledge even of such a 
language as Russian has been a rare accomplishment.. And as 
to the relative conception of diplomatists and consuls of their 
duties towards their fellow-countrymen in the countries in which 
they reside, is it not the case that the whole diplomatic staff 
of the embassy at Petrograd evacuated Russia as soon as the 
Bolshevist revolutionaries raised their blood-stained standard, 
and left the consuls to face the dangers and trials of hunger, 
imprisonment, torture or even death? 

The Foreign Office controls both the diplomatic and consular 
services, but its relations and intercourse with the two are 
widely different. Both the Foreign Office and the diplomatic 
service are considered to be aristocratic services in the most 
exclusive sense of the term as applied to social status, and both 
are presumed to be recruited from the ranks of ‘ Society,’ from 
the families of peers or plutocrats, though, as a matter of fact, 
both are to a substantial extent recruited from the ordinary pro- 
fessional element in the upper middle classes, precisely as are 
other departments of the Civil Service of the Crown, including 
the consular service. All candidates both for the Foreign Office 
and the two services under its control must first obtain the 
approval of a board of selection, the majority of the members 
of which are on the staff of the Foreign Office. They are then 
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nominated by the Secretary of State to compete for a certain 
number of vacancies, under the system known as that of limited 
as distinct from open competition, in an examination held by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. Aspirants for the diplomatic service, 
but not for the Foreign Office, require one qualification which 
is totally unknown as a specified factor in every other branch of 
the public service, military or civil—a private income of 400). 
a year.. With this pecuniary distinction, clerks in the Foreign 
Office and secretaries in the diplomatic service are entirely on 
a level, both officially and socially, and are acknowledged to be 
close comrades in arms. They frequently interchange duties and 
both claim the right of entrée into the very highest circles, from 
the Court downwards, whether in London or in foreign capitals. 

The social status of the consular service is different. The 
distinctions between it and the other two services have been very 
fully described in a recent article in this Review by a writer who 
served in the diplomatic service,’ and what he said need only 
be briefly supplemented here. 

All Consuls de carriére, that is Consuls regularly in the service, 
as distinct from ‘ trading consuls,’ hold Royal Commissions under 
the King’s sign-manual, wear uniform, fly their national flags 
both ashore and afloat, receive salutes on visiting ships of war, 
and have a definite military rank—a Consul-General ranks with 
a Major-General, a Consul with a full Colonel, and a Vice-Consul 
with a Major in His Majesty’s Army—and it might be assumed 
that a servant of the Crown, holding the King’s Commission and 
the rank and privileges it brings with it, should, as he is in all 


- departments of the Army and Navy, be the social equal of any- 


one in any place. Not so of the Foreign Office and the members 
of the services it controls. One of the first principles laid down 
by the Foreign Office for the guidance of consuls is that ‘The 
consular service is in all respects subordinate to the diplomatic,’ 
and the very widest interpretation is given to this principle in 
practice, both in its social and official aspects. Under it the 
youngest attaché, a youth fresh from the university or the 
crammer, totally ignorant of the active world, takes precedence, 
occasionally with offensive superciliousness, on all ceremonial or 
social occasions of the oldest consul-general, it-may be a sexa- 
genarian of long and honourable service, of acknowledged ability 
and experience, and bearing a well-known name. The subordina- 
tion is also assumed to involve inferior judgment and capacity, 
inferior knowledge, though there may be decades of experience 
on the one side and none at all on the other, and even inferior 
trustworthiness, and then the principle is reduced to the elements 


2 *The Foreign Office and the Consular Service,’ by Douglas Ainslie, 
Nineteenth Century and After, March 1919, 
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of burlesque. We have already indicated the conditions of British 
representation in Turkey in the year preceding the War—ignor- 
ance and consequent incapacity on the part of the diplomatic staff 
of the embassy—long and well-tried experience and the very 
highest expert capacity in the consular staff, and yet, one service 
being in all respects subordinate to the other, the whole con- 
fidence of the Foreign Office and the most vital interests of the 
Empire were placed in the charge of the diplomatists, and hideous 
disaster followed. 

How can the fullest efficiency be expected from the members 
of a service whose entire careers are passed under such an incubus ; 
who are continuously remitted by their official controllers into 
an inferior caste, though holding official positions which in the 
whole outer world entitle them to and invariably obtain for them, 
if their own personal qualifications justify it, all the respect 
which is-due to the holders of the King’s commission and is 
rendered to the occupants of offices of historic dignity and of use- 
fulness? Is it not the case that drastic reform is required in a 
system which tolerates such an anachronism and that no further 
delay should be incurred in carrying out a reform the necessity of 
which is daily being more and more emphasised by the circum- 
stances of the times? 

The term ‘Consul’ takes its derivation not, as is popularly 
supposed, from the high dignitaries of the Roman Republic but 
from domestic judicial officers—juges consuls-——-in the principal 
maritime cities of Southern Europe during the Middle Ages, 
whose functions were the adjudication of commercial disputes and 
the control of the mercantile marine. The technical definition 
of a consul is ‘a public officer commissioned by the chief 
authority of his State to reside in a foreign country for the 
protection of his own countrymen, within its limits, and their 
interests, especially their commercial interests.’ 

The first consuls, in the modern acceptation of the term, 
were in the Ottoman dominions; and consisted of the principal 
officers of the Levant Company which, under the patent granted 
by James the First, possessed the monopoly of trading between 
England and the Levant. During the course of the seventeenth 
century consuls were gradually extended under Treaty Provisions 
from the Levant to the ports of Spain and Portugal, and the 
right to appoint consuls came to be a recognised principle of all 
international law; but it was not until 1825 that the British 
service was organised as a regular department of the Civil Service, 
under the terms of the first Consular Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 87). A 
separate department for the management of the service was at 
the same time created in the Foreign Office. 

In 1857, the Far Eastern service was inaugurated, but the 
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general service was the subject of such severe and frequent 
criticism on the part of both Parliament and public, that a Select 
Committee of the House of. Commons, the second held on the 
service, was appointed to investigate its general conditions. The 
findings of this Committee included recommendations that : 


1. The system of educating Student Interpreters for the service in China 
and Japan should be extended to the general consular service, and especi- 
ally to the service in the Levant, a high eulogy being pronounced on the 
well-organised and efficient consular establishment that was the result of 


the system. 

2. The salaries and emoluments of the consular service should be revised 
so as to place its members in circumstances consistent with the importance 
of their duties. 

3. All consular fees should be levied by stamps. 

- 4, Consuls should be restrained from trading and ‘ British Consular 
Agents’ appointed in places where neither trade nor shipping was of suffi- 
cient importance to require the services of a salaried official. 


These recommendations were made with all the authority of 
an exceptionally able and influential committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1858, and they. were repeated with much 
emphasis by another Committee which sat in 1870. 

Let us see how the Foreign Office proceeded. Part of the 
first recommendation was accomplished- after nineteen years. 
Some approach to carrying out the remainder has been made 
during the current century after more than forty years. The 
second recommendation is still unfulfilled. Salaries and emolu- 
ments have in recent years been revised: and graded, but in pro- 
portion to its responsibilities, the services it‘renders and the social 
demands made on it, the consular service is still probably the 
worst paid of all branches of the public service. In this 
respect its position in the present day is, if anything, worse 
than it was in 1858. The third, a highly advantageous altera- 
tion in the method of everyday routine, which could easily 
have been put in force in three months, was at last carried out 
(to the best of the writer’s recollection) some time in the ‘eighties 
of the last century, more than twenty years after it was first 
made. The fourth remains unfulfilled to this day, though it is 
to be admitted that its principles are still a matter of controversy. 

Since 1870 there have been no less than four Public or Depart- 
mental Inquiries into the organisation and administration of the 
service. All made their several recommendations of changes in 
the details of the service, and the same reluctance continued to 
be shown in carrying them out by the Foreign Office, the dilatori- 
ness which followed the findings of the Committees of 1858 and 
1870 also attending those of later Inquiries. 

The consular service is divided into three branches entirely 
independent of and unrelated to one another : 
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The first is known as the ‘General Service’ and covers the whole 
world with the exceptions of the Near and Far East. The limits of age 
for entry are 22-27.—The syllabus for the examination is simpler than 
for the Higher Division of the Civil Service. Successful candidates are 
employed for a few months in the Foreign Office and in the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade and are then appointed 
Vice-Consuls, with a salary of 3001., rising by annual increments to 
500/., and are attached to the staff of an important consulate. . Their 
subsequent advancement may be said to depend on seniority, influence 
and merit. 

The second branch is termed that of the ‘Ottoman Dominions,’ but it 
includes Greece, Persia and Morocco. It was founded in the year 1877. 
The limits of age are 18-24, and the examination is unique in that it 
provides a very wide and severe linguistic test, which is quite proper in 
the case of a'service where a knowledge is required of at least three 
Oriental languages and maybe of several more. The successful candi- 
dates undergo two years’ probation, partly at the University of €am- 
bridge, where a special course of study is provided for them, and partly 
in France, and they are then appointed ‘ Assistants’ in either the 
embassy at Constantinople or in one of the more important consulates 
in the Levant with a salary of 3001. The service is a close one—i.e. no 
outsiders, not regularly trained in it, can be admitted, and promotion 
depends on vacancies and on the recommendations of the Ambassador. 

The third branch is that of ‘China, Japan (including Corea), and 
Siam,’ but of late years Honolulu and Manila have been included in it. 
It was founded as a special service in 1857 and has always been a close 
one, close also in its sub-divisions; between the members of which there 
is no interchange. The limits of age are as for the Ottoman Dominions 
and the syllabus of examination is, as in the case of the Foreign Office 
and the diplomatic service, that of the Higher Division of the Civil 
Service. French, it may be stated, is a compulsory subject in the exami- 
nations for all the services of the Foreign Office and a very high qualifying 
standard is exacted. The successful candidates are appointed Student 
Interpreters and proceed at once to the East, where they are attached for 
at least two years to the diplomatic mission at Peking, Tokio or Bangkok, 
as the case may be. Subsequent promotion depends on vacancies, seniority 
and merit. In the early days of our intercourse with China and Japan, 
the chief diplomatic representatives were taken from the consular ranks, 

’ and in recent years two members of the service have been respectively 
Ministers in Japan and China, while two others have been respectively 
Chief Justice of His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China and Judge of 
His Majesty’s Court for Japan, in the last case previously to the abolition 
of the capitulations. These are the most noteworthy cases of advancement 
in the service. - 

The services both in the Near and Far East have, as already 
indicated, been maintained as close services, that in the Far East 
rigidly so, and the personnel, highly trained in nearly all the 
elements of their duties and subjected to very severe tests through- 
out all the early stages of their careers, have continued to display 
a very high degree of efficiency in every detail and to produce both 
capable officials and brilliant scholars ; but as to the general con- 
sular service, as it was in 1858, as it was again in 1870, so it 
was at the beginning of the current century. 
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In the good old mid-Victorian days, when patronage free from 
all criticism was the recognised perquisite of statesmen and 
officials, consulships were a usual means of providing an easy 
livelihood for needy relatives, or a reward for political services 
or even for literary distinction. The system certainly had its 
merits in that it enabled a provision to be made for such men 
as Lever, Burton and Palgrave, but no admiration for their genius 
can induce the acceptation of the proposition that they were the 
most fitted persons for the offices to which they were appointed. 
And these were the bright exceptions in an evil practice, though 
it is to be hoped that Thackeray was exaggerating when he repre- 
sented a Secretary of State as proposing to follow the example of 
David, so far as nineteenth-century civilisation would permit him, 
by appointing the inconvenient husband of a pretty young wife 
to a consulship. Almost the last thing to be taken into con- 
sideration was the qualification of the nominee, by experience 
or by ability, for the duties of his post. And this practice, in a 
milder form, has prevailed till quite recent years and is not 
entirely unknown at the present day. 

In Parliament, Mr. (now Viscount) Bryce and the late Sir 
Charles Dilke, both ex-Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs and therefore fully acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the Foreign Office, openly condemned the system as one 
of unprincipled jobbery, full of abuse, and resulting in men totally 
unfit for their work being jobbed into appointments which should 
have been the reward of meritorious consuls of long service. The 
late Mr. Labouchere described the Foreign Office as clinging to 
the consular service as ‘ the last stronghold of official corruption.’ 
Sir Edward Grey—now Viscount Grey—recommended a profes- 
sional consular service composed of men specially trained for 
their work, whose promotion should be in accordance with their 
merit and who should receive adequate recognition of their ser- 
vice. This was in 1903. Viscount Grey was subsequently Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs for eleven years and might have 
been assumed to have had at his feet the ball of consular reform. 
Something was done under his régime, but his aspirations of 
1903 are still very far from being realised. The outspoken criti- 
cisms of such authorities had, however, some effect, and the time- 
honoured system of nomination by the Secretary of State for 
appointments in the General Consular Service, or in other words 
the personal patronage of the Secretary, was abolished ‘save in 
very exceptional cases,’ and replaced by the ordinary method of 
entering the Civil Service, qualified, however, by the provision 
that the competition should be ‘limited.’ There was in other 
respects a theoretical improvement in the constitution and condi- 
tions of the service and it might have been supposed that the 
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administrating authorities of the Foreign Office would have been 

ready to accept the new position, even though it would involve 
@ sacrifice of patronage and power on their part. Have they 
done so? 

The new cadets of the service were expected to devote their 
lives to it in the assurance of. regular promotion and adequate 
rewards, and it was a natural corollary that the service should 
be a close one, the prizes of which should be strictly reserved 
for those who had steadily risen from the junior ranks. Many 
young men have entered it under these conditions, and their 
records show that they have proved themselves to be excellent 
public servants, but the Foreign Office cannot be said. to have 
dealt fairly with them. Clerks on the establishment of the 
Foreign Office, both of the diplomatic side and of what is known 
as the lower division, have been appointed to consulates which 
should, under every consideration not only of common justice but 
of the public interests, have been given to Vice-consuls already 
in the service. The following are some of the instances mentioned 
in the last available edition of the Foreign Office list : 

(a) Clerk in the Librarian’s Department of the Foreign Office, 1878- 
1914. In 1914 appointed Consul at Nantes with a salary of 8001. 

(b) Clerk in the Librarian’s Department, 1890-1914. Appointed 
Consul at Trieste. with the rank of Consul-General and a salary of 800I. 
Subsequently transferred to Malaga with the same rank and salary. 

(c) Entered the Foreign Office as Lower Division Clerk in 1882. Staff 
officer in the Financial Department till 1915, when appointed Acting- 
Consul at Portland, Oregon, and three months later confirmed in the post 
with a salary of 8901. : 

The three appointments indicated are all to attractive posts 
in healthy climates and pleasant localities, and are fairly import- 
ant from the shipping and commercial points of view. When 
they were made there were over twenty Vice-consuls on the list, 
several of over ten years’ experience in the Service, none of whom 
enjoyed a higher salary than 5001. Let us take two examples 
at haphazard from among them as illustrative of the careers of all. 

(a) Has served in New York, Buenos Ayres, Rosario, Nyborg, Copen- 
hagen, and Paris. 

(b) Has served in the Congo, Madrid, Panama, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Rotterdam, and Bilbao. 

Is it possible to imagine that gentlemen with such an 
experience were not fully qualified to take charge of any con- 
sulate or that they would not have gladly accepted the posts that 
were given to clerks of the Foreign Office. I am far from 
suggesting that the latter were not in their own spheres capable 
and deserving officers. But if they merited extraordinary pro- 
motion, promotion outside the limits of that to which they were 
strictly entitled, it should have been found for them inside the 
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Foreign Office itself—say, by giving them the salary and status 
of an Assistant Clerk—and not at the expense of the unfortunate 
Vice-consuls who have to submit silently and uncomplainingly 
to whatever injustice is imposed on them. And as to the public 
interests, is it to the advantage of the public, that men of long- 
tested experience and the very best possible qualifications should 
be set aside in favour of others who have not a particle of either? 
Not one of the three clerks to whom I have referred can have 
acquired in his previous career any conception of the duties that 
every consul is called upon to perform in the daily routine of 
his official life. Trade and shipping were mere terms to them. 
They must have been destitute of any practical knowledge of 
either, and yet they were complacently sent abroad, by the Depart- 
ment which is vested with the entire control of the service, to 
independent and important posts where they were to act as 
protectors and pioneers of trade and to satisfy the growing public 
cry for more active assistance on the part of His Majesty’s consuls 
in the promotion of the trade of the Empire. 

From what I have said, it will be evident that real reform 
is almost the very last thing that can be expected frem the Foreign 
Office with its unchanged personnel, all saturated with the most 
conservative traditions of a bigoted bureaucracy. Years ago, 
the present writer, in the course of conversation with a senior 
clerk on the establishment, suggested the hypothesis of a radical, 
capable and determined Secretary of State, resolved to cleanse 
the consular Augean stable and give to the public an efficient, 
well-administered service, free from all taint of official corrup- 
tion. ‘Oh,’ was the answer, ‘the passive resistance of the Depart- 
ment would be too strong for him.’ The whole spirit and policy 
of the Foreign Office are contained in these very few words. 
Reform is now talked of, and something has been done already 
in the organisation of commercial intelligence, in the formation 
of the Department of Overseas Trade and in the appointment of 
Commercial Attachés. But the appointments are in the control 
of the Foreign Office, and what can the new Attachés do in 
countries such as Russia or in the Near or Far East? How 
many of them, save where taken from the ranks of the consular 
service, have any knowledge whatever of the language, peoples 
or even economic conditions of those countries? What are their 
qualifications for their duties? What have been their past 
careers? On these points the Foreign Office List is judiciously 
silent. 

And now in a very few words the reform will be suggested 
which the writer believes to be essential if we are to have the 
hearty aid of an efficient consular service in the struggle which 
faces us for our very existence as a commercial Power. It is to 
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transfer the entire control and administration of all branches of 
the consular service from the Foreign Office to the Board of 
Trade. His Majesty’s Commissioned Consuls would then no 
longer be socially subordinate to anyone. They would be under 
the control of a Department of the Government which would 
take keen interest in their efficiency and well-being ; which would 
give them an assurance of definite careers with regular and honest 
promotion, entirely free from all the blighting cankers of nepotism 
and partiality, and equally free from the persecution that is not 
seldom the result of incurring the displeasure of the Foreign Office, 
which can, on occasion, be as malignant and implacable as it is 
habitually arrogant and intolerant ; which would secure for them 
remuneration sufficient for their reasonable requirements ; which 
would sympathise with their duties, and which knowing, as 
experts, all those duties down to their last detail, would recognise 
and reward their conscientious performance with a due share of 
the honours usually bestowed on Civil Servants of the Crown for 
long and meritorious services. A new era of hope and courage 
would dawn for the whole service, and before another decade had 
passed away its efficiency might be a pride to the Empire. 

Two arguments may be urged against it. Diplomatists in 
such countries as Turkey and Japan could no longer indent on the 
knowledge and experience of consuls to qualify their own ignor- 
ance and incapacity. The remedy lies in a reform in the conditions 
and personnel of their service. Foreign authorities abroad might 
not be satisfied to deal with officials not in the service of the 
Foreign Office. The rights and privileges of consuls are well 
defined by International Law, and their control in their own 
countries is no concern of any Foreign Authority. 

In writing of ‘Consuls’ in this article I have referred entirely 
to Consuls de carriére. The question of ‘trading Consuls,’ of 
whom there are many in the British Service, is entirely different 
and its details would have to be made the subject of another 


article. 
JOosEPH H. LONGFORD. 
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THE ORGANISATION AND DEFENCE OF 
INDUSTRY—WITH TWO OB/JECT-LESSONS* 


IT. ORGANISATION. 


It is admitted on all hands that we must increase our production, 
develop our industries, old or new, and get completely ‘up to 
date.” Let us begin with the oldest and most important of all 
industries, the cultivation of the soil—the production of food. 
How do we stand with regard to this imperative duty? Till now 
the land and the farmer have been regarded not only as of little 
consequence but even as hostile elements in the body politic which 
have to be suppressed. Seventy years ago there was a mighty 
crusade against this enemy, and after a great fight the Corn Laws 
were abolished. There was a triumphant cry, the greedy farmer 
and profiteer was overcome, and the consumer was at last to have 
cheap bread. It-is a curious fact that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws made no change in the price of wheat or bread. Thirty 
years afterwards we began to receive wheat in large quantities 
from the rich virgin soil of America and prices went down, until 
at last the unfortunate British farmer found himself faced with 
a price for wheat far below his natural cost of production. The 
country hailed this result with all the rapture with which we 
welcome sunshine. The farmer, on the other hand, reduced his 
production and threw his land into pasture. This was regarded 
by the armchair economist as a perfectly correct result. ‘ Let 
wheat,’ he cried, ‘be produced where it can be produced at the 
least cost ; perish our agricultural industry so long as the British 
consumer can get bread below cost price.’ He did not care what 
might be the result in the future. The Great War came, there 
was a scarcity of bread, a Committee was appointed to look into 
the question of supply in the staff of life to the hungry consumer. 
It reported that the farmer must at once be stimulated to grow 
more wheat. The Government did nothing—such a remedy for 
hunger was at variance with ‘our whole system of commercial 
policy.” After two years of increased scarcity the stimulus was 
at last applied and immediately the production of wheat jumped 


This article was received by the Editor just a week before Mr. Martineau’s 
death in his e‘ghty-tifth year. 
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up. The moral is—never allow the consumer to enjoy the fleeting © 
pleasure of buying commodities below the cost of production, 
because it is fatal to his own interests. 

Germany just escaped this crisis. The German agricultural 
industry received from the State a small guarantee for its security 
—so small that it was almost inappreciable to the consumer, 
When the yearly average price of wheat in this country went 
down (in 1894) to 23s. per quarter the German price went down 
to 29s. ; so that in both countries the price fell far below the cost 
of production. But the German farmer felt that he had the 
country behind him and stuck to his full production till times 
mended. That feeling of security was not allowed tothe British 
farmer and he succumbed. 

If this country is now to organise her agricultural industry in 
such a way as to equal the wonderful results in Germany, she 
must give the British farmer the same confidence. When Adam 
Smith (in 1776) wrote his book—An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations—he had no idea that our 
industries would ever be thus shaken to their very foundations. 
He said, in a passage which is regarded as his main text, that 


the natural effort of every individual to better his condition, when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a principle that it 
is alone, and without any assistance, not only. capable of carrying on the 
society to wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred impertinent 
obstructions with which the folly of human laws too often encumbers its 
operations; though the effect of these obstructions is always more or less 
either to encroach upon its freedom or to diminish its security. In Great 
Britain industry is perfectly secure; and though it is far from being per- 
fectly free it is as free or freer than in any other part of Europe. 


This is quite clear. Industry is the one and only ‘effort’ to 
which Adam Smith is referring, and which, in his opinion, is 
alone ‘ capable of carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity.’ 
He does not dream of such a thing as the sale of commodities 
below the cost of production, with the result of robbing British 
industries of their essential element of ‘freedom and security,’ 
and preventing them from ‘carrying on the society to wealth and 
prosperity.’ If he were living now he would regard ‘the folly’ 
of what is proudly called ‘ the whole code of the commercial legis- 
lation of this country’ as an ‘impertinent obstruction’ which 
British industries must now insist upon ‘surmounting’ because 
it ‘encroaches upon their freedom and diminishes their security.’ 
He concludes this important passage with the very significant 
words—‘In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure.’ What 
would he say to-day? 

The agricultural industry in Germany may be regarded as a 
perfect instance of the results of good organisation combined with 
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wise and reasonable policy. There is none of that ‘apathy and 
inefficiency’ which we are told by the doctrinaire economist must 
be the inevitable result of giving security to an industry. On 
the contrary, energy and efficiency reign supreme throughout the 
land. We have recently received from the Board of Agriculture 
full details on this most urgent of all industrial questions. Lord 
Selborne, at the Board of Agriculture in 1915, had occasion to 
make a study of the agriculture of Germany and says that 

in the course of his work it became apparent that if agriculture had made 
no more progress in Germany than it has in the United Kingdom from 
1895 to 1915, the German Empire would have been at the end of its food 
resources long before the end of the second year of the War. 


He accordingly asked Mr. T. H. Middleton, C.B., one of the 
secretaries of the Department, to prepare a Paper showing what 
had been the development of German Agriculture in the last 
thirty or forty years, and how that development had been 
accomplished. An ‘admirable memorandum’ is the result. 
Mr. Middleton gives us the following eloquent figures : 


Production on the Average 100-acre Farm of Britain and 
Germany. On each acre of cultivated land :— 
(1) The British farmer feeds from 45 to 50 persons, 
the German farmer feeds from 70 to 75 persons. 
(2) The British farmer grows 15 tons of corn, 
the German farmer grows 33 tons. 
(3) The British farmer grows 11 tons of potatoes, 
the German farmer grows 55 tons. 
(4) The British farmer produces 4 tons of meat, 
the German farmer produces 44 tons. 
(5) The British farmer produces 17} tons of milk, 
the German farmer produces 28 tons. 
(6) The German farmer produces 2? tons of sugar. 


‘Cultivated Land’ includes arable and grass land, but excludes 
mountain and heath land used for grazing in Britain, and the 


corresponding poor pastures of Germany. 
Mr. Middleton adds that ‘the view of leading German agri- 


culturists is that their soil and climate are distinctly inferior to 
those of Britain.’ 


Let us turn to the causes for these wonderful figures. How 
has the German farmer been stimulated to improve his practice? 
Mr. Middleton tells us. First as to capital and credit, so essential 
to progress in agriculture, especially in a country like Germany 
largely cultivated by the owners of the land. It-appears that, 
in 1912, 400,000,0001. were advanced on real property, most of 
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which came from the ‘Land Mortgage Credit Associations,’ for 
the benefit of the large landowners, and from the ‘ Savings Banks’ 
for the peasant cultivators. The members of the Credit Asso- 
ciations are themselves skilled farmers, and the first thing they 
do when asked for a loan is to make an expert valuation of the 
estate and to institute expert inquiries as to the business capacity 
and skill of the agriculturist. The German landowner holds 
his land not only for pleasure but for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of an agriculturist; therefore if he wants capital 
or credit he must have a good reputation as a business man and a 
farmer.. His character depends on his balance-sheet. The same 
may be said with regard to the peasant cultivators. Thus it is 
the fittest business men among the agriculturists who survive. 

Next, as to co-operation. A large portion of the manures and 
feeding stuffs used on German farms is bought through co-opera- 
tive societies. Dairy produce and agricultural implements are 
dealt with in the same way. There are electric supply societies, 
potato-drying societies, distillery societies, and a few beet sugar- 
factory societies, where the growers are also members of the 
factory on co-operative lines. 

Then we come to the most vital of all the elements in the 
progress of the industry—education. There are six large and 
flourishing institutions for the higher education in agriculture. 
Four are university departments of agriculture where - the 
average yearly number of students, up to 1911-12, was 685. But 
there is one ‘ Agricultural, High School,’ in Berlin, where the 
average number of pupils is 973. The total income of all the 
educational institutions, in the year 1910, was 103,2411. of which 
72,7701. was Government grant. Thus the young agriculturists 
are well educated and really competent managers of estates. Up 
to 1910, 65,000 scholars had been trained. This has been ‘the 
leavening of the mass’ by really educated agriculturists. 

Then came trained teachers and written text-books for peasant 
cultivators. The peasant farmer tills 70 per cent. of the land 
and is now ready to learn. There are winter courses for their 
children to attend; 10,500 children attended 229 schools in 
1911-12. The cost was 106,9001., towards which the State con- 
tributed 30,0001. 

In order to give the farmer leadership in his industry Cham- 
bers of Commerce were provided by the Government, the members 
being all practical agriculturists or directly interested in agri- 
culture. Their duties are to represent the interests and needs 
of the farming community to the State and to carry out schemes 
for the development of agriculture. In 1908 the Prussian Cham- 
bers had an income of 260,0001., of which 155,000]. came from 
the State. 
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Lastly comes the economic policy of the Government. The 
position of the industry at the moment (1894) when the price 
of wheat fell in Germany to 29s. per quarter has already been 
explained. That crisis was tided over with success thanks to 
@ very small basis of security. The German consumer got his 
bread for a time below cost price, but the farmer was nevertheless 
encouraged to persevere and he emerged from the danger success- 
fully. But the Government saw the danger and the public were 
fully impressed with the necessity for maintaining this great 
national industry and avoiding a largely increased importation of 
food. They were convinced that intensive cultivation was a 
necessity for the Fatherland. As Mr. Middleton puts it, 

To the enterprising agriculturist, willing to increase production by the 
expenditure of fresh capital, a settled policy is, therefore, clearly an 
important consideration, and, in attempting to explain the success of the 
German farmer, the effect produced by the consciousness that he now had 
the definite support of his countrymen must be given a prominent place. 


Let us never forget that, in 1894-97, when, as Mr. Middleton 
points out, 


British land went down to grass, and our farmers regained equilibrium 
by cutting down expenses and producing less food, German farmers main- 
tained their arable land and steadily increased their production. 


The small protection just made the difference—but coupled with 


great efficiency. 
II. DEFENCE. 


The late Professor Bonamy Price, in his book on Practical 
Political Economy, repudiates the idea that Political Economy 
is a science. This is only too true. In matters of science we 
first establish our facts by laboratory work and then from these 
facts draw our conclusions. The political economists, on the con- 
trary, evolve theories without any preliminary laboratory work. 
The practical experience derived from the laboratory of industry 
and commerce they persistently ignore, it is altogether foreign 
to their methods of procedure. In course of time their hasty 
theories crystallise into dogmas, and, lastly, the dogmas become 
principles, on which the commercial policy of the country is 
based. 

The object of this article is to show, from actual facts which 
cannot be gainsaid, that the country has been sadly misled by 
erroneous theories and mischievous dogmas, much to the detri- 
ment of our industrial progress and very dangerous at the present 
moment when our industrial development is so essential to the 
welfare of the country. When Adam Smith declared that ‘in 
Great Britain industry is perfectly secure’ he little dreamt of 
the coming danger to British industries from State-aided foreign 
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competition. ‘The laboratery results of this process of economic 
penetration age now complete and can be stated quite definitely 
from start to finish. The history of sugar, since 1872, has become 
a perfect object-lesson for our economists to study. The attack 
developed gradually and was steadily pressed for thirty years. 
The results, both material and economic, are most instructive, 
furnishing ample proofs on which to found a scientific system of 
economics in regard to industry from the mternational point of 
view. 

‘ This is not a controversial essay, being strictly confined to a 
plain statement of the facts and their results. In the middle 
of last century the East End of London was a busy hive of indus- 
try. There were about fifteen flourishing loaf-sugar refineries 
producing all the loaf sugar required by the British consumer. 
They were well managed and quite up to the date of the period. 
Their business was to convert the raw sugar from our sugar- 
producing colonies into loaf sugar. In 1872 a sudden disaster 
fell upon them. The end of the Franco-Prussian war involved 
a great increase in the French sugar duties, and the Paris sugar- 
refiners hit upon a plan of manipulating this high duty in such a 
way as to obtain by its means a very heavy bounty on the exporta- 
tion of their loaf sugar. The French Government were probably 
unconscious of what was going on and it took some years to 
enlighten them, the permanent officials being masters of the 
situation. This foreign loaf sugar began to pour into every port 
of the United Kingdom, great and small, and was sold at prices 
with which no sugar-refiner however skilful could possibly com- 
pete. ‘The London refiners began to retire from the contest, 
our colonial producers saw their customers, one by one, disappear 
from the scene, and there was a general scare. The refiners and 
their colonial friends lost no time in memorialising the Lords of 
the Treasury, not ouly informing them of the facts in full detail 
but also pointing out the remedies which should be applied. The 
most efficient remedy was to levy a duty equivalent to the bounty 
on the bounty-fed sugar. This would be a duty on bounties, not on 
sugar. It would secure the bounty for the benefit of the revenue 
and the relief of the taxpayer, and then British and foreign loaf 
sugar would once more compete in British markets on equal terms. 
Free trade in loaf sugar would be restored, the consumer would not 
be injured and would be the gainer by increased revenue and 
therefore relief of taxation. 

The Lords of the Treasury replied that 


If the doctrine was still maintained that the Government should adopt 
fiscal measures for other than fiscal objects, and should attempt to make 
such measures an engine for assisting British manufacturers to compete 
on.what may be considered equal terms with their foreign rivals, the present 
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case might undoubtedly be considered a very proper one for the application 
of such a principle. 


But 

their Lordships are of opinion that the Government ought not to counten- 
ance such a step unless it is prepared to review the whole code of the com- 
mercial legislation of this country. 


Here is the issue stated in words which every outsider can 
understand. The Government declared in the plainest possible 
terms that our whole commercial policy forbade them to secure 
British industries against attack by State-aided foreign industries, 
however violent that attack might be and however ruinous it might 
prove to the British industry which had to stand the brunt of the 
onslaught. In the case in‘point, of those fifteen flourishing loaf- 
sugar refineries, only one survived. Our commercial policy 
refuses to allow British industries to enjoy freedom of competition 
in their own markets. And this is called ‘ Free Trade.’ But trade 
cannot exist without industries. Industry is the sole basis on 
which commerce and trade are built up. If there were no 
industry there could be no trade. 

This was the absurd paradox into which the statement of the 
Lords of the Treasury landed us. We must get out of this impasse 
if in these days industry (and therefore trade) is to have a chance 
of flourishing in this country.. The Lords of the Treasury clinched 
their fatal decision by adding that ‘it cannot be denied that if 
the Government were to act on this doctrine in the present case 
it would soon be called upon to do so in other cases also.’ That- 
is perfectly true and would appear to the ordinary common-sense 
reader to be a most urgent reason for doing something. The 
Lords of the Treasury took the-opposite view and regarded it as 
an additional argument for laissez-faire. 

The commercial policy of this country is based on a very 
‘ simple dogma which says that duties must never be levied for 
any other purpose than that of revenue. Whence does this dogma 
come? Adam Smith lays the greatest stress on the necessity for 
‘freedom and security’ in industry, so he cannot be the author 
of it. However, there is the dogma, and it is just as strongly 
held now in some quarters as it was forty years ago. It is a 
denial of free trade to British industries, and yet this dogma 
is always quoted, in schoolboy fashion, every time the question 
is asked, ‘ What do you mean by Free Trade?’ Those two words 
are such a popular cry that, though they are absolutely erroneous, 
no one dares to say so. It has now become what is called a 
doctrinaire utterance. This word in the Oxford Dictionary is 
defined as ‘ Pedantic theorist, person who applies principle with- 
out allowance for circumstances.’ And yet we had to fight for 
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thirty years before we could overcome this state of laissez-faire 
in official circles. 

As to the Paris refiners’ attack, the scandal was so thoroughly 
exposed in the National Assembly, thanks to our agitation, that 
before the year 1880 the French Government put a stop to it, 
and our loaf-sugar industry began to revive. So ended the prelude 
to the drama ; then the battle spread out over a much wider front. 

Three international conferences on the subject were held, 
during 1875-6-7, between France, Belgium, Holland and Great 
Britain, but led to no satisfactory result. New bounties in the 
German and Austrian beetroot-sugar industries were looming in 
the distance, so that France; Belgium and Holland, where that 
industry was becoming important, were naturally alarmed and 
pointed out to the British delegates how impossible it was for 
them to agree to abolish their bounties unless Great Britain gave 
them security that they should no longer have to compete in 
British markets against bounty-fed sugar from other quarters. 
In other words, Great Britain must undertake to countervail 
bounties on sugar before it could hope to obtain a Convention for 
their abolition. But that did not suit our commercial policy, 
which was to encourage the importation of foreign commodities 
below the cost of production, for the apparent benefit of the con- 
sumer. Cheap sugar was a good party cry. 

This brings us to an economic fallacy of the greatest import- 
ance in view of future dangers to British industry. Our object- 
lesson has made the facts perfectly clear. The first effect of the 
sale of a commodity below cost-price is to discourage its produc- 
tion. Overloaded markets are followed by a rapid fall in visible 
supplies and a rise in price. This gives the subsidised commodity 
a step towards monopoly, its over-production increases and 
markets again fall. This is the periodic process, and at last the 
monopoly is complete. The British consumer, during the process, 
has enjoyed a constant variation between low and high prices. 
But that is not all the injury that befalls him. The time came 
when bounty-fed beetroot sugar from the fields of Northern Europe 
had entirely monopolised the British market and actually furnished 
more than half the visible consumption of the world. The effect 
of this on the interests of the consumer was manifest and fatal. 
Whenever there was a bad beetroot crop in Europe there was 
a temporary scarcity of sugar and a serious rise in price. The 
whole of the trouble was caused by the refusal of Great Britain 
to defend British markets, British industries, and, in fact, the 
whole world against the threat of a foreign monopoly. 

These results were clearly foreseen in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons which devoted two sessions, 
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1879-80, to a careful examination of the whole subject. . The 
Report said : ' 

There can be no doubt that the effect of the bounties, so long as they 
continue, is to reduce the price and so benefit the consumer; but if another 
effect of the bounties is to drive the natural production out of competition 
the present advantage in price may be dearly purchased by the enhanced 
price that would then prevail. 


The Committee, in reporting in favour of a countervailing duty, 
pointed out that a bounty 


places all countries who do not give bounties at a disadvantage in our market 
and deprives them of any natural advantages they may possess; it deprives 
our own producers of the opportunity of free competition in our own 
markets, and if sufficiently large renders it practically impossible for them 
te carry on their trade. 


The Government shelved the Report, on the pretext that its 
recommendations were contrary to our engagements under the 
most-favoured-nation clause in our commercial treaties. It is 
perfectly clear that so long as bounty-fed sugar is allowed to 
compete on equal terms with sugar receiving no bounty the pro- 
ducer of the latter no longer enjoys his rights under the most- 
favoured-nation clause ; therefore he can insist on having the 
bounty countervailed, so that freedom of competition, guaranteed 
to him by the clause, may be restored. The law officers of the 
Crown, at that time, in a Government opposed to the abolition 
of bounties, took a contrary view. 

The new bounties in Germany and Austria, which began 
seriously to affect the sugar markets of the world about the year 
1880, had a remarkable effect on the production of beetroot sugar 
in those countries. These bounties arose, and were intended to 
arise, from a very intelligent method of encouraging a new and 
valuable agricultural industry. The sugar duty was levied, not 
on the sugar actually produced but on the roots, being based on 
an estimated yield. This at once encouraged the farmer to pro- 
duce the richest possible root, and the manufacturer to extract 
the largest possible quantity of sugar from it. The success of 
the system was marvellous. In 187f Germany produced 186,000 
tons of sugar; in 1881, 600,000 tons; in 1884, a million tons; 
in 1894, 1,800,000 tons; and in 1912, 2,700,000 tons. France, 
which gave no encouragement to its valuable agricultural industry 
of sugar production, produced in 1871, 287,000 tons—even more 
than Germany at that time. But, there being no stimulus similar 
to that in Germany, the French production in 1884 was actually 
less than in 1871. This is a most interesting fact for the political 
economists who maintain that artificial stimulus to industry is 
invariably followed by ‘ apathy and inefficiency.’ Another fact, 
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still more interesting, is worth their notice. The effect of the 
stimulus on the production of richer roots in Germany is to be 
seen in the following remarkable and almost incredible figures. 
The yield of sugar from the roots, the average figure for the whole 
of Germany, was, in 1871, 8.28 per cent. ; in 1884 it had risen 
to 11 per cent. ; in 1896 to 12.66 per cent. ; in 1905 to 15.23 per 
cent. ; and in 1908 to 17.63 per cent. This last figure was the 
result of a peculiarly rich crop; but Germany averaged, for the 
ten years, 1899-1908; 15.49 per cent. of sugar as the yield for 
the whole of Germany. France, with no stimulus, had an average 
yield of only 5.55 per cent. in 1884, when the German yield was 
11 per cent. The result was that France in that year, to save 
the life of the industry, adopted the German system. The 
industry immediately began to increase in prosperity and 
efficiency—but it was too late. 

The reason why this stimulus resulted in a bounty on exporta- 
tion in Germany was that the full duty was returned to the 
producer in drawback on exportation. The producer, therefore, 
obtained a return of considerably more duty than he had paid, 
and was thus enabled to obtain the full duty from the home 
consumer. He thus secured the bounty on his total production. 
This is why he produced a superfluity of sugar. 

The effect on prices of this overloading of the world’s markets 
began to culminate in 1884, when sugar fell to the lowest price 
ever known, and then continued to fall to half that price. This 
struck with consternation the whole sugar-producing industries 
of the world. Our own sugar-producing colonies, east and west, 
were brought to the verge of ruin. Our home sugar-refining 
industry, other than the loaf-sugar industry which had suffered 
so severely in the earlier French attack, at once passed through 
the same painful experience. The great sugar-refining industry 
on the.Clyde, which made such rapid progress between 1860 and 
1885, suffered a still more rapid decline. The bounties were the 
sole cause. When they were abolished the great sugar industry 
in Greenock rose again to the level of its former prosperity. 

When France, in 1884, adopted the German system a veritable 
‘War of bounties,’ as one of the French Ministers called it, set 
in and was vigorously carried on for the next twenty years. The 
producers of cane sugar in the Tropics were at their wit’s end 
in coping with this terrible State-aided competition. The British 
Government had, in 1880, made a half-hearted attempt to call 
another conference, but France promptly replied that it would 
attend no conference till Great Britain undertook to guarantee 
that the French industry should never have to compete in British 
markets against sugar receiving a bounty. Of course our Govern- 
ment repudiated such an heretical idea. Another attempt was 
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made in 1888, but failed for the same reason. It required another 
ten years of fruitless struggle, with violent periodical fluctuations 
in price, before anything was done to save the industry. 

In the meantime the Government of the United States had 
taken proper precautions to save its own sugar industries from 
ruin. It obtained accurate information of the amount of the 
various bounties and levied an equivalent countervailing duty on 
the sugar. At that time Germany and Austria were overloading 
every market in the world with their sugar, and the plethora was 
so great that they actually shipped hundreds of thousands of tons 
to the United States and paid the countervailing duty. The 
American consumer was glad to get the sugar without any 
increased cost to him, the American Government reaped a large 
increase in revenue from the transaction, and the taxpayer enjoyed 
a proportional relief. The British West Indies were thus enabled 
to send their sugar to the United States without having to compete 
with sugar sold below cost price, and thus our West Indian sugar 
industry was saved from ruin just in time. India followed the 
example of the United States, in defence of her native sugar 
production and her young sugar-refining industry, and thus our 
colonists in Mauritius by the reopening of the Indian market were 
also saved from destruction. 

The late Mr. Chamberlain was then at the Colonial Office and 
was much impressed with the dangerous position of our sugar- 
producing colonies. In 1899 he had to defend in the House of 
Commons, in a full-dress debate, the policy adopted by India. In 
an exhaustive speech he declared his determination that the House 
should that evening establish the principle of a duty to counter- 
vail a bounty. The House did so by a large majority. 

This success was followed, in 1900, by the unanimous vote 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Empire to the 
same effect. Mr. Chamberlain and the Government took that 
as.a mandate and called a conference which met at Brussels in 
the winter of 1901-2; the outcome of which was the Brussels 
Convention which came into force in September 1903. 

Five years before that event the final phase of the sugar 
bounties made its appearance and had a short but disastrous 
career. It furnishes the most important evidence of all for the 
instruction of our political economists and our legislators. The 
Austrian sugar producers, in 1899, were so alarmed by the ‘ war 
of bounties’ which was raging at that time that they determined 
to try a new experiment, and Germany immediately followed their 
example. In those countries there is a heavy surtax on imported 
sugar over and above the Excise duty paid by the home pro- 
duction. If they could form a perfectly tight combination of the 
whole industry, producers and refiners, they would be able to 
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raise the price to the home consumer almost to the extent of 
the surtax. Both Germany and Austria tried the experiment and 
succeeded. In those countries such a combination is called a 
Cartel. Every member of the industry was bound down under 
heavy penalties to carry out the agreement. The surtax was 10/. 
per ton ; the Cartel succeeded in raising the price to the consumer 
by 8I. to'91. per ton. This was indeed a bounty sufficient to swamp 
the French bounty with the greatest ease. The world’s markets 
became more glutted than ever with German and Austrian sugar, 
raw and refined, and prices fell 3/. a ton below the very lowest 
cost of production. Even Java, which is without doubt the most 
favoured sugar-producing country in the world, declared that it 
could not live under such a competition. The leader of the 
German industry, in a speech to his colleagues, urged them to 
maintain the over-production, drive prices down and crush the . 
cane-sugar industry. 

This was the state of things when the Brussels Conference 
met in 1901. Even France and the other bounty-giving countries 
were in despair and most anxious for a final abolition of all bounties 
on sugar—but especially of all Cartels. The Convention reduced 
all surtaxes to a fixed figure, supposed to be a sufficient remedy. 
It would have been if the definition of a Cartel bounty proposed 
by the British delegates had been adopted. That definition was 
‘ Advantages derived from any surtax.’ The Conference modified 
this definition by adding the words—‘ in excess of the rate fixed 
by Article III.’ That was fatal, but the British delegates, in 
a weak moment, agreed. It turned out (as our delegates were 
warned) that a Cartel bounty of 31. a ton could be got out of the 
reduced surtax, and Austria suceeded in doing it, so far as refined 
sugar was concerned. Germany was just about to follow the 
example when the War broke out. 

The present writer was invited, in 1903, by the editor of the 
Journal of the Royal Economic Society , to contribute to his Journal 
an article on the Brussels Convention. He wishes to quote here 
one paragraph from that article as the best explanation he can 
give of a most curious result of the old erroneous dogma with 
which we are now dealing, and which we hope soon to get rid 
of. The political economists, when the Government had at last 
decided to put their foot down, assured the sugar industries of 
their support, and said ‘We agree with you now, but do not talk 
about a countervailing duty, talk about Prohibition.’ 

The following is the paragraph from the Economic Journal : 


There is one minor point in the Convention which calls for a word of 
comment. The fourth Article lays down the rules for countervailing a 
bounty by means of an equivalent duty, but it adds as an alternative that 
the high contracting parties reserve to themselves the power to prohibit the 
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importation of bounty-fed sugar. This appears to have arisen from some 
curious superstition on the part of the British Government that a duty 
might be regarded as contrary to the principles of free trade, but that 
prohibition could not fall under that stigma. If this was the idea it shows 
a curious want of grasp of the subject. A bounty destroys free trade in 
the country which receives the bounty-fed commodity, because the producer 
of that commodity is at once placed in a position of favour as compared 
with his competitors who receive no bounty. The foreign producer is prac- 
tically protected by his bounty in British markets if his sugar is allowed 
to be imported in open competition with sugar which receives no bounty. 
The effect is exactly as if the bounty-fed sugar were admitted free and the 
other, receiving no bounty, were struck with a duty. To eliminate this 
inequality is the sole object of the countervailing duty. It is, in fact, a 
duty on bounties not on sugar. It accepts the bounty for the benefit of 
the whole nation of taxpayers by putting it into the Treasury, and leaves 
the sugar to compete with all other sugar on equal terms. Therefore, under 
a system of countervailing duties we do not lose the benefit of the bounty, 
we do no injustice to the bounty-fed producer, and we save the consumer 
from the danger to his interests arising from the effect of bounties in dis- 
couraging and eventuelly destroying his natural sources of supply. None 
of these arguments can be used in favour of prohibition. 


This exposition was given in the hope that in such an important 
journal, organ of the Royal Economic Society, it would be read 
by Political Economists and perhaps give rise to profitable dis- 
cussion. Apparently they remained silent; if so, the statement 
has not yet been contradicted. 

Although this article avoids controversy and sticks to facts, 
there are some facts so important from the economic point of 
view that they must be put on record even at the risk of encroach- 
ing on the borders of controversy. The Brussels Convention, both 
in prospect and in reality, created a curious rage among economic 
politicians, who declared loudly that the abolition of the bounties 
would cause a terrible rise in the price of sugar. The facts were 
against them. The Convention-came into force on the Ist of 
September 1903, and the market went down, simply because there 
was too much sugar. Price is governed only by three causes, cost 
of production, supply, and demand. The only effect of bounties 
on price is by stimulating an excessive supply. During the period 
1903-1914 (the life of the Convention), the price of sugar has 
ranged round about the cost of production, sometimes below it, 
except on the few occasions when a short beetroot crop caused 
a temporary reduction in supply. On those occasions the 
opponents of the Convention always laid the blame upon it. But, 
as already explained, the bounties, by creating the beetroot mono- 
poly, were responsible for the rise whenever there was a bad 
crop. 

One more fallacy must be exposed by the facts. It is always 
urged by the doctrinaire economists that industries receiving pre- 
ferential treatment, or some other gentle stimulant, are bound to 
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become ‘apathetic and inefficient.’ The foregoing facts emphati- 
cally contradict this erroneous theory. German agriculture in 

- general, and her production of sugar in particular, became more 
and more active and efficient as time went on, because they enjoyed 
a reasonable stimulus, while France, with no stimulus, stood still. 

‘The sugar production in Cuba, with a small preference in the 
United States’ market of about half a farthing a pound, has 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled within the last few years, while 
our West Indian Colonies, with no preference in British markets, 
have made little progress. 

It might be supposed that the events and facts described in 
this brief history of the world’s sugar industries during the last 
forty years would have created among political economists, and 
even the general public, some doubts as to the soundness of the 
commercial policy of this country. One convert there was whose 
new declaration of faith must be recorded for the information of 
our presenf legislators. The late Sir Robert Giffen, of the Board 
of Trade, a very distinguished economist and statistician, was 
one of the most active and enthusiastic defenders of ‘foreign 
bounties and cheap sugar.’ In the year 1902, after the Brussels 
Conferences, M. Yves Guyot, the great French economist and 
free-trader, read a paper before our Royal Statistical Society con- 
demning the sugar bounties most eloquently in the cause of real 
free trade. Sir Robert Giffen, in his speech on that occasion, said, 
in reference to his evidence before the Select Committee, in 1879, 
that : 

He was not sure that he would have taken the same line if he had been 
able to look forward a quarter of a century and see what the result was to 
be of allowing these bounties to continue. People became wiser as time 
went on, and a good many of the assumptions which it was perhaps legiti- 
mate to make a quarter of a century ago had been falsified by events... 
but, having had a quarter of a century’s more experience, he was satisfied 
that these bounties must be treated as a great infraction of free trade, and 
that all the countries affected by them were quite entitled to take exceptional 
measures to put an end to them. . .. Whatever we might gain temporarily 
in consequence of what foreign countries gave us by these bounties, they 
were not to be endured, and we should join in this general movement in 
favour of free trade. 


Here we have a handsome recantation from one who was a 
trusted adviser of the Government. After thirty years of per- 
severing efforts to, prevent the abolition of the bounties he became 
convinced that they were ‘a great infraction of free trade.’ This 
is indeed a fitting confirmation of the conclusions to be drawn 
from this long story, namely, that we must have a new com- 
mercial policy, based on actual facts not on erroneous theories. 


GEORGE MARTINEAD. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND JAPANESE 
RACIAL ASPIRATIONS 


WHEN the delegates at the Paris Peace Conference began their 
task of drafting a new political constitution for the world they 
were inspired by a great ideal. They must have realised the 
delicacy and difficulty of their task, and have foreseen that the 
complexity of reconciling divergent aims and interests was likely. 
to increase as their task progressed. So far from wasting time, 
therefore, they acted with astounding promptitude in producing a 
Covenant which was to be not only the basis of the world’s peace, 
but was to be included in the actual terms of peace. This being 
so, the delays in Paris may have been not so regrettable as is 
commonly assumed. They have at least revealed flaws in the 
Covenant so grave as to imperil the peace which the League - 
of Nations seeks to ensure. They have also shown the existence 
of at least one issue so divergent and intricate that it cannot be 
determined in any set legislation, without raising a tempest 
sufficient to wreck the ship of the League of Nations. This 
issue is the racial question between the Asiatics and the peoples 
of European stock in Australia and America. 

The first mutterings of the storm were heard in New York. 
On the 14th of March Viscount Ishii, the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States, made a speech which was regarded at once 
as either a ballon d’ essai or an indirect notice to the United States 
that unless the existing discrimination against Japanese immigra- 
_ tion were removed Japan might refuse to become a party to the 
proposed League of Nations. This latter course obviously would 
have the direct effect of dividing the world into two camps, those 
who were parties to the League and those who for various reasons 
were not. The former assumption might be only removing the 
danger one stage back. It was not surprising that Australia and 
Canada also should have regarded the speech with profound 
anxiety, for their difficulties with regard to Asiatic immigration 
are similar to those of the United States, and although smaller 
in volume they are not less important. Then the storm-centre 
moved to Paris, where it now remains a potential danger which 
it would be futile to affect to ignore or even to minimise. 
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There can be no division of opinion among the British that 
everything possible to satisfy the racial aspirations of the Japanese 
should be done, and done willingly. The Japanese have been 
our loyal allies both in active prosecution of the war and also 
in the principles which have actuated us throughout the struggle. 
As was the case with ourselves, the urgency of self-preservation 
against the German plans of world-domination came more and 
more into prominence during the progress of the war, but in 
the beginning, although from a somewhat different angle, the 
ethical outlook was predominant. Nothing finer has been written 
or said in this country than the dignified statement made in 1914 
by Count Okuma. He said: 

It will be our one ambition at this time to show the West what it is 
slow to believe, that we can work harmoniously with great Occidental 
Powers to support and protect the highest ideals of civilisation even to the 
extent of dying for fhem. Not only in the Far East, but anywhere else 
that may be necessary, Japan is ready to lay down her life for the prin- 
ciples that the foremost nations will die for. It is to be in line with 
these nations that she is at this time opposing and fighting what she 
believes to be opposed to these principles. Japan’s relation to the present 
conflict is as a defender of the things that make for higher civilisation and 
a more permanent peace. 

This conception of the réle of Japan found an echo in Viscount 
Ishii’s speech in New York. He said, with a pathos which rings 
quite truly, that Asiatics had fought side by side with Anglo- 
Saxons, Latins and Slavs against a common enemy, and they 
now looked forward to a solid and permanent world-peace. Racial 
discrimination had not prevented the sacrifice of blood or treasure. 
Why, therefore, when the war was about to be terminated, should 
not this fertile source of discontent and danger be removed 
altogether? Nothing, he believed, would more effectively con- . 
tribute to a permanent peace than the elimination of a prolific 
cause of international discord. On its face the plea was so just 
and natural that it may have come almost as a revelation to this 
country to find how deeply American and Australian opinion was 
stirred upon the subject. Viscount Ishii was not unaware of 
this opinion, and quite definitely he denied that his fellow-country- 
men desired to interfere with existing immigration laws so long 
as they were not based upon racial discrimination. If the 
Covenant of the League of Nations were amended to forbid racial 
discrimination between the high contracting parties, the Americans 
need not fear that Japan would take advantage of the amend- 
ment in going beyond the present existing treaty which 
guaranteed to the people of Japan the right of freely entering 
and residing in the United States, while it restricted Japanese 
immigration. Baron Makino gave the same assurance a fort- 
night later in Paris, and he added the warning that the permanent 
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successful operation of a League of Nations would be unsafe unless 
the contracting parties entered into it with mutual respect. 
‘Marriages of convenience too often breed distrust and discord 
rather than contentment.’ 

There should be no doubt as to the serious character of the 
issue which has been brought into evidence, and though efforts 
may be made at a later date to prove that the Conference was 
divided only upon detail, whatever settlement is made it will 
be only the settlement of a detail, or the assertion of some prin- 
ciple upon which there has never been any dispute. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, there is racial discrimination against 
the Japanese not only in Ametica but in parts of the 
British Empire. The Japanese naturally desire this discrimina- 
tion to be removed, not only in words but in fact: On the other 
hand, the Americans are determined that the League of Nations 
shall not interfere with their right to settle all questions of 
immigration for themselves. They are afraid that an innocuously 
worded amendment of the Covenant may be found later to ‘sub- 
vert national sovereignty.’ . This fear is shared by Australia. Mr. 
Hughes has definitely declared the Commonwealth’s unalterable 
opposition to any form of amendment, however mild, into which 
could be read an attempt to question Australian sovereign rights 
in regard to any and every aspect of the question of Asiatic 
immigration. Referring to a proposed Japanese amendment to 
the preamble of the Covenant, he said : 


I cannot but regard it as an effort to estublish a principle under which 
ultimately some nations would find their international policy challenged 
by the League at the instigation of one of its members. No matter how 
innocuous it may seem in form, it is certainly aimed at giving the League 
control of questions relating to immigration and naturalisation and matters 
which cannot be surrendered by any State without such impairment of its 
sovereignty as to make it in effect a subject State. Australia could not sign 
the Covenant if it contained any such amendment. It would be unaccept- 
able, no matter how drafted, for it strikes at the root of a policy vital to 
the existence and ideals of Australia.’ 


It is not hard to believe in the face of a statement such as this 
that the Japanese found it difficult to draft an amendment 
that would receive the suffrage of the Conference. Even if 
they succeed in their task they are likely to gain only a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

It is not easy to assess the exact value of the opposition which 
comes from the United States. Party politics and prejudice 
against anything that appears to touch the Monroe Doctrine have 
complicated the issue under consideration. The Japanese them- 
selves complain that their motives have been distorted deliberately 


1 T'he Morning Post, March 29, 1919. 
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by a certain section of the American Press.. The case of the 
British Empire is quite different. The British Press is not 
unsympathetic to Japanese racial aspirations for equality of 
treatment. At the same time it is not so certain that all the British 
Press realise what are the foundations upon which Australians 
base their opposition to Japanese advances towards equality. It 
is questionable also if more than'’a comparatively few ~ well- 
informed people realise how far the British Empire has gone 
towards settling similar racial aspirations of another Asiatic 
country, enormously larger and ten times more populous—the 
Indian Empire. When the war was at its most dramatic crisis 
last July a resolution was passed unanimously in the Imperial 
Conference which the mover, Lord Sinha, affirmed would remove 
the chief racial grievance against Europeans so far as India was 
concerned. The inalienable right of each nation within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to settle what kind of citizen 
it, wanted within its own borders was affirmed. At the same time 
a method was found for allowing for temporary residence of 
persons of each nationality within the territory of other nations 
in the British Commonwealth upon strictly reciprocal terms, 
which would be settled by the nations concerned. 

I do not attempt to disguise my own firm belief that the British 
Empire is far more likely to find a satisfactory method for settling 
the racial question than is the League of Nations, or my equally 
grave distrust of a written constitution which affects to adjust 
such difficulties ad captandum. Far more potent in promoting 
peace than any covenant is the will to agree. And, even in the 
nervous tension of the present, possibly nothing can foster more 
the improved relationship between the British and the Japanese 
than a frank recognition of divergent points of view. It is with 
a sincere desire to compass such an end that this article has been 
written. I have lived for sixteen years in tropical and sub-tropical 
Australia. I am bound by the strongest ties to those Australians 
who believe firmly that a ‘ White Australia’ is essential to their 
national existence. I have the honour of numbering many 
Japanese among my personal friends. And I have also another 
motive for desiring racial unity, a motive upon which I need not 
now dilate. 

The basis of the ‘white Australia policy’ is economic. This, 
Viscount Ishii said, was the cause of racial discrimination in the 
United States. The great objection to the admission of Asiatics 
into the Commonwealth is that their standard of living is enor- 
mously lower than that of the Australians themselves. The 
industry of the Asiatics is so great, their hours of work are so 
long, and their numbers are so vast, that they would inevitably 
bring down the rate of wages and throw the Australian out of 
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work, unless the Australian adopted the Asiatic standard of living 
and gave up all his leisure. Largely through the. influence of 
the Labour Party, Australia has built up a social edifice in which 
there are very few rich men, but where the health, comfort and 
leisure of the average man are higher than they are anywhere 
else in the world. The Australian soldiers whom the war has 
brought over to Europe have impressed all those who have come 
in contact with them by their fine physique, their intelligence, 
their education, and their force of character. They are largely, 
if not altogether, the product of the social system of Australia, 
and the Australians realise quite clearly that this system must 
go if the Asiatic labourers, living as they are content to do at 
present, enter into economic competition with them. The 
Australian workers would have to work like the Asiatics now 
work, solely to live, while the social edifice they have erected pain- 
fully would soon collapse into ruins. Capitalists might amass 
fortunes from ‘indented’ or ‘ free’ Asiatic labour, but the social 
system, based upon a more or less equal division between capital 
and labour, would disappear. The realisation of this fact with 
regard to Asiatic competition may be brought home to the English 
in the near future as a result of the introduction of coloured labour 
into this country during the war. The contingency was clearly 
foretold by such sane thinkers as Mr. Benjamin Kidd as the 
logical result of the economic theories of the Manchester School,” 
while Mr. Charles Pearson, whose influence upon Australian 
thought has been profound, made no secret of his fear that, 
through the economic pressure of a race content to struggle for 
an existence lower than their white competitors éould accept, 
Europeans might be forced to realise that their suppositions of 
the future of the world belonging largely to the Christian faith 
and to Western civilisation were little more than a passing 
delusion.* 

Some months before the war, as the guest of the ‘Colonial 
Liberal Club in London, I had the honour of hearing Mr. Norman 
Angell proving, apparently very much to the satisfaction of his 
audience, that Australian fears of a Japanese invasion were 
chimerical. I asked the speaker if he had ever considered the 
possibility of a country being invaded economically, and ultimately 
conquered and subdued. Mr. Angell could not see the bearing 
of my question upon his theory that enlightened self-interest had 
already rendered war practically a thing of the past. The 
Australians may believe that war may some day become an 
anachronism, and that everything practicable should be done to 
promote a good understanding between divergent nations and 


2 Principles of Western Civilisation, pp. 27-28. 
3 National Life and Character, chapters i-v. 
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races, but Australians none the less have shown themselves pre- 
pared to fight for the Empire against a militarist foe such as 
Germany. They are not less determined to oppose any attempt 
to injure Australian society, whether that attempt is made by the 
sword or by peaceful penetration. The Asiatic danger comes 
under the latter designation. Personally I do not believe in the 
danger’of Australia being flooded by hordes of coolies, at least in 
the immediate future, but I can see that there is a present danger 
to the growing industries of the country arising from unrestricted 
commercial competition with a people working under conditions 
of social and economic immaturity. When the economic and 
social conditions of their workmen in Japan approximate more 
closely to those of Australia, eonditions which it is hoped will 
improve also with time, then the Japanese can confidently expect 
that racial restriction, which naturally galls a proud nation, will 
be removed—but not until then. 

The Japanese themselves are quite well aware that their labour 
conditions are dissimilar to those in the British Empire. Viscount 
Uchida, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his statement on 
Japanese policy in the House of Representatives on the 26th of 
March last, drew from this fact the deduction that it was im- 
possible to introduce uniform legislation upon the subject. The 
financial advantage entailed to Japanese manufacturers by the 
present state of affairs is probably realised no less clearly. Mr: 
Yamashina, a member of the Japanese delegation to Europe, 
stated definitely to a Press representative in Holland that now 
that the cost of production had risen so considerably in Europe 
the time was considered ripe for Japan to make every effort to 
secure & prominent place as a manufacturing and export country.‘ 
This side of the question has been made clear in the daily Press. 
What has not been made quite so clear is that Japan’s opportunity 
is due not only to our troubles, but to the immeasurably more 
backward state of labour conditions in the Far East, and also 
to a greater will to produce. The effect of the disparity in the 
cost of production is being brought home to England. Major 
Newman stated in the House last month that Japanese commer- 
cial competition was hindering the work of our reconstruction. 
Japan, he said, produced hosiery by operatives who worked twelve 
hours a day for 1s. 63d. a day, and the Japanese millowner ran 
his mill in two shifts for 144 hours per week. How, he asked, 
were our hosiery manufacturers going to meet that competition 
while they ran their mills only for forty-four hours, and paid 
an average weekly wage of 60s.? It is safe to say that when the 
British Labour Party realise the character of Asiatic competi- 
tion they will do very much what the Australian Labour Govern- 

* Morning Post, March 31, 1919. 
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ment have done with regard to Japanese imports. But would 
racial discrimination be any less unpleasant to the Japanese 
because it was applied in England to the products of Japanese 
workshops, and not, as in Australia, to Japanese workmen them- 
selves? And what, in such a contingency, would happen to the 
provisions of the League of Nations with regard to equal condi- 
tions of trade among the high contracting parties? ‘To carry the 
matter a step farther, what can international plans of Labour 
among peoples of European stock under conditions like these do 
to settle the problem of a world-peace? International Labour 
may have mobilised and united the forces of white workmen, but 
unless they descend from the clouds of theory to the solid earth 
of fact they may easily increase thereby the danger of collision 
with Asiatic races. 

So far as Australia is particularly concerned the inconvenience 
of competition has been already felt severely. Owing to causes 
with which all in this country are familiar, the Japanese imports 
to Australia have increased in volume during the War. Japanese 
goods have taken the place of those manufactured in Australia 
and imported from Europe. This is due not only to the lower 
cost of industrial production but to cheap: sea transport, which 
is open to the same objection as cheap land labour from a worker’s 
point of view. ‘This is leaving out of consideration the direct 
and indirect Government subsidies through which Japan co- 
operates alike with producers, merchants and _ ship-owners. 
Australians are quite familiar in the South Sea Islands with 
Government co-operation with trade on the part of Germany, but 
German labour was infinitely better paid at all times than is the 
case at present in Japan. But—and here is another contingency 
to consider—if Australians protect themselves from the products 
of immature labour conditions by a further differential tariff, what 
will Japan do with regard to the raw products of the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands? Before the War the Germans endeavoured 
by various means to deflect these products entirely for their own 
purposes, and to make Australian trade impossible. Japan has 
also hinted that she will want the raw products of these islands 
for her own requirements. If the Caroline and Marshall groups 
had been made Japanese Trade Colonies entirely, reciprocal trade 
might have become a matter of agreement with Australia, but 
the mandatory system has made the position infinitely more intri- 
cate, and, it must be allowed, raised a very difficult position for 
the Japanese. Under the provisions of Article 19 of the Cove- 
nant they are bound to secure equal opportunities for the trade 
and commerce of other members of the League. Yet if Austra- 
iians, for the preservation of their own economic and social welfare, 
differentiate against Japanese merchandise, it scarcely seems fair 
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that Japan should not protect her own interests in the supply 
of raw products. Obversely, the mandatory system will not make 
the position very easy for Australia. Supposing that Australians 
differentiate against Japanese trade on the South-West side of 
New Guinea, which already is part of the Commonwealth, they 
will not be able to do so on the South-East side, which they will 
hold under a mandate similar to that of Japan.° It might be 
possible for those who are prepared to use the theory of the League 
of Nations as another bed of Procrustes, to settle the whole 
difficulty by saying that Japan must have free trade in the Pacific 
Islands, and if Australians do not like it, Australia can stay out- 
side the League. But even the Attic tyrant used his methods 
without discrimination, and compulsory free trade in the Pacific 
tells both ways. It would be a bad augury for the League of 
Nations if Japan refused to sign the Covenant. It would be an 
atrocity for Englishmen to sacrifice Australia for what, after all, 
is only an untried theory of government. How many who believe 
in the principle of the League would consider paying such a price 
for the Covenant of the League? 

The emigration policy of the Japanese demands much more 
careful study than it has received in order that the present position 
may be clearly understood. This is possible because from the 
beginning emigration has been carefully controlled and organised 
by the Japanese Government. Contrary to general impressions, 
the ‘coolies’ do not represent the class in Japan that emigrate 
most freely, neither are the causes of emigration similar to those 
which have prevailed most generally in this country. Japan has 
far from reached the limits of agricultural production, and the 
development of her resources makes her well able to support an 
increasing population. A steady rise in wages shows that the 
supply of labour is still overbalanced by the demand. There is, 
however, the same adventurous spirit which draws alike the 
Japanese and the British to the ends of the earth, and there are 
similar commercial interests, but while the British emigrant 
almost invariably remains in the place of his adoption, the 
Japanese generally does not. Mr. R. P. Porter, in his survey 
of the progress and rise of the Japanese Empire, a work which 
deserves the careful study of those who wish to understand the 
economic forces of the Far East, writes : 


It is estimated that the total sum sent or brought back annually by 
emigrants reached from 10 to 12 million yen, and the tendency is to invest 
this money in Japan, mostly in real estate, after due provision has been 
made for the support of the several families of absent emigrants. Japanese 
emigrants, on the whole, do not make other countries their abiding cities 


5 Vide my article ‘The British Empire and the League of Nations,’ 
Nineteenth Century and After, April 1919. 
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—75 per cent. at least return home, the instinct that moves them to leave 
Japan being essentially commercial.* 


The attitude taken in Australia towards Asiatic immigration 
is also worthy of close attention. In point of fact, the Australian 
Immigration Act, 1901-12, makes no discrimination between 
Asiatics and Europeans. It provides that any person of any 
nationality who fails to write out not less than fifty words of a 
language prescribed by regulation, when dictated to him by an 
officer administering the Act, shall be excluded from the Com- 
monwealth. But in general practice the dictation test is not 
imposed upon persons of European origin, while during the six 
years 1910-15—the last of which I have any record—no Asiatic 
person has passed the test. Consequently no Japanese has been 
admitted to permanent domicile in the Commonwealth. The 
Act did not interfere with those who had been living for five 
years in the country. On the contrary, it made provision for 
‘their re-entry if for any cause they wished to leave Australia. 
It also provided for the temporary residence of a ‘ prohibited 
immigrant,’ and for a more general arrangement that might be 
made with the Government of any country for the purpose of 
regulating the admission of the subjects of such country, such 
subjects not being, during the subsistence of the arrangement, 
required to pass the dictation test. A general arrangement with 
Japan to this effect is already in existence, and its provisions 
might be extended by mutual agreement. between the two 
countries concerned. It follows as a consequence of the Act 
that. the number of Japanese permanent residents has not been 
increased since 1901 by immigration. At the last census in 1911 
the total population of Asiatic birth in the Commonwealth was 
36,442 (0.82 per cent. of the total population), of whom 3474 
were born in Japan. The existing economic difficulties with 
Japan, therefore, so far as Australia is concerned, are not of 
competition with Japanese labour in the Commonwealth, but of 
the trade competition entailed by the importation of goods manu- 
factured in Japan under cheaper conditions. Other conditions 
apparently prevail in British Columbia. And some idea of the 
activities of the Japanese may be gained from figures given 
recently in the Provincial Legislature with regard to fishing 
licences. Of the 5337 gill net licences issued in 1918, no less 
than 2629, or almost half, went to Japanese, while only 699, or 
about 13 per cent., were issued to British-born subjects. The 
small number of the latter is due very largely to the conditions 
under which the fishing industry is conducted, while the standard 
of these conditions has been largely set by Asiatic labour. 


® Japan: the New World Power, p. 148. 
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The number of European foreigners in Japan on the night of 
December 31, 1910, was 4692, of whom 1665 were returned as 
‘English.’ A certain number, if the opportunity had been given 
them, would have returned themselves as ‘ Australian,’ but the 
figures as they stand are interesting in comparison with those 
of the Commonwealth census taken three months later. They 
show that there is no European immigration problem in Japan. 
As far as rights and privileges are concerned, Europeans resident 
in Japan have the same status as native subjects, with certain 
exceptions relating to mining concessions which are granted only 
to native subjects or to companies formed according to Japanese 
law.’ It is in no sense any detraction from the policy of the 
Japanese towards foreigners to point out that the economic welfare 
of their own people has not been threatened, otherwise than in 
mining, by the presence of Europeans among them. If this 
were the case, it is impossible to imagine that they would act 
much otherwise than the Australians are acting. They would 
certainly share the Australian reluctance to delegate their 
authority over such matters to any outside body, national or 
international in character. 

Given time, I believe that the racial difficulties between the 
European and Asiatic races would have disappeared through the 
instrumentality of the British Empire, and possibly upon the 
lines that were indicated in Lord Sinha’s memorandum to the 
last Imperial Conference upon the relationship between India 
and the self-governing Dominions. The pace has been forced by 
the League of Nations, or rather by the desire to form a legal 
constitution for the world—a world which is changing with 
bewildering rapidity. _ Gradually the East, and particularly 
Japan, is developing economically upon lines in which capital 
and labour will engage in production on more équal terms. The 
Japanese Factory Act of 1911, primitive and. inadequate as its 
provisions may appear to the keen eyes of British trade unionists, 
is fraught*with enormous possibilities. Hducation, to which the 
Japanese are thoroughly alive, will help in the same direction. 
So also the intercourse with Western thought and practice will 
tend to equalise economic conditions. Fifteen Japanese delegates, 
so it has been stated in the Press, are on their way from Tokio 
to take part in an international parliamentary conference which 
is to be held at Brussels in May. It may not be so very long 
therefore before an equal number of Japanese trade unionists 
attend some similar gathering in London or Sydney, or British 
delegates go to a Labour Congress held in Tokio or on some 
beautiful island in the Inland Sea. 

7 [bid. p. 152. 
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It would be a deplorable thing, but it is not an unlikely con- 
tingency, if this present clash of interests should result in a re- 
crudescence of the insulting and bitter speeches which were the 
most humiliating features of the strained relationship in the past 
between Asiatic and European races. So far as the British 
Empire is concerned directly, there is no reason why the commer- 
cial and economic differences between Australia and Japan, great 
as they are, should not be approached in a fashion which would 
preserve alike the interests and the self-respect both of our trusted 
Ally and of our no less valued daughter Commonwealth. The 
danger comes from the relationship between Japan and the United 
States—a relationship never altogether cordial, and now said to 
be more strained than ever by military differences in Siberia and 
by missionary activities in Chosen. A bad understanding 
between the United States and Japan is not a small matter. It 
would be a calamity if it disturbed the growing friendship between 
the Japanese and British. It seemed during the war as though 
the ethical kinship which had sprung up between the Japanese 
and the British would go far towards settling the biggest political 
problem in the world. No greater tragedy could be conceived 
than that one of the best positive products of the war should be 
lost through the very organisation which is being hurried into 
being in the sacred name of peace. 


GrorcE H. Fropsnam, Bishop. 





THE CHANGING SCENE IN INDIA 


ONCE again India has proved herself to be a country of amazing 
contrasts. Any man studying only her performances in support 
of the Allies during the War would say that she had been actuated 
by @ marvellous and almost universal loyalty to the cause of 
Britain ; any man on the other hand who immersed himself only 
in the literature of the Rowlatt Commission would certainly 
rise.from his labours convinced that the whole country was honey- 
combed with sedition and anarchy. Which of these views is 
correct? and what is the meaning of the violent disturbances of 
April? The Government of India had been engaged for months 
past in devising the first steps for transferring a measure of power 
to the Indians themselves ; the subsidiary Commissions had just 
completed their labours ; the War was won; peace and good-will 
should apparently have been enjoying an easy innings, when 
suddenly there broke out over a wide area disorders of the gravest 
kind, accompanied by the murder of Europeans (fortunately not 
many in number), the burning of stations and offices, the cutting 
of communications and the closing of bazaars. What made these 
developments more serious and significant was that these dis- 
turbances had their obvious origin in a sense of irritation, real 
or manipulated, against certain measures of British discipline, 
measures aimed against sedition, not only harmless but actually 
beneficial to the loyal element in the population. Yet, the 
disorders were clearly in the nature of a protest against British 
guidance in the matter. 

The fact is that the British Government have two objects in 
view ; they are most anxious to reward the loyal, but this cannot 
be done while the disloyal remain uncontrolled. In taking power 
for the latter purpose, the Government incur from the Indian 
leaders the suspicion of duplicity. Are they not meaning, say the 
leaders, to take away with one hand what they propose to give 
with the other? There is no foundation for this suspicion ; but it 
is just the sort of weed that flourishes on Indian soil. 

The Indian leaders, on the other hand, incur by their opposi- 
tion the suspicion of being in sympathy with sedition. While 
they on the one hand find it hard to believe that the stick with 
which the shepherd proposes to arm himself is intended only for 
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the black sheep, the passer-by, seeing the whole flock behave like 
the black variety, begins to suspect that they must really all be 
black. 

Thus there is risk of a deadlock. It has to be remem- 
bered that adeadlock, though it would be deplorable, would 
be better than going forward in a spirit of mutual distrust. 
If the recent disturbances should in the end have the effect of 
clearing the air and driving away the clouds of suspicion, they 
will not have been wholly unprofitable. 

It is worth while to trace briefly the genesis of both measures 
which are occupying so large a share of public attention at present, 
i.e. the constitutional reforms and the Rowlatt Bills. The future 
Government of our great Eastern dependency had already become 
a burning question when the War began, but the problem was 
staved off for three years by the loyal response of the country 
as a whole to the Government’s call for unity and internal 
harmony in the common cause. As the War dragged on its 
weary length, the voice of progress could no longer be stilled, 
and on the 20th of August 1917 it was announced that India, in 
spite of war, in spite of the still uncertain issue, in spite of 
undeniable evidence of wide-spread but not deep-set sedition in 
the country, had reached the parting of the ways. On that 
day, the patriarchal system of government, so eminently suitable 
in the early days of the British connexion, received its death- 
sentence, and a new departure was announced, having as its 
ultimate objective government by the people. 

In April 1918 the Secretary of State for India, who had taken 
the unprecedented step of visiting the country to examine the posi- 
tion on the spot, issued jointly with the Viceroy a Report survey- 
ing the whole field and making recommendations for the initiation 
of the new policy. No one acquainted with Indian conditions 
can read this Report without admiring its comprehensive grasp, 
its breadth of view, its earnestness; or without acknowledging 
its concise and lucid exposition of the problem, its frank state- 
ment of the difficulties to be overcome, and its patient examination 
of alternatives. No one who has witnessed the rapid development 
of political aspiration in India during the War can fail to treat 
it with sympathy and respect. 

The Report has met with whole batteries of hostile criticism. 
‘It goes much too far,’ say most of its English critics. ‘It does 
not go nearly far enough,’ shout the Indian extremists in reply. 
But its justification lies in the acceptance of its spirit by the 
moderate men who know, whether they be English or whether 
they be Indian. This article is not concerned with the critics 
who desire to reject the new policy in toto. There are even some 
who say that the Secretary of State’s announcement of August 
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1917 is not binding on the Home Government, and give reasons 
in support of their theory which may be academically correct. 
The fact remains that it is now some twenty months old and has 
not been repudiated. It has survived long enough to stand on its 
own merits, and to treat it now as a ‘scrap pf paper’ would 
occasion a revulsion of feeling in India, too acute to contemplate. 
From those who accept the spirit of the new policy there are good 
grounds for the belief that helpful criticism of a constructive 
rather than a destructive character will be acceptable, and it is in 
that spirit that the following remarks are offered. 

The main difficulties of the situation may be put under three 
heads, viz. : 

1. How to organise the representation of 300 millions of people, 
divided into every gradation of caste, creed, colour and language, 
the mass of whom are quite uneducated ? 

2. How to minimise ‘dualism’ during the transition period, 
which may be long? 

3. How to maintain British predominance in essential matters, 
until it can be safely relinquished ? 

In regard to the first of these three problems, the Report 
argues eloquently and with much show of reasonableness against 
the system of ‘communal representation ’; yet in the end gives 
away the principle in two most important cases, like the lady who 
‘whispering she would ne’er consent, consented.’ After dwelling 
on the necessity of a territorial system, the Report concedes 
separate electorates to the Mahomedans and the Sikhs, to the 
former because it was promised them in 1909, to the latter because 
they supply a gallant and valuable element to the Army, and go 
virtually unrepresented. In fact, however, there are numerous 
other communities in India who, on a territorial system, are 
likely to go not virtually but actually unrepresented. It will 
not be surprising if the Committee which recently met in India to 
consider electorates should find itself compelled to accept a much 
wider measure of ‘communal representation ’ than that sketched 
in the Report. If this should be so, there will be no need to 
deplore the infraction of the territorial principle. Caste and 
communal division are still all-powerful in India, and they,cannot 
be ignored. 

Dealing, as we are, with peoples who have been accustomed 
through the ages to transact their affairs through ‘communal* 
action, it would be a serious mistake on our part to try to divorce 
them, with one stroke of the pen, from their ancient ways, in 
their first attempt at politics. To the Western mind, territorial 
representation is logical; but the Eastern mind is not troubled 
with logic only. It asks for a natural development, and territorial 
representation on strict lines, threatening to destroy or undermine 
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the influence of caste and community, will be to it anathema. 
Surely, when there are so many difficulties to smooth, it is wise 
to follow, in this matter, the line of least resistance, and that line, 
subject only to provincial limits, will be found to lie largely along 
the main boundaries of caste and community. 

This fact was recognised in Indian political history in 1888, 
1892 and 1908 ; and nothing has occurred since to alter the posi- 
tion. The authors of the Report argue that communal representa- 
tion is opposed to the teaching of history ; but it is only the history 
of Western democracy on which they have fixed their eyes. 
From the teaching of Indian history, an entirely different lesson 
is to be deduced ; and it is reasonable to conclude that those who 
were responsible for the earlier steps of self-government in India 
were actuated by their knowledge and experience of the conditions 
of the country. Their instinct was right. India is not yet ready 
for the Western type of Democracy. It is like a garment woven 
of many colours; caste and religion are still its very warp and 
woof. The attempt to force the material into a new shape, 
designed on a Western pattern, is likely to leave it a thing . f shreds 
and patches. 

An apprehension is also expressed in the Report that com- 
munal representation will tend to stereotype existing relations, 
but that idea presupposes that the Western pattern of popular 
government is an ideal type for India. It is to be remembered 
that the divisions in India are not such as came yesterday or 
will pass away to-morrow. The cleavage between Hindus and 
Mahomedans is bound to last for many centuries; and the same 
is true of other great religions and divisions which make up the 
huge conglomerate of India. Responsible government in that pen- 
insula may develop on lines already prescribed by its tradition 
and history ; and it is not proved that a purely territorial develop- 
ment is irrefutably the best. A Province may be the best unit 
to build on, but it does not follow that in India the subdivisions 
of that unit must also be territorial. Whatever the issue, a 
natural growth is essential, and not a forced one. Let us avoid 
binding the feet of the infant legislator in India, like those of 
the girl-children of China. 

A recent mail from India has brought some details of the 
scheme proposed for responsible government in Burma. It is 
worthy of note that Burma has declared itself, deliberately and 
unreservedly, in favour of a wide extension of the principle of 
communal representation ; not only does it approve of the prin- 
ciple, but insists on it as a necessity. If this view, which has 
been arrived at after wide discussion, is correct for a province so 
homogeneous as Burma, it must a fortiori be correct for a country 
so heterogeneous and split up into caste and faction as India. 
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Turning next to the question of the uneducated masses, we ~ 
find the following data, culled from the Report. Out of 
244 million people in British India, 226 millions live a rural life; 
the proportion of the population that can read and write a letter 
in their own script is 6 per cent.; it has been estimated that the 
number of people who ask for free institutions does not exceed 
5 per cent. These are striking figures. While they do not prove 
that reform is premature, they do show that the conditions are 
very dissimilar from those of any Western country at the time 
_ of its first essay in popular government ; they point the necessity 
of a most prudent and cautious advance. The mass of the people, 
buried in rural pursuits, ignorant of politics except of the crudest 
parochial type, swayed by blind religious emotions, and victims 
to a thousand superstitious fears, do not ask for change. They 
do not even understand our proffered gift ; if they did, the feelings 
of the majority would be ‘ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’ How 
is this mass of inertia to be safely fitted into the place it deserves 
in the electorate? How is it, the greatest and most vital part 
of the whole nation, to be made to realise its responsibility? It 
cannot be left out, unless we are prepared to see oligarchical, 
rather than democratic, rule. It cannot be brought in, on a basis 
of representation adapted to its size, unless we are prepared to 
trust the future to an uneducated, unstable mob. The Com- 
mittee ndw sitting in India, already referred to, will find this the 
thorniest of all their problems. 

There is in every village in India a body of elders known in 
Northern India as the ‘ panchayet’ with one or more headmen, 
and this is the machinery to which.the Committees will probably 
turn, in order to find something approaching an electoral body. 
But whatever the machinery selected, it should not be forgotten 
that the villagers heretofore have been accustomed to look to 
the Collector of the District as their ‘ Deus ex machina,’ ’ whose 
orders are to be obeyed, but who also has a kindly eye for their 
material needs; who keeps the peace, but will also keep them 
from famine; who will insist on the payment of Government 
dues, but who will also temper the greed of the local money-lender } 
who will send them to jail, but who will also secure them justice 
or fair and impartial arbitration in their quarrels. They have 
often been known to trust him more than their landlords or any 
of their own race. If they were free to send their representative 
to the Council, chosen without fear, favour or influence, who 
that knows India can doubt that in many cases they would return 
their District Collector? But he is too busy already, and it is 
to be feared that he may be thought to be ineligible. It should, 
however, be our business to see that the representative of the 
‘raiyats’ is secured a straight unprejudiced vote. The official 
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should not be allowed to canvass, but neither should the oligarchist, 
whether he be lawyer or merchant, who has had no sign-manual 
of the raiyats’ trust in the past and who is out merely to catch 
their votes. Some form of protection must be provided against 
the man who wants to exploit them in his own interests, with- 
out having had part or lot in their humble lives. There should 
be no hesitation in giving the agricultural classes of a district, 
who are not members of a specially represented community, the 
option of choosing their own Collector to represent them ; and in 
that case some machinery should be invented either to relieve 
him during periods of necessary attendance in Council or to 
enable his voice to be heard in that assembly. This may appear 
a radically new suggestion, savouring of officialism, but it is our 
plain duty to see that the interests of the great mass of our 
subjects, at present the most loyal, though the least educated, 
section of the people, are not sacrificed to the ambition of a few 
of the ‘ politically-minded ’ class, and it must be one of our first 
cares to see that their trust in us is not forfeited, nor their sym- 
pathy alienated, by our honourable desire to do good to their 
country. Our honour must not ‘rooted in dishonour’ stand. 
The next point that claims attention is the avoidance of 
‘dualism’ during the transition period. There is a paragraph 
in the Report headed ‘dualism set aside’; but in fact, as. the 
proposals themselves show, it is not possible to set aside dualism 
absolutely, when the objective is to hand over some fraction of 
power and to retain the balance. All that can be done is to 
reduce it to a minimum, and this object is one that the authors 
of the Report have had constantly before their eyes. The best 
hope of escaping dualism would be in a scheme, similar to that 
of the Divisional Councils, referred to in paragraph 242 of the 
Report. It is in fact proposed to be adopted in Burma, and is 
favoured by many for the United Provinces. It may still be 
available for those parts of the country where Legislative Councils 
are yet in their infancy or in embryo. If we had a virgin soil 
for all the Provinces, it might have held the field throughout 
India. But for the larger Provinces, where Legislative Councils 
have been longer established, the Report holds that it is now too 
late to go back to any smaller unit than the Province, and it is 
to be feared that that conclusion is indubitably the right one. 
The hands of this generation are tied by the ‘ armchair’ legislation 
of Lord Morley. The ‘ Morley-Minto’ experiment in reform is 
now condemned, because it cultivates criticism, unchecked by 
responsibility, and because it admits of no development that will 
not deprive Government at one stroke of its legislative power. 
It was evolved on an unsound basis without the best expert 
advice and is now withering away for want of growing power; 
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but it has left a legacy of dead growth which clogs our present 
’ freedom of action. 

The alternative which is now proposed may be sketched as 
briefly as possible. In each Province there is to be an executive 
government composed of the Governor, one British official, one 
Indian member of Council, and one or more Indian ministers. 
The second and third of these will form with the Governor the 
Executive Council for the Province, and with him will be respon- 
sible to the Government of India and the Secretary of State ; the 
ministers will be responsible to the electorate. The whole business: 
of government is to be divided into two broad classes, viz. reserved 
and transferred, the latter comprising the subjects in which the 
first experiment in responsible government is to be made. 
Reserved subjects will be dealt with by the whole Executive 
government, transferred subjects by the Governor and ministers 
only, in both cases after general discussion by all the members of 
the executive. This bald outline of the proposed executive 
machinery betrays some clearly marked features of dualism. It 
is claimed in the Report that by combining the two elements of 
the government in a single executive, the inevitable dualism has 
been reduced to a minimum and the chances of friction have been 
as far as possible discounted. But there is obviously room not 
only for considerable friction still, but even for serious deadlocks. 
If a minister is over-ruled, he is expected loyally to maintain an 
appearance of unity with the rest of the executive, but, if he has 
raised his. voice in favour of the rejected measure outside the 
Council chamber, his silent acquiescence in his defeat will not 
count for much in the public view, nor will the unity of govern- 
ment be regarded as more than superficial. If a minister resigns 
owing to the exercise by the Governor of the somewhat nebulous 
control reserved to him, and if in that event a majority of the 
whole legislative body supports the minister and refuses supplies 
for transferred subjects, an impasse will be created. As the 
scheme stands now, it really leaves the control for transferred 
subjects in the hands of the Ministers and the Legislative 
Councils. This is right enough, and it would be wise to restrict 
the powers of the Governor quite frankly to the use of advice, 
persuasion and influence, but two corollaries appear: to be 
inferable : 

1. That in the first stages of this experiment the list. of trans- 
ferred subjects should be restricted, and that it should be compiled 
with the utmost care and forethought. 

2. That the Legislative Council should for the present have 
full authority to make allotments in transferred subjects within 
the total grant or revenue available for them, but that their power 
in regard to reserved subjects should only extend to discussion 
and interpellation. 
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As regards the first of these points, it is to be noticed that 
the Illustrative List of Transferred Subjects, attached to the 
Report, includes matters of such wide scope and importance as 
‘Medical and Sanitary,’ ‘Excise,’ and ‘Secondary Education.’ 
These suggestions are doubtless made owing to the echo of the 
Morley-Minto reforms, but the position is infinitely more delicate 
now than it was ten years ago. Since it is intended to confer 
real power, and not the mere semblance of it, surely it would 
be wise to provide that the first experiments should cover a much 
narrower range of business. If a deadlock does occur, it should 
not be in some essential branch of the administration or in matters 
that wreck the experiment itself. When the way has been felt 
and means for avoiding future deadlocks have been devised, then 
it will be time to transfer power in the more material departments. 

As regards the second point, the treatment of the Budget, 
this may conveniently be dealt with under the next heading, viz. : 
the maintenance of British predominance in all situations where 
power for the present is meant to be retained. 

The Report desires that the Central Government should main- 
tain its existing control in essential matters for the present, only 
proposing the addition of a second Indian member to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and suggesting that the Indian legislative 
council should be made more truly representative of Indian opinion. 
In provincial matters, it goes a very long way towards letting 
British predominance slip from our hands. As mentioned already, 
there will be in the provincial executive government one British 
‘official and three or more Indians. It is proposed that the 
Governor should have power to exclude the ministers from dis- 
cussion on reserved subjects, but ordinarily action on a reserved 
subject is to be taken by the Governor and his executive council, 
consisting of the British and one Indian member, after general 
discussion by the whole executive government. ‘The present 
constitution of the provincial executive council is ordinarily two 
Englishmen and one Indian with the Governor. It is not clear 
why, when dealing with reserved subjects, that is to say subjects 
in which it is frankly our object to retain control, the existing 
proportion should be altered to the detriment of the British 
element, or why the present measure of control should be 
weakened. The change is explained in Para. 222 of the Report 
as follows : 

‘The fact that we are entrusting some functions of govern- 
ment to ministers makes it impossible for us to contemplate the 
retention in any province of an executive council of more than 
two members, but the reduction of the European element on the 
Council may be regarded as equivalent to an increase in the Indian 
element.’ 
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The reason for. the reduction of one British member of Council 
is still not very clear. The writer has been informed that the 
argument is based on the expense involved, but no considerations 
of economy would justify weakening the constitution of the execu- 
tive. The Report contains many passages to prove the determina- 
tion of its authors to maintain the solidarity of the old Government 
in essential matters ; it would therefore be only consistent where 
power is not being bestowed to hold it as securely as before. The 
predominance of the British Government over reserved sub- 
jects should be frankly claimed’and firmly held. The abolition 
of one British member from the Provincial Executive Council 
appears to be an inexplicable weakness in the scheme, inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of the proposals. 

Similarly, the control of the provincial government over 
Budget allotments for reserved subjects appears to rest upon a 
far too precarious basis. The whole provincial Budget is to be 
laid before the legislative council, who are to vote by resolution 
on the allotments. If any allotment required for reserved subjects 
is rejected or modified, the Governor may certify the necessity 
thereof, and thereupon the matter will be taken before a Grand 
Committee, which is to comprise from 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
whole legislative council, a bare majority of these being nominated 
by the Governor. Of this majority not more than two thirds are 
to be officials. If the number on the Grand Committee be forty- 
five, the Governor will be empowered to nominate twenty-three, 
among them fifteen officials. His success in getting the necessary 
supplies for reserved subjects will depend on his securing the votes 
of eight of the elected members. Why the Governor should be 
required to adopt this tortuous course and possibly fail with 
ignominy at the end of it, in order to secure funds to carry on 
business in the pure domain of his own responsible sphere, is in- 
comprehensible. Reserved subjects are those over which Govern- 
ment propose to retain control, and it follows that the allotment 
of money for their needs must also be under Government control 
and not dependent on the whims and the caprice of an experi- 
mental assembly, not directly concerned. It would be more 
prudent to place before the legislative council only the Budget 
for Transferred Subjects, leaving them full discretion to allot these 
as they pleased. A simple device would be, after handing over 
to the Government of India the funds due to them, to divide the 
balance between reserved and transferred subjects on the basis 
of the proportion actually spent on these heads during the preceding 
ten years, subject of course to adjustments mutually arranged 
between the Executive Council and the ministers. It would, 
however, be necessary at the same time to grant powers of new 
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taxation only in a limited degree to the Legislative Council, 
pending the next revision of the whole scheme. 

It was stated in the Secretary of State’s announcement: that 
the British Government and the Government of India must be 
the judges of the time and measure of each advance in responsible 
government. Since the issue of the Report, the Viceroy has 
emphasised more than once that the proposals contained in the 
Report are the absolute limit of the present advance. In view 
of these public statements the attitude of the Indian National 
Congress is very disheartening. ‘ The Congress has twice put on 
record the view that the wide measures of reform now offered to 
India are ‘ disappointing and unsatisfactory’; and they claimed 
at the Delhi meeting in December that ‘so far as the provinces 
were concerned full responsible government should be granted at 
ence,’ and that ‘ at an early date the final authority in all internal 
affairs shall be the supreme legislative assembly, voicing the will 
of the Indian nation.’ The latter resolution was subsequently 
adopted by the All India Moslem League, at its meeting later 
in the same month. The President of this meeting is reported 
to have said ‘Tall talk and low performance might be among 
the many and varied privileges of Englishmen, but did they 
seriously realise what the verdict of history was likely to be on 
the achievements of their own countrymen in India?’ 

Proceedings and speeches of this nature are scarcely conceived 
in a spirit calculated to create harmony and peace in the future, 
the spirit which Government looked for when the announcement 
of the 20th of August 1917 was made. It seems that the more 
England goes out to meet India, the more the extremists endeavour 
to drag India away. Their policy is really suicidal, for complete 
provincial autonomy at once could only end in the blackest ruin. 
The moderate men know this very well. They are the men to 
whom the Government is looking. If they are strong enough 
’ to stand by themselves and wise enough to meet the Government 
half-way, they will presently win a rich and lasting reward for 
their country, one for which future ages will hold them in high 
honour. But if there are not enough moderate men in the country 
to swamp the dangerous extremists, then the prospect is dark. 
indeed. Reforms will suffer delay until a majority of reasonable 
men appears. 

On this point, the events which occurred in the Legislative 
Council in March and the subsequent disorders in April offer a 
striking and instructive lesson ; striking, because it involved the 
moderate party no less than the extremists ; instructive, because 
it shows that between the British and the Indian members of 
the Indian Legislative Council there appears to exist a complete 
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cleavage of opinion on an elemental question of discipline and good 
order. 

The Rowlatt Committee, composed of three Englishmen and 
two Indians, appointed to consider the dealings of the Government 
of India in regard to revolutionary crime, had issued their 
unanimous report, holding that the seditions and anarchical 
crimes, which had been prevalent in India for some years, were 
serious and interdependent ; and advising that legislation should 
be undertaken to empower the Government of India, when their 
special powers under the Defence of India Act ceased to be 
operative, to deal with crime of this nature in the future. The 
Committee held that the permanent legislative machinery of the 
Government of India was inadequate to meet the serious situation 
revealed. It is obvious that, after a report of this nature, the 
Government of India had no choice but to proceed with the 
necessary legislation. Yet, when the Bills for this purpose were 
brought forward by the Home Member, there arose the most 
violent opposition from all sections of the Indian representatives, 
moderate as well as extremist. Amendments proposing that con- 
sideration of the Bills should be deferred until six months had 
elapsed from the expiry of the term of office of the Legislative 
Council were supported by every Indian member present and were 
only rejected by the equally solid British vote on the other side. 

An effort on the part of the Government to meet the situation 
by offering to limit the operation of the new Acts to a period of 
three years looked at one time as if it might detach the moderate 
party; but ultimately had very little success. The Bills were 
eventually carried in the same manner, i.e. with the whole Indian 
element in opposition. 

The Indian representatives are without doubt reflecting by 
their action a genuine feeling which exists against the Bills 
throughout educated India; it is thought that they threaten to 
curtail freedom of action, and still more freedom of speech ; it 
is believed that with the grant of reforms and self-government, 
sedition and conspiracy will disappear. But these are pious 
opinions, whereas the Government of India has been faced for 
years by a hard and ugly fact. Not one single Indian member 
appeared to realise that the suppression of disorder and anarchy 
is an object in itself worthy of pursuit; that protection is needed 
against malefactors, be they few or many; that the action of 
the mover of the Bills was based on a report eminently judicial 
and impartial, which could not be ignored. 

These proceedings gave one furiously to think. And the sub- 
sequent developments have not as yet given any ground for 
confidence. A reckless policy of propaganda against the Bills was 
started in the Indian Press. The Indian leaders, headed by Mr. 
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Gandhi, of South African fame, fanned public opposition to the 
Bills, and embarked on a policy of so-called ‘ passive resistance.’ 
This form of resistance has little chance of remaining passive in 
a country like India. In a very few weeks the disorders broke 


out which were to be expected ; and stern measures of repression — 


have been necessary. 
One clings to the hope that the moderates do in their hearts 


recognise the need for elementary measures of order and dis- 
cipline; that they have been but temporarily carried off their 
feet by the general prejudice against the Criminal Investigation 
Department: and that they will presently return to the sane, 
well-balanced view. The fact, however, is that the most clamant 
sections in India are not at present the most deserving ; and, since 
it is essential to deal with those who have stood by us in the War, 
it may yet be necessary to wait till a generation really representa 
tive of the loyal elements in India is ready to meet us. 

In any case, there is one obvious moral to be drawn 
from recent events, the moral which has already been ad- 
vanced in this article on other grounds—viz., that there 
are good and ample grounds for a policy of ‘ Festina lente,’ 
for pushing forward on the path of reform, but, while missing 
no opportunity of advance, neglecting no necessary safeguards. 
The latest reports show that the moderates are disposed to return 
to the paths of wisdom. Mr. Gandhi has cancelled his pro- 
gramme of passive resistance; Mrs. Besant has condemned it. 
But the party will have to show a more stable attitude in future, 
and less readiness to coalesce with the Extremists, if they hope 
to secure substantial measures of progress. 

The extremists are looking to the Peace Conference to sup- 
port their claims, but it is a vain hope. The Peace Conference, 
if it understands the facts, will support an ordered evolution of 
India’s destiny, not a sudden plunge into war and Bolshevism 
and chaos. England has put her hand to the plough and will 
not now turn back. But she will go forward at the pace dictated 
by circumstances. It is the hope of the writer that she will 
not be kept immobile while a noisy crowd of irresponsible theorists 
is crossing her path, or while the wiser men temporarily depart 
from wisdom, just as it is his firm conviction that mutual 
good sense and reasonable give-and-take will ultimately prevail. 


Exot G. CoLvin. 
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